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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE AMEBICAN EDITION. 

The general interest evinced in the theories of Michelet 
and other philosophers concerning the functions and pro- 
vince of woman, and the lively opposition to these theories 
manifested in many quarters, have called forth an Ameri- 
can translation of the present work. This remarkable 
book of Madame d'Hericourt on woman is conceded to be 
the best reply to these philosophers extant. The work, 
intended by the author as '' a refutation of the coarse in- 
decency of Proudhon, and of the perfumed pruriency of 
Michelet, and the other false friends and would-be cham- 
pions of woman," has 'had a remarkable history. Publish- 
ed first at Brussels, it was interdicted in France, and no- 
tice was given that all copies found would be seized. 
Madame d'Hericourt appealed to the censorship to know 
the reason of this interdiction, and was informed in reply 
that the reason for such proceedings never was given. 
Not content with this, she wrote to Napoleon III, en- 
closing a copy of the work, and called his attention to the 
fact that a book by a French author could be suppressed 
in France without any reason being given for it, and 
without any chance being offered to the author to clear 
herself of the implied charge of immorality. Immedi- 
ately upon the reception of the letter, the Emperor with- 
drew the interdiction. 



VIU INTRODUCTION. 

Madame d'Hericourt is well kno\ni in France as an 
able contributor to various philosophic journals, and also 
as a member of the medical profession, in which she holds 
a high and respected position. Her opinions are entitled 
to great weight, and will be welcomed as throwing much 
light on the practical question .of the sphere of woman, 
which is becoming one of increasing interest. The bet- 
ter to adapt the book to the American public, it has been 
slightly abbreviated in portions of local interest, referring 
chiefly to French legislation. It has been well received 
in England, as is testified by the following extract from 
the London Critic, one of the ablest of the English 
critical journals : 

** The work is calculated to do an immense service to French 
society at the present time — just when the literature of the 
country is on the verge of decay from the rottenness which is 
eating to its very core. * La Femme Affranchie ' points out 
the remedy to the social cancer which hAs gnawed away the 
vital principle of domestic life in France, and caused that an- 
tagonism between the sexes which foreigners behold with the 
most profound amazement. Madame d'Hericourt's bold and 
nervous arguments completely destroy the brutal commonplaces 
of Proudhon as regards the moral and intellectual capacity of 
women. She takes him on his own ground, and to his medi- 
cal propositions returns medical objections of far greater weight 
and power, being more competent to judge the question, as she 
has passed examinations as * Maitresse sage femme ' of ' La 
Clinique,' and.received her diploma as medical practitioner many 
years ago." 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

TO MT READERS. 

Readers^ male and female, I am about to tell you the end of 
tiiis book, and the motives whicli caused me to undertake it, 
that you may not waste your time in reading it, if its contentB 
are not suited to your intellectual and moral temperament. 

My end is to prove that woman has the same rights as man. 

To claim, in consequence, her emancipation ; 

Lastly, to point out to the women who share my views, the 
principal measures that they must take to obtain justice. 

The word emancipation giving room for equivocation, let us 
in the first place establish its meaning. 

To emancipate woman is not to acknowledge her right to use 
and abuse love ; such an emancipation is only the slavery of 
the passions ; the use of the beauty and youth of woman by 
man ; the use of man by woman for his fortune or credit. 

To emancipate woman is to acknowledge and declare her 
free, the equal of man in the social and the moral law, and in 
labor. 

At present, over the whole surface of the globe, woman, in 
certain respects, is not subjected to the same moral law as man ; 
her chastity is given over almost without restriction to the bru- 
tal passions of the other sex, and she often endures alone the 
consequences of a fault committed by both. 

In marriage, woman is a serf. 

In public instruction, she is sacrificed. 

In labor, she is made inferior. 
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Ciyilly, she is a minor. 

Politically, she has no existence 

She IS the equal of man only when punishment and the 
payment of taxes are in question, 

I claim the rights of woman, because it is time to make the 
nineteenth century ashamed of its culpable denial of justice to 
half the human species ; 

Because the state of inferiority in which we are held corrupts 
morals, dissolves society, deteriorates and enfeebles the race ; 

Because the progress of enlightenment, in which woman par- 
ticipates, has transformed her in social power, and because this 
new power produces evil in default of the good which it is not 
permitted to do ; 

Because the time for according reforms has come, since wo- 
men are protesting against the order which oppresses them ; 
some by disdain of laws and prejudices ; others by taking pos- 
session of contested positions, and by organizing themselves 
into societies to claim their share of human rights, as is done in 
America ; 

Lastly, because it seems to me useful to reply, no longer 
with sentimentality, but with vigor, to those men who, terrified 
by the emancipating movement, call to their aid false science to 
prove that woman is outside the pale of right ; and carry inde- 
corum and the opposite of courage, even to insult, even to the 
most revolting outrages. 

Readers, male and female, several of the adversaries of the 
cause which I defend, have carried the discussion into the 
domain of science, and have not shrunk before the nudity 
of biological laws and anatomical details. I praise them for 
it; the body being respectable, there is no indecency in 
speaking of the laws which govern it ; but as it would be an 
inconsistency on my part to believe that blamable in myself 
which I approve in them, you will not be surprised that I fol- 
low them on the ground which they have chosen, persuaded 
that Science^ the cha£te daughter of Thought, can no more lose 
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her chastity under the pen of a pure woman than under that of 
a pure man. 

Headers, male and female, I have but one request to make ; 
namely, that you will pardon my simplicity of style. It would 
have cost me too much pains to write in the approved fashion ; 
it is probable, besides, that I should not have succeeded. My 
work is one of conscience. If I enlighten some, if I make 
others reflect; if I awaken in the heart of men the sentiment of 
justice, in that of women the sentiment of their dignity ; if I 
am clear to all, fully comprehended by all; useful to all, even 
to my adverssuries, it will satisfy me and will console me for 
displeasing those who love ideas only as they loye women : in 
fuU dress. 

TO MT ADYEBSABISS. 

Many among you, gentlemen, adversaries of the great and 
holy cause which I defend, have cited me, evidently without 
having read me, without even knowing how to write my name. 
To such as these I have nothing to say, unless that their opinion 
matters little to me. Others, who have taken the trouble to 
read my preceding works in the Revvs Philosophique and the 
Rcigione, accuse me of not writing like a woman, of being 
harsh; unsparing to my adversaries^ nothing but a reasoning 
machine, lacking heart. 

Gentlemen, I cannot write otherwise than as a woman^ since 
I have the honor to be a woman. 

If am I harsh and unsparing to my adversaries, it is because 
they appear to me to be those of reason and of justice ; it is 
because they^ the strong and well armed, attack harshly and 
unsparingly a sex which they have taken care to render timid 
and to disarm ; it is, in short, because I believe it perfectly 
lawful to defend weakness against tyranny which has the 
audacity and insolence to erect itself into right. 

If I appear to you in the unattractiye aspect of a reasoning 
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machine, is, in the first place, because Nature has made me 
so, and I see no good reason for modifying her work ; secondly, 
because it is not amiss for a woman that has attained majority 
to prove to you that her sex, when not fearing vyour judgment, 
reasons as well, and, often, better than you. 

I have no heart, you say. I am lacking in it, perhaps, to- 
wards tyrants, but the conflict that I undertake proves that I 
am not lacking in it towards their victims ; I have therefore 
a sufficient quantity of it, the more, inasmuch as I neither de- 
sire to please you, nor care to be loved by any among you. 

Be advised by me, gentlemen ; break yourselves of the habit 
of confounding heart with nerves ; cease to create an imaginary 
type of woman to make it the standard of your judgment of 
real women ; it is thus that you pervert your reason and be- 
come, without wishing it, the thing of all others the most hate- 
ful and least estimable — tyrants. 

TO MY FRIENDS. 

Now to you, my friends, known and unknown, a few lines 
of thanks. 

You all comprehend that woman, as a human being, has the 
right to develop herself, and to manifest, like man, her sponta- 
neity ; 

That she has the right, like man, to employ her activity ; 
that she has the right, like man, to be respected in her dignity 
and in the use which she sees fit to make of her free will. 

That as half in the social order, a producer, a tax- payer, 
amenable to the laws, she has the right to count as half in 
society. 

You all comprehend that it is in the enjo3rment of these vari- 
ous rights that her emancipation consists ; not in the faculty of 
making use of love outside a moral law based on justice and 
self respect. 

Hianks first to you, Ausonio Franchi, the representative of 
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Critical PhUosophj in Italy, a man as eminent for the pro- 
fandity of your ideas as for the impartiality and elevation of 
your character ; and who so generously and so long lent the 
columns of your Ragione to my first labors. 

Thanks to you, my beloved co-laborers of the Reoue PhUo- 
sophique of Paris^ Charles Lemonnier, Massol, Ghiepin^ Bro- 
ihier, etc., who have not hesitated to bring to light the question 
of the emancipation of my sex ; who have welcomed the works 
of a woman to your columns with so much impartiality, and 
have on all occasions expressed for me^ interest and sympathy. 

Thanks to you, in particular, my oldest friend, Charles Fau- 
yety, the indefatigable searcher after truth, whose elegant, 
refined and limpid style is solely and constantly at the .service 
of progressive ideas and generous aspirations, as your rich 
library and your counsels are at the service of those who are 
seeking to enlighten humanity. Why, alas ! do you join to so 
many talents and noble qualities the fault of always remaining 
in the background to ^ve place to others ! 

Thanks to you, Charles Renouvier, the most learned repre- 
sentative of Critical Philosophy in France, who join to such 
profound doctrine, such acute perception and such sureness of 
judgment ; I would add, such modesty and unpretending vir. 
tue, did I not know that it displeases you to bring you before 
the public. 

It is from your encouragement and approbation, my friends 
and former co -laborers, that I have drawn the strength necessa- 
ry to the work I am undertaking ; it is just, therefore, that I 
should thank you in the presence of all. 

It is equally just that I should publicly express my gratitude 
to the Italian, English, Dutch, American and German jour- 
nals that have translated many of my articles ; and to the men 
and women of these different countries as well as of France, 
who have kindly expressed sympathy for me, and encouraged 
me in the struggle which I have undertaken against the ad- 
versaries of the rights of my sex. 
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To you all^ my friends, both Frenchmen and foreigners, I 
dedicate this work. May it be useful everywhere in the tri- 
umph of the liberty of woman, and of the equality of all before 
the law ; this is the sole wish that a Frenchwoman can make 
who believes in the unity of the human family, as well as in 
the legitimacy of national autonomies, and who loves all nations, 
rinoe all are the organs of a single great body, — Humanity. 



CHAPTER I. 

MICHELET. 

Several women have sharply criticised Michelet's 
<* Love." 

Why are intelligent women thus dissatisfied with so 
upright a man as Michelet ? 

Because to him woman is a perpetual invalid, who 
should be shut up in a gynoeceum in company with a 
dairy maid, as fit company only for chickens and turkeys. 

Now we, women of the west, have the audacity to 
contend that we are not invalids, and that we have a 
holy horror of the harem and the gynoeceum. 

Woman, according to Michelet^ is a being of a nature 
opposite to that of man; a creature weak, always 
tffoundedy exceedingly barometrical^ and, consequently, 
unfit for labor. 

She is incapable of abstracting, of generalizing, of 
comprehending conscientious * labors. She does not like 
to occupy herself with business, and she is destitute, in 
part, of judicial sense. But, in return, she is ro^^aled 
all gentleness, all love, all grace, all devotion. 

Created for man^ she is the altar of his heart, his re- 
freshment, his consolation. In her presence he gains 
new vigor, becomes inspirited, draws the strength noces- 
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sary to the accomplishment of his high mission as worker, 
creator^ organizer- 
He should love her, watch over her, maintain her ; 
be at once her father, her lover, her instructor, her priest, 
her physician, her nurse, and her waiting-maid. 

When, at eighteen, a virgin in reason, heart and body, 
she is given to this husband, who should be twenty-eight, 
neither more nor less, he confines her in the country in 
a charming cottage, at a distance from her parents and 
friends, with the rustic maid that we just mentioned. 

Why this sequestration in the midst of the nineteenth 
century, do you ask ? 

Because the husband can have no power overtiis wife 
in society, and can have full power over her in solitude. 
Now, it is necessary that he should have this full power 
over her, since it belongs to him to form her heart, to 
give her ideas, to sketch within her the incarnation of 
himself. For know, readers, that woman is destined to 
reflect her husband, more and more, until the last shade 
of difference, namely, that which is maintained by the 
separation of the sexes, shall be at last effaced by death, 
and unity in- love be thus effected. 

At the end of half a score years of housekeeping, the 
wife is permitted to cross the threshold of the gynoe- 
ceum, and to enter the world, or the great Battle of 
Life. Here she will meet more than one danger ; but 
she will escape them all if she keeps the oath she has 
taken to make her husband her confessor, ... It 
is evident that Michelet respects the rights of the soul. 
The husband, who at this epoch has become absorbed 
in his profession, has necessarily degenerated, hence 
there is danger that the wife may love another ; may 
become enamored, for instance, of her young nephew. 
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In the book, she does not succnmb, because she confesses 
everything to her husband ; still it may happen that she 
succumbs, then repents, and solicits correction from her 
lord and master. The latter should at first refuse, but, 
if she insists, rather than drive her to despair, Michelet 

— who would on no account drive a woman to despair 

— counsels the husband to administer to his wife the 
chastisemefU that mothers infliction their darlings. 

There must be no separation between the husband 
and wife ; when the latter has given herself away, she 
is no longer her own property. She becomes more and 
more the incarnation of the man who has espoused her ; 
fecundation transforms her into him, so that the children 
of the lover or of the second husband resemble the first 
impregnator. The husband, being ten years older than 
the wife, dies first ; the woman must preserve her widow- 
hood ; her rSle hencefbrth until death is to fructify within 
her and about her the ideas which her husband has be- 
queathed, to remain the center of his fi*iendships, to 
raise up to him posthumous disciples, and thus remain 
his property until she rejoins him in death. 

In case the husband survives, which may happen, the 
author does not tell us whether he should re-marry.' 
Probably not, since love exists only between two ; unless 
Michelet, who reproves polygamy in this world, admits 
it as morality in the life to come. 

You see, my readers, that in Michelet's book, woman 
is created for man ; without him she would be nothing % 
he it is who pronounces the fiat lux in her intellect ; he 
it is who makes her in his image, as God made man in 
his own. 

Accepting the Biblical Genesis, we women can appeal 
from Adam to God ; for it was not A.^^m^\jv3X ^o^^ 
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who created Eve. Admitting the Genesis of Michelet, 
there is no pretext, no excuse for disobedience ; woman 
mast be subordinate to man and must yield to him, for 
she belongs to him as the work to the workman, as the 
vessel to the potter. 

The book of Michelet and the two studies of Proud- 
hon on woman, are but two forms of the same jbhought. 
The sole difference that exists between these gentlemen 
is. that the first is as sweet as honeV) and the second as 
bitter as wormwood. 

Nevertheless, I prefer the rude assailant to the poet ; 
for insults and blows rouse us to rebel and to clamor for 
liberty, while compliments lull us to sleep and make us 
weakly endure our chains. 

It would be somewhat cruel to be harsh to Michelet, 
who piques himself on love and poetry, and, conse- 
qiienly, is thin skinned ; we will therefore castigate him 
only over the shoulders of M. Proudhon, who may be 
cannonaded with red-hot shot ; and we will content 
ourselves with criticising in his book what is not found 
in that of Proudhon. 

The two chief pillars of the book on Love are, 

First, that woman is a wounded, weak, barometrical, 
constantly diseased being ; 

Second, that the woman belongs to the man who has 
fructified and incarnated himself in her ; a proposition 
proved by the resemblance of the children of the wife 
to the husband, whoever may be the father. 

Michelet and his admirers and disciples do not dispute 
that the only good method of proving the truth of a 
principle, or the legitimateness of a generalization, is 
verification by facts ; neither do they dispute that to 
make general rules of exceptions, to create imaginary 
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laws, and to take these pretended laws for the basis of 
argument, belongs only to the aberrations of the Middle 
Age, profoundly disdained hj men of earnest thought 
and severe reason. Let us apply these data unsparingly 
to the two principal affirmations of M. Michelet. 

It is a principle in biology that no physiological con- 
dilion is a morbid condition; consequently, the monthly 
crisis peculiar to woman is not a disease, but a normal 
phenomenon, the derangement of which causes disturb- 
ance in the general health. Woman, therefore, is not 
an invalid because her sex is subject to a peculiar law. 
Can it be said that woman is wounded because she is 
subjected to a periodical fracture, the cicatrice of which 
is almost imperceptible ? By no means. It would be 
absurd to call a man perpetually wounded who should 
take a fancy to scratch the end of his finger every month. 

Michelet is too well informed to render it necessary 
for me to tell him that the normal hemorrhage does not 
proceed from this wound of the ovary, about which he 
makes so much ado, but from a congestion of the gesta- 
tive organ. 

Are women ill on the recurrence of the law peculiar 
to their sex ? 

Very exceptionally^ yes ; but in the indolent classes, 
in which transgressions in diet, the lack of an intelligent 
physical education, and a thousand causes which I need 
not point out here, render women valetudinarians. 

Generally^ no. All our vigorous peasant women, our 
robust laundresses, who stand the whole time with their 
feet in water, our workwomen, our tradeswomen, our 
teachers, our servant-maids, who attend with alacrity 
to their business and pleasures, experience no uncom- 
fortableness, or at most, very little. 
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machine, is, in the first place, because Nature has made me 
so, and I see no good reason for modifying her work ; secondly, 
because it is not amiss for a woman that has attained majority 
to prove to you that her sex, when not fearing your judgment, 
reasons as well, and, often, better than you. 

I have no heart, you say. I am lacking in it, perhaps, to- 
wards tyrants, but the conflict that I undertake proves that I 
am not lacking in it towards their victims ; I have therefore 
a sufficient quantity of it, the more, inasmuch as I neither de- 
sire to please you, nor care to be loved by any among you. 

Be advised by me, gentlemen ; break yourselves of the habit 
of confounding heart with nerves ; cease to create an imaginary 
type of woman to make it the standard of your judgment of 
real women ; it is thus that you pervert your reason and be- 
come, without wishing it, the thing of all others the most hate- 
ful and least estimable — tyrants. 

TO MY FRIENDS. 

Now to you, my friends, known and unknown, a few lines 
of thanks. 

You all comprehend that woman, as a human being, has the 
right to develop herself, and to manifest, like man, her sponta- 
neity ; 

That she has the right, like man, to employ her activity ; 
that she has the right, like man, to be respected in her dignity 
and in the use which she sees fit to make of her free will. 

That as half in the social order, a producer, a tax- payer, 
amenable to the laws, she has the right to count as half in 
society. 

You all comprehend that it is in the enjo3rment of these vari- 
ous rights that her emancipation consists ; not in the faculty of 
making use of love outside a moral law based on justice and 
self respect. 

Hianks first to you, Ausonio Franchi, the representative of 
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Critical Pliilosophj in Italy, a man as eminent for the pro- 
fdnditj of your ideas as for the impartiality and elevation of 
your character ; and who so generously and so long lent the 
columns of your Ragione to my first labors. 

Thanks to you, my beloved co-laborers of the JReoue Pkiio- 
saphique of Paris^ Charles Lemonnier, Massol, Ghiepin, Bro- 
thier, etc., who have not hesitated to bring to light the question 
of the emancipation of my sex ; who have welcomed the works 
of a woman to your columns with so much impartiality, and 
have on all occasions expressed for me^ interest and sympathy. 

Thanks to you, in particular, my oldest friend, Charles Fau- 
yety, the indefatigable searcher after truth, whose elegant, 
refined and limpid style is solely and constantly at the. service 
of progressive ideas and generous aspirations, as your rich 
library and your counsels are at the service of those who are 
seeking to enlighten humanity. Why, alas ! do you join to so 
many talents and noble qualities the fault of always remaining 
in the background to ^ve place to others ! 

Thanks to you, Charles Renouvier, the most learned repre- 
sentative of Critical Philosophy in France, who join to such 
profound doctrine, such acute perception and such sureness of 
judgment ; I would add, such modesty and unpretending vir. 
tue, did I not know that it displeases you to bring you before 
the public. 

It is from your encouragement and approbation, my friends 
and former co -laborers, that I have drawn the strength necessa- 
ry to the work I am undertaking ; it is just, therefore, that I 
should thank you in the presence of all. 

It is equally just that I should publicly express my gratitude 
to the Italian, English, Dutch, American and German jour- 
nals that have translated many of my articles ; and to the men 
and women of these different countries as well as of France, 
who have kindly expressed sympathy for me, and encouraged 
me in the struggle which I have undertaken against the ad- 
versaries of the rights of my sex. 
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tnachinet is, in the first place, because Nature has made me 
so, and I see no good reason for modifying her work ; secondly, 
because it is not amiss for a woman that has attained majority 
to prove to you that her sex, when not fearing your judgment, 
reasons as well, and, often, better than you. 

I have no heart, you say. I am lacking in it, perhaps, to- 
wards tyrants, but the conflict that I undertake proves that I 
am not lacking in it towards their victims ; I have therefore 
a sufficient quantity of it, the more, inasmuch as I neither de- 
sire to please you, nor care to be loved by any among you. 

Be advised by me, gentlemen ; break yourselves of the habit 
of confounding heart with nerves ; cease to create an imaginary 
type of woman to make it the standard of your judgment of 
real women ; it is thus that you pervert your reason and be- 
come, without wishing it, the thing of all others the most hate- 
ful and least estimable — tyrants. 

TO MY FRIENDS. 

Now to you, my friends, known and unknown, a few lines 
of thanks. 

You all comprehend that woman, as a human being, has the 
right to develop herself, and to manifest, like man, her sponta- 
neity ; 

That she has the right, like man, to employ her activity ; 
that she has the right, like man, to be respected in her dignity 
and in the use which she sees fit to make of her free will. 

That as half in the social order, a producer, a tax- payer, 
amenable to the laws, she has the right to count as half in 
society. 

You all comprehend that it is in the enjojrment of these vari- 
ous rights that her emancipation consists ; not in the faculty of 
making use of love outside a moral law based on justice and 
self respect 

Hianks first to you, Ausonio Franchi, the representative of 
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Critical Philosophy in Italy, a man as eminent for the pro- 
fundity of yoar ideas as for the impartiality and elevation of 
your character ; and who so generously and so long lent the 
columns of your Ragione to my first labors. 

Thanks to you, my beloved co-laborers of the Reoue Phiio- 
sophique of Paris, Charles Lemonnier, Massol, Ghiepin, Bro- 
thier, etc., who have not hesitated to bring to light the question 
of the emancipation of my sex ; who have welcomed the works 
of a woman to your columns with so much impartiality, and 
have on all occasions expressed for me^ interest and sympathy. 

Thanks to you, in particular, my oldest friend, Charles Fau- 
vety, the indefatigable searcher after truth, whose elegant, 
refined and limpid style is solely and constantly at the. service 
of progressive ideas and generous aspirations, as your rich 
library and your counsels are at the service of those who are 
seeking to enlighten humanity. Why, alas ! do you join to so 
many talents and noble qualities the fault of always remaining 
in the background to give place to others ! 

Thanks to you, Charles Renouvier, the most learned repre- 
sentative of Critical Philosophy in France, who join to such 
profound doctrine, such acute perception and such sureness of 
judgment ; I would add, such modesty and unpretending vir. 
tue, did I not know that it displeases you to bring you before 
the public. 

It is from your encouragement and approbation, my friends 
and former co -laborers, that I have drawn the strength necesssr 
ry to the work I am undertaking ; it is just, therefore, that I 
should thank you in the presence of all. 

It is equally just that I should publicly express my gratitude 
to the Italian, English, Dutch, American and German jour- 
nals that have translated many of my articles ; and to the men 
and women of these different countries as well as of France, 
who have kindly expressed sympathy for me, and encouraged 
me in the struggle which I have undertaken against the ad- 
versaries of the rights of my sex. 
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To you all^ my friends, both Frenchmen and foreigners, I 
dedicate this work. May it be useful everywhere In the tri- 
umph of the liberty of woman, and of the equality of all before 
the law ; this is the sole wish that a Frenchwoman can make 
who believes in the unity of the human family, as well as in 
the legitimacy of national autonomies, and who loves all nations, 
nnoe all are the organs of a single great body, — Humanity. 



CHAPTER I. 

MICHELET. 

Several women have sharply criticised Michelet's 
" Love." 

Why are intelligent women thus dissatisfied with so 
upright a man as Michelet ? 

Because to him woman is a perpetual invalid, who 
should be shut up in a gynoeceum in company with a 
dairy maid, as fit company only for chickens and turkeys. 

Now we, women of the west, have the audacity to 
contend that we are not invalids, and that we have a 
holy horror of the harem and the gynoeceum. 

Woman, accorditiff to Michelet^ is a being ox a nature 
opposite to that of man; a creature weak, always 
wounded^ exceedingly barometrical^ and, consequently, 
unfit for labor. 

She is incapable of abstracting, of generalizing, of 
comprehending conscientious 'labors. She does not like 
to occupy herself with business, and she is destitute, in 
part, of judicial sense. But, in return, she is rn^^^aled 
all gentleness, all love, all grace, all devotion. 

Created for man^ she is the altar of his heart, his re- 
freshment, his consolation. In her presence he gains 
new vigor, becomes inspirited, draws tlie ^ttervg3tv\\R««»r 
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sary to the accomplishment of his high mission as worker, 
creator^ organizer. 

He should love her, watch over her, maintain her ; 
be at once her father, her lover, her instructor^ her priest, 
her physician, her nurse, and her waiting-maid. 

When, at eighteen, a virgin in reason, heart and body, 
she is given to this husband, who should be twenty-eight, 
neither more nor less, he confines her in the country in 
a charming cottage, at a distance from her parents and 
friends, with the rustic maid that we just mentioned. 

Why this sequestration in the midst of the nineteenth 
century, do you ask ? 

Because the husband can have no power overtiis wife 
in society, and can have full power over her in solitude. 
Now, it is necessary that he should have this full power 
over her, since it belongs to him to form her hearty to 
give her ideas, to sketch within her the incarnation of 
himself. For know, readers, that woman is destined to 
reflect her husband, more and more, until the last shade 
of diflFerence, namely, that which is maintained by the 
separation of the sexes, shall be at last effaced by death, 
and unity in love be thus eflfected. 

At the end of half a score years of housekeeping, the 
wife is permitted to cross the threshold of the gynoe- 
ceum, and to enter the world, or the great Battle of 
Life, Here she will meet more than one danger ; but 
she will escape them all if she keeps the oath she has 
taken to make her husband her confessor. ... It 
is evident that Michelet respects the rights of the soul. 
The husband, who at this epoch has become absorbed 
in his profession, has necessarily degenerated, hence 
there is danger that the wife may love another ; may 
become enamored, for instance, of her young nephew. 
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In the book, she does not succnmb, because she confesses 
everything to her husband ; still it may happen that she 
succumbs, then repents, and solicits correction from her 
lord and master. The latter should at first refuse, but, 
if she insists, rather than drive her to despair, Michelet 

— who would on no account drive a woman to despair 

— counsels the husband to administer to his wife the 
chasttsemefU that mothers infliction their darlings. 

There must be no separation between the husband 
and wife ; when the latter has given herself away, she 
is no longer her own property. She becomes more and 
more the incarnation of the man who has espoused her ; 
fecundation transforms her into him, so that the children 
of the lover or of the second husband resemble the first 
Impregnator. The husband, being ten years older than 
the wife, dies first ; the woman must preserve her widow- 
hood ; her r8Ie hencefbrth until death is to fructify within 
her and about her the ideas which her husband has be- 
queathed, to remain the center of his friendships, to 
raise up to him posthumous disciples, and thus remain 
his property until she rejoins him in death. 

In case the husband survives, which may happen, the 
author does not tell us whether he should re-marry.' 
Probably not, since love exists only between two ; unless 
Michelet, who reproves polygamy in this world, admits 
it as morality in the life to come. 

You see, my readers, that in Michelet's book, woman 
is created for man ; without him she would be nothing | 
he it is who pronounces the fiat lux in her intellect ; he 
it is who makes her in his image, as God made man in 
his own. 

Accepting the Biblical Genesis, we women can appeal 
from Adam to God ; for it was not Adam, but God, 
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who created Eve. Admitting the Genesis of Michelet, 
there is no pretext, no excuse for disobedience ; woman 
must be subordinate to man and must 3rield to him, for 
she belongs to him as the work to the workman, as the 
vessel to the potter. 

The book of Michelet and the two studies of Proud- 
hon on woman, are but two forms of the same thought. 
The sole diflFerence that exists between these gentlemen 
is, that the first is as sweet as honevs and the second as 
bitter as wormwood. 

Nevertheless, I prefer the rude assailant to the poet ; 
for insults and blows rouse us to rebel and to clamor for 
liberty, while compliments lull us to sleep and make us 
weakly endure our chains. 

It would be somewhat cruel to be harsh to Michelet, 
who piques himself on love and poetry, and, conse- 
qiienly, is thin skinned ; we will therefore castigate him 
only over the shoulders of M. Proudhon, who may be 
cannonaded with red-hot shot ; and we will content 
ourselves with criticising in his book what is not found 
in that of Proudhon. 

The two chief pillars of the book on Love are, 

First, that woman is a wounded, weak, barometrical, 
constantly diseased being ; 

Second, that the woman belongs to the man who has 
fructified and incarnated himself in her ; a proposition 
proved by the resemblance of the children of the wife 
to the husband, whoever may be the father. 

Michelet and his admirers and disciples do not dispute 
that the only good method of proving the truth of a 
principle, or the legitimateness of a generalization, is 
verification by facts; neither do they dispute that to 
make general rules of exceptions, to create imaginary 
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laws, and to take these pretended laws for the basis of 
argument, belongs onlj to the aberrations of the Middle 
Age, profoundly disdained bj men of earnest thought 
and severe reason. Let us apply these data unsparingly 
to the two principal affirmations of M. Michelet. 

It is a principle in biology that no physiological con- 
dilion is a morbid condition; consequently, the monthly 
crisis peculiar to woman is not a disease, but a normal 
phenomenon, the derangement of which causes disturb- 
ance in the general health. Woman, therefore, is not 
an invalid because her sex is subject to a peculiar law. 
Can it be said that woman is wounded because she is 
subjected to a periodical fracture, the cicatrice of which 
is almost imperceptible ? By no means. It would be 
absurd to call a man perpetually wounded who should 
take a fancy to scratch the end of his finger every month. 

Michelet is too well informed to render it necessary 
for me to tell him that the normal hemorrhage does not 
proceed from this wound of the ovary, about which he 
makes so much ado, but &om a congestion of the gesta- 
tive organ. 

Are women ill on the recurrence of the law peculiar 
to their sex ? 

Very exceptionally^ yes ; but in the indolent classes, 
in which transgressions in diet, the lack of an intelligent 
physical education, and a thousand causes which I need 
not point out here, render women valetudinarians. 

Generally^ no. All our vigorous peasant women, our 
robust laundresses, who stand the whole time with their 
feet in water, our workwomen, our tradeswomen, our 
teachers, our servant-maids, who attend with alacrity 
to their business and pleasures, experience no uncom- 
fortableness, or at most, very little. 
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Michelet, therefore, has not only erred in erecting a 
physiological law into a morbid condition, but he has 
also sinned against rational method by making general 
rules of a few exceptions, and by proceeding from tJiis 
generalization, contradicted by the great majority of 
facts, to construct a system of subjection. 

If it is of the faculty of abstracting and generalizing 
that Michelet, as he employs it, robs woman, we can 
only congratulate her on the deprivation. 

Not only is woman diseased, says Michelet, in conse- 
quence of a biological law, but she is always diseased ; 
she has uterine aflFections, hereditary tendencies, which 
may assume a terrible form in her sex, etc. 

We would ask Michelet whether he considers his own 
^ffsi as always diseased because it is corroded by cancer, 
disfigured by eruptions, tortured as much as ours by 
hereditary tendencies ; for hereditary tendencies torture 
it as much as ours, and it is decimated and enfeebled 
far more fearfully by shameful diseases, the fruits of its 
excesses. 

Of what, then, is Michelet thinking, in laying such 
stress on the diseases of women in the face of the quite 
as numerous diseases of men ? 

The wife should never be divorced or re-marry, be- 
cause she has become the property of the husband. 
This is proved by the fact that the children of the lover 
or of the second husband resemble the first husband. 

If this is true, there are no children that resemble 
their mother. 

There are no children that resemble the progenitors 
or collateral relatives of their parents. 

Every child resembles the first that knew his mother. 
Can you explain, then, why it is that so often he does 
not resemble him ? 
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Why he resembles a grandfather, an uncle, an aunt, 
a brother, a sister of one of the parents ? 

Why, in certain cities in the south of France, the 
inhabitants have preserved the Greek type, ascribed to 
the women, instead of that of their barbaric fathers ? 

Why negresses who conceive from a white, bring into 
the world a mulatto, oftenest with thick lips, a flat nose, 
and woolly hair ? 

Why many children resemble portraits which had 
attracted the attention of the mother ? 

Why, in fine, physiologists, impressed by numerous 
facts, have thought themselves justified in declaring wo- 
man the preserver of the type ? 

In the face of these undeniable facts, I ask you, 
yourself, what becomes of your theory ? 

It returns to the domain of chimeras. 

Some think that woman possesses a plastic force, 
which makes her mould her fimit after the model which 
love, hate, or fear has impressed within her brain ; so 
that the child thus becomes merely a sort of photograph 
of a cerebral image of the mother. 

By the aid of this theory, we might explain the re- 
semblance of the child to the father, to the first hus- 
band, to beloved relatives or to friends, either living or 
dead ; but it would be impossible, thereby, to explain 
how a woman can reproduce in her child the features 
t)f a progenitor of her husband or of herself, whose por- 
trait, even, she has never seen ; or how, in spite of 
her wishes, the child resembles no one that she loves, etc. 
Let us keep a discreet silence ; the laws of generation 
and of resemblance are unknown. If we succeed in dis- 
covering them, it will be only by long and patient obser- 
vation, with the aid of judicious criticism, and an honor- 
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Michelet, therefore, has not only erred in erecting a 
physiological law into a morbid condition, but he has 
also sinned against rational method by making general 
rules of a few exceptions, and by proceeding from tJiis 
generalization, contradicted by the great majority of 
fects> to construct a system of subjection. 

If it is of the faculty of abstracting and generalizing 
that Michelet, as he employs it, robs woman, we can 
only congratulate her on the deprivation. 

Not only is woman diseased, says Michelet, in conse- 
quence of a biological law, but she is always diseased ; 
she has uterine affections, hereditary tendencies, which 
may assume a terrible form in her sex, etc. 

We would ask Michelet whether he considers his own 
^ffSi as always diseased because it is corroded by cancer, 
disfigured by eruptions, tortured as much as ours by 
hereditary tendencies ; for hereditary tendencies torture 
it as much as ours, and it is decimated and enfeebled 
far more fearfully by shameful diseases, the fruits of its 
excesses. 

Of what, then, is Michelet thinking, in laying such 
stress on the diseases of women in the face of the quite 
as numerous diseases of men ? 

The wife should never be divorced or re-marry, be- 
cause she has become the property of the husband. 
This is proved by the fact that the children of the lover 
or of the second husband resemble the first husband. 

If this is true, there are no children that resemble 
their mother. 

There are no children that resemble the progenitors 
or collateral relatives of their parents. 

Every child resembles the first that knew his mother. 

Can you explain, then, why it is that so often he does 
not resemble him ? 
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Why he resembles a grandfather, an uncle, an aunt, 
a brother, a sister of one of the parents ? 

Why, in certain cities in the south of France, the 
inhabitants have preserved the Greek type, ascribed to 
the women, instead of that of their barbaric fathers ? 

Why negresses who conceive from a white, bring into 
the world a mulatto, oftenest with thick lips, a flat nose, 
and woolly hair? 

Why many children resemble portraits which had 
attracted the attention of the mother ? 

Why, in fine, physiologists, impressed by numerous 
facts, have thought themselves justified in declaring wo- 
man the preserver of the type ? 

In the face of these undeniable facts, I ask you, 
yourself, what becomes of your theory ? 

It returns to the domain of chimeras. 

Some think that woman possesses a plastic force, 
which makes her mould her fimit after the model which 
love, hate, or fear has impressed within her brain ; so 
that the child thus becomes merely a sort of photograph 
of a cerebral image of the mother. 

By the aid of this theory, we might explain the re- 
semblance of the child to the father, to the first hus- 
band, to beloved relatives or to friends, either living or 
dead ; but it would be impossible, thereby, to explain 
how a woman can reproduce in her child the features 
t)f a progenitor of her husband or of herself, whose por- 
trait, even, she has never seen ; or how, in spite of 
her wishes, the child resembles no one that she loves, etc. 
Let us keep a discreet silence ; the laws of generation 
and of resemblance are unknown. If we succeed in dis- 
covering them, it will be only by long and patient obser- 
vation, with the aid of judicious criticism, and an honor- 
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able determination to be impartial. Laws are not 
created, but discovered ; ignorance is more healthful for 
the mind than error ; to make general rules of a few 
facts, without taking into account facts more numerous 
by thousands which contradict them, is not to form a 
science, but a system of poetical metaphysics ; and these 
metaphysics, however gracefully draped they may be, 
are opposed to reason, to science, and to truth. 

Michelet will pardon me this short lesson in method. 
I should not presume to give it to him, were not men 
repeating, like well-trained parrots, after him and Proud- 
hon, that woman is destitute of high intellectual facul- 
ties, that she is unsuited to science, that she has no com- 
prehension of method, and other absurdities of like 
weight. 

Allegations such as these place women in a wholly 
exceptional position, with respect to courtesy and reserve: 
they owe no consideration to those who deny them these ; 
their most important business at the present time is to 
prove to men that they deceive themselves, and that 
they are deceived ; that a woman is fully capable of 
teaching the chief among them how a law is discovered, 
how its reality is verified, how, and on what conditions 
we have a right to believe, and to style ourselves, ra- 
tional, and rationalists. 

Before concluding, let us dwell on a few passages of 
the book on Love. I am curious to know what woman 
Michelet addresses when he says : 

" Spare me your elaborate discussions on the equality 
of the sexes. Woman is not only our equal, but in 
many points our superior. Sooner or later she will 
know everything. The question to decide here is, whe- 
ther she should know all in her first season of love. 
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Oh, how much she would lose by it ! Youth, 
freshness, poetry — does she wish, at the first blow, to 
abandon all these ? Is she in such haste to grow old ? ' 

Pardon me, sir ; you have already decreed that there 
a/re no longer any old women ; nothing, therefore, can 
make woman grow old. 

" There is knowledge of all kinds," you say ; " like- 
wise, at all ages, the knowledge of woman should be 
different from that of man. It is less science that she 
needs, than the essence of science, and its living elixir." 

What is this essence^ and this living elixir of science ? 
Poetry aside, can you, in exact and definite terms, ex- 
plain to me what they mean ? 

Can you prove to me, a woman, that I desire to pos- 
sess knowledge differently from you ? 

Take care I disciple of liberty, you have not the right 
to think and to wish in my place. I have, like you, an 
intellect and a free will, to which you are bound, by 
your principles, to pay sovereign respect. Now I for- 
bid you to speak for any woman ; I forbid you in the 
name of what you call the rights of the souL 

'' You by no means deny," you say, " that, strictly 
speaking, a young woman can read everything, and in- 
form herself of everything ; can pass through all the 
ordeals to which the mind of man is subjected, and still 
remain pure. You only maintain," you add, " that her 
soul, withered by reading, palled by novels, living ha- 
bitually on the stimulus of play-houses, on the aqua- 
fortis of criminal courts, will become, not corrupted, per- 
haps, but vulgar, common, trivial, like the curb-stone in 
the street. This curb-stone is a good stone ; you have 
only to break it to see that it is white within. This 
does not hinder it from being sadly soiled outside, in 
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every respect as dirty as the street gutter from which it 
has been splashed. 

^' Is this, madam, the ideal to which you lay claim for 
her who should remain the temple of man, the altar of 
his heart, whence he daily rekindles the flame of pure 
. love ? " 

A truce to imagery and oratorical outbursts ; none of 
us deman 1 for woman any degradation whatever. There 
would be no need for us to demand what you censure, 
since it is thoroughly authorized and practised. I by no 
means wish to accuse you of bad faith, of want of re- 
flection, and of too much moral tolerance ; yet let us 
strip off your poetic mantle, and translate your thought 
into prose ; the drapery will no longer make us forget 
the idea. 

When instruction has been demanded for the people, 
has any one ever taken it into his head to fancy that 
tho point in question was to make them read novels, to 
swell the attendance on cnminal courts, and to multiply 
theatres ? 

No, you will say. 

What authorizes you, then, to believe that those who 
demand a solid education for woman, are seeking that of 
of which you, on your part, do not dream for the people ? 

On the other hand, do you cultivate the intellect of 
man by novels, theatres, and spectacles of criminal 
courts ? Is it in these things that his knowledge con- 
sists ? No, you will say. What is there, then, in com- 
mon between that which you censure, and the know- 
ledge that we desire for woman ; and why attribute to 
US absurd ideas, that you may have the pleasure of 
wrangling with phantoms ? 

All your fine ladies are nurtured on novels, plays, and 
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judicial excitements ; yet they are neither vnlgar, nor 
trivial, nor comparable to cnrb-stones sullied by tha^mnd 
of the streets ; what you tell them, therefore, is no 
more true than kind. 

But if you pay them doubtful compliments, which 
they do not deserve, you absolve them too easily, in 
turn. Listen to our principles, that you may not run 
the risk of appearing unjust with respect to us. 

Corruption in our eyes, is not merely the want of 
chastity, or the shameful suit of gallantry, but all 
habitual improper sentiment, all weakening of the moral 
sense, and we absolutely condemn everything which 
has power to lessen the sensibility of the soul, and to 
turn it aside from the practice of justice, of virtue, and 
of self-respect. 

In consequence, we profess that the spectacles of 
criminal courts habituate the heart to insensibility, and 
should be avoided as much as executions. 

We profess that the modem drama is generally evil, 
because it excites interest for adulterers, robbers, seduc- 
ers and prostitutes; that the intellect is subjected in 
theatres to an unhealthy and enervating atmosphere. 

We profess, lastly, that novels should be read with 
great moderation, because, in general, when they do not 
corrupt the morals, they pervert the judgment and waste 
precious time. 

Though we love and esteem Art, we are indignant 
at the bad use which is made of it, and we have little 
esteem for those who avail themselves of it to lead the 
heart astray, and to pervert the moral sense. 

We say to woman : Educate yourselves, be worthy 
and chaste ; life is earnest, employ it earnestly. 

You see that woman in the ima^e of the stained curb^ 
stone J is by no means the ideal of yiVi\di \^^ 4x^«ssl. 
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Can you, a man c^ heart, can you treat wom^i as 
wretched and corrupt because they are willing no longer 
to be slaves ? 

And besides, do you think that liberty, which in 
man engenders individuality and virtue, would produce 
in woman moral degradation ? 

Ah ! leave these calumnies to those who have no 
heart ; they ill befit you, who mkj deceive yourself 
through the lofty poetry of your soul, but who can 
wish for evil only because you believe it to be good. 

The women who ask to be free, great, mistaken poet, 
are those who are conscious of their dignity, of the true 
rdle of their sex in humanity ; those who desire that 
the women who follow them in the career of labor should 
no longer be obliged to live by man^ because to live by 
him is at least to prostitute their dignity, and almost 
always, their whole person. They wislj that woman 
should be the equal of man, in order to love him holily, 
to devote -herself without calculation, to cease to deceive 
him or to rule him by artifice, and to become to him a 
useful auxiliary, instead of a servant or a toy. They 
know our influence over you ; slaves, we can only de- 
base you ; at present, we render you cowardly, selfish, 
and dishonest ; we send you out every morning, like 
vultures, upon society, to provide for our foolish ex- 
penses or to endow our children ; we, women of eman- 
cipation, are unwilling that our sex should longer play 
this odious rSle, and be, through its slavery, an instru- 
ment of demoralization and of social degradation, — ^and 
this you impute to us as a crime I 

Ah ! I do not believe it ; you yourself will say that 
I ought not to believe it. 

Looking from a deplorably narrow stand point, you 
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fancied that you saw all woman-kind in a few valetudi- 
narians, your kind heart was moved for Uiem, and yon 
sought to protect them. Had you looked far and high, 
you would have seen the workers of thought and mu£H 
cle ; you would have comprehended that inequality is to 
them a source of corruption and suffering. 

Then, in your lofty and glowing style, you would 
have written, not this book of Love which repels all in- 
telligent and reflective women, but a great and beauti- 
ful work to demand the right of half the human race. 

The misfortune, the irreparable misfortune, is that in- 
stead of climbing to the mountain top to look at every 
moving thing under the vast horizon, you have shut 
yourself up in a narrow valley, where, seeing nothing 
but pale violets, you have concluded that every flower 
must be also a pale violet ; whilst Nature has created a 
thousand other species, on the contrary, strong and vig- 
orous, with a right, like you, to earth, air, water and 
sunshine. "^ 

Whatever may be your love, your kindness and your 
good intentions towards woman, your book would be 
immensely dangerous to the cause of her liberty, if men 
were in a mood to relish your ethics : but they will re- 
main as they are ; and the dignity of wgman, kept wak- 
ing by their brutality, their despotism, their desertion, 
their foul morals, will not be lulled to sleep under the 
fresh, verdant, alluring and treacherously perfumed foli- 
age of this manchineel tree, called the book of Love. 

In Michelet's later work, " Woman," by the side of 
many beautiful pages full of heart and poetry are found 
things that we regret to point out, for the sake of the 
author. 

M. Michelet has evidently amended, as we shall pres- 
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on him ; but as a spice of vengeance, he pretends that 
their language has been dictated by directors, philoso^ 
phers and others. We know some of these ladies per- 
sonally, and can assure him that they have had do di- 
rector of any kind — quite the contrary. 

Is it also' in consequence of rancor that the auv 
thor pretends that woman loves man, not for his real 
worth, but because he pleases her, and that she makes 
God in her own image, " a God of partiality and ca- 
price, who saves those who please him ? " " In femin- 
ine theology," adds Michelet, " God would say : I love 
thee because thou art a sinner, because thou hast no 
merit ; I have no reason to love thee, but it is sweet to 
me to forgive." 

Very well, your sex loves woman /or her real worth ; 
we never hear a man, enamored of some unworthy 
creature, say :" What matters it, I love her ! " Your 
love is always wise, and given reasonably ; none but de- 
serving women can please you. I ask why so many 
honest women are abandoned and unhappy, while so 
many that are impure and vicious, yet sought and ador- 
ed, are in possession of the art of charming, of ruining 
and of perverting men ? 

Michelet deplores the state of divorce which is estab- 
lished between the sexes ; we deplore it likewise ; but 
our complaints do not remedy it. Men shun marriage 
from motives that do them no credit: they have at 
their pleasure the poor girls whom want places at their 
mercy ; they shun marriage because they do not wish 
a real, that is, an autonomous wife at their side; for 
themselves, they wish liberty, for their wife, slavery. 

On their side, women tend to enfranchisement, which 
is well for them as it is for men : they should not suffer 
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themselves to be turned aside from their pursuit ; on the 
other hand, as men are attracted by a costly toilette, and 
neglect plainly dressed women, if the latter, in the wish 
to please and retain them, imitate public women, whose 
is the fault ? Is it ours, who desire to please you and to 
be loved by you, or yours, who can only be attracted by 
dress ? If you loved us for our real worthy and not be- 
cause our dresses and jewels please your eye, we would 
not ruin vou. 

Let us point out in a few lines the contradictions and 
differences that are found between Michelet's first and 
second works. 

In both, woman is the flame of love and of the fire* 
side, religion, harmony, poetry, the guardian of the do- 
mestic hearth, a housewife whose cares are ennobled by 
love : civilization is due to her grace, she should be the 
representative of grace if not of beauty. 

In both books, the household must be isolated ; the 
wife must have no intimate friendship ; mother, broth- 
ers and sisters prevent her from becoming absorbed as 
she ought to be in her husband. What we think of this 
absorption is already known ; we will only say here that 
if the friends and relatives of the wife should be expelled, 
those of the husband should be none the less so ; the 
mother and friends of the husband have more power to 
injure the wife than those of the wife to injure the hus- 
band ; numerous sad facts prove this. 

In " Love," woman is a receptive power, incapable 
of comprehending conscientious works ; she must receive 
everything from her husband in the intellectual and 
moral point of view. 

In " Woman,"^ she is half of the couple, in the same 
ratio as man is capable of the most lofty speculations. 
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and thoroughly understands administration. She gives 
the child the education that before all else will influence 
the rest of his life. "So long as woman is not the 
partner of labor and of actioUy^ says the author, " we 
are serfs, we can do nothing — she may even be the 
equal of man in medical science ; she is a school, she 
is sole educatress, etc." 

Very well, thus far ; and doubtless Michelet would 
have been consistent, had he not got into his head a 
masculine and a feminine ideal which spoils everything ; 
he reasoned to himself: " Man is a creator, woman a 
harmony whose end and destination is love ; " and, conse- 
quently, ho marks out for the latter a plan of education 
different from that by which man should be developed ; 
the natural sciences are suited to woman, history should 
only be taught her to form in her a firm moral and re- 
ligious faith. As love is her vocation, to each season of 
the life of woman should correspond an object of love ; 
flowers, the doll, poor children, next the lover, then the 
husband and children, then the care of young orphans, 
prisoners, etc. 

In " Love," the wife alone seems bound to confess to 
the husband. In " Woman," the obligation is mutual. 

The widow, in ** Love," should not marry again, in 
•* Woman," she may espouse a friend of the husband, or 
still better, the one whom he may choose on his death- 
bed ; if she is too old, she may watch over a young 
man ; but she will do better to protect young girls, to 
make peace in families, to facilitate marriages, to super- 
intend prisons, etc. 

We will carry the analysis no further ; our objections 
to the author's doctrine will be found in the article on 
Froudhon, and in the sequel of the work* 



CHAPTER II. 
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The tenth and eleventh studies of the last work of 
M. Proudhon, '* Justice in the Revolution and in the 
Church," comprise the author's whole doctrine concern- 
ing Woman, Love, and Marriage. 

Before analyzing it and criticising its chief points, I 
must acquaint my reiaders with the polemical commence- 
ment which appears to have given rise to the publica- 
tion of the strange doctrines of our great critic. In the 
Rerme Philosophique of December, 1856, the follovnng 
article by me was published under the title, Proudhon 
and the Woman Question : — 

" Women have a weakness for soldiers, it is said. It is 
true, but they should not be reproached for it ; they love 
even the show of courage, which is a glorious and holy 
thing. I am a woman, Proudhon is a great soldier of 
thought. I cannot therefore prevent myself from re. 
garding him with esteem and sympathy ; sentiments to 
which he will owe the moderation of my attack on his 
opinions concerning the rSle of woman in humanity. 
In his first " Memoir on Property," note on page 265, 
edition of 1841, we read the following paradox in the 

style of the Koran : 

2* 
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« Between man and woman may exist love, passion, 
the bond of habit, whatever you like ; there is not true 
society. Man and woman are not companions. The 
difference of sex gives rise between them to a separation 
of the same nature as that which the difference of races 
places between animals. Thus, far from applauding 
what is now called the emancipation of woman, I should 
be much more inclined, were it necessary to go to this 
extremity, to put woman in seclusion.^^ 

In the third ** Memoir on Property," we read : 

^^ This signifies that woman, by nature and by desti- 
nation^ is neither associate y nor ciUzen^ nor public func-' 
tionary.^^ 

I open the " Creation of Order in Humanity," and 
read there : 

^' It is in treating of education that we must deter- 
mine the part of woman in society. Woman, until she 
becomes a wife, is apprerUice, at most u/nder-superintendr 
enty in the work-shop, as in the family, she remains a 
minor J and does not form apart of the commonwealth. 
Woman is not, as is commonly affirmed, the half nor the 
equal of ma/n^ but the living and sympathetic compU" 
mefU that is lacking to make him an individual." 

In the " Economical Contradictions," we read : 

" For my part, the more I reflect on the destiny of 
woman outside of the family and the household, the less 
I can account for it : cov/rtesa/n or housewife^ (house- 
wife, I say, not servant,) I see no medium." 

I had always laughed at these para.doxes ; they had 
no more doctrinal value in my eyes than the thousand 
other freaks so common to this celebrated critic. A 
short time since, an obscure journal pretended that 
Ftoudhon, in private conversations, had drawn up a 
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formula of an entire system based on masculine omnip- 
otence, and published this system in its columns. One 
of two things i^ certain, said 1 1<> myself ; either the jour- 
nalist speaks falsely, or he tells the truth ; if he speaks 
falsely, his evident aim is to destroy Proudhon in the 
confidence of the friends of progress, and to make him 
lose his lawfol share of influence, in which case, he must 
be warned of it ; if he tells the truth, Proudhon must 
still be warned of the fkct, since it is impossible that, be- 
ing the father of several daughters^ paternal feeling 
should not have set him on the road to reason. At all 
events, I must know about it. I wrote to Proudhon, 
who, the next day, returned me an answer which I 
transcribe verbatim : 

" Madam : 

" I know nothing of the article published by 
M. Charles Robin in the Telegraphe of yesterday. In 
order to inform myself with regard to this paraphrase, 
as you entitle the article of M. Robin, I examined my 
first « Memoir on Property," page 265, Gamier edition, 
(I have no other,) and found no note there. I examin- 
ed the same page in my other pamphlet, and discovered 
no note anywhere. It is therefore impossible for me to 
reply to your first question. 

" I do not exactly know what you call mi/ opinians 
on woman, marriage and the family ; for I believe I 
have given no one a right to speak of my opinions on 
these subjects, any more than on that of property. 

" I have written economical and social criticisms ; in 
making these criticisms (I take the word in its highest 
signification), I may have indeed expressed judgments 
to a greater or less degree relative, concerning a truth, j 
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I have no where that I know of, framed a dogma, a 
theory, a collection of principles ; in a word, a system. 
All that I can tell you is, in the first place, as far as 
concerns myself, that my opinions have been formed 
progressively and in an unvarying direction ; that, at the 
time at which I write, I have not deviated from this di- 
rection ; and that, with this reserve, my existing opin- 
ions accord perfectly with what they were seventeen 
years ago when I published my first memoirs. 

" In the second place, with regard to you. Madam, 
who, in interrogating me do not leave me in igno- 
rance of your sentiments, I will tell you with all the 
frankness which your letter exacts, and which you ex- 
pect from a compatriot, that I do not regard the ques- 
tion of marriage, of woman, and of the family in the 
same light as yourself, or any of the innovating authors 
whose ideas have come to my knowledge ; that I do not 
admit, for^ instance, that woman has the right at the 
present time to separate her cause from that of man, and 
to demand for herself special legislation, as though her 
chief tyrant and enemy were man ; that further, I do 
not admit that, whatever reparation may be due to wo- 
man, of joint thirds with her husband (or father) and 
her children, the most rigorous justice can ever make 
her the equal of man ; that neither do I admit that 
this inferiority of the female sex constitutes for it either 
servitude, or humiliation, or a diminution of dignity, 
liberty, or happiness. I maintain that the contrary is 
true. 

" I consider, therefore, the sort of crusade that is be- 
ing carried on at this time by a few estimable ladies in 
both hemispheres in behalf of the prerogatives of their 
sex, aa a symptom of the general renovation that is be- 
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ing wrought ; but nevertheless, as an exaggerated symp- 
tom, an infatuation that proceeds precisely from the tn- 
firmity of the sex and its incapacity to understand and 
to govern itself 

" I have read, Madam, a few of your articles. I find 
that your wit, capacity and knowledge place you cer- 
tainly above an infinity of males who have nothing of 
their sex but the proletary faculty. In this respect, 
were it necessary to decide on your thesis by compari- 
sons of this kind, you would doubtless gain the cause. 

" But you have too much good sense not to compre- 
hend that the question here is by no means to compare 
individual with individual, but the whole feminine sex 
in its aggregate with the whole masculine sex, in or- 
der to know whether these two halves, the complements 
of each other, are or are not equals in the human an- 
drogynus. 

" In accordance with this principle, I do not believe 
that your system, which is, I think, that of equality or 
equivalence, can be sustained, and I regard it as a weak- 
ness of our epoch. 

** You have interrogated me. Madam, with Franche- 
Comtois abruptness. I wish you to take my words in 
good part, and, since I doubtless do not agree at all with 
you, not to see in me an enemy of woman, a detractor 
of your sex, worthy of the animadversions of maidens, 
wives and mothers. The rules of fair discussion oblige 
you to admit at least that you may be -deceived, that I 
may be right, that in such case it is I who am truly the 
defender and friend of woman ; I ask nothing more. 

** You and your companions have raised a very great 
question, which I think that you have hitherto treated 
quite superficially. But the indifierent manner in which i 
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this subject has been treated should not be considered as 
conclusive reason for not receiving it ; on the contrary, 
I regard it as another reason for the advocates of the 
equality of the two sexes to make greater efforts. In 
this respect, Madam, I doubt not that you will signalize 
yourself anew, and await with impatience the volume 
that you announce, which I promise to read with all the 
attention of which I am capable." 

On reading this letter, I transcribed the ndte which 
M. Proudhon had not succeeded in finding, and sent it 
to him, with the article of M. Charles Robin. As he 
did not reply, his silence authorizes me to believe the 
journalist. 

Ah I you persist in maintaining that woman is infe- 
rior, minor ! you believe that women will bow devoutly 
before the high decree of your autocracy ! No, no ; it 
will not, it cannot be so. To battle, M. Proudhon ! 
But let us first dispose of the question of my personality. 

You consider me as an exception, by telling me that, 
if it were necessary to decide on my thesis by comparison 
between a host of men and myself, the decision would 
be, doubtless, in favor of my ojpinions. Mark my reply.: 

" Every true law is absolute. The ignorance or folly 
of grammarians, moralists, jurisconsults, and other phi- 
losophers, alone invented the proverb : There is no rule 
without an exception. The mania of imposing' laws on 
Nature^ instead of studying Nature^ s own laws^ after- 
wards confirmed this aphorism of ignorance.^^ Who 
said this ? You, in the " Creation of Order in Human- 
ity." Why is your letter in contradiction with this 
doctrine ? 

Have you changed your opinion ? Then I entreat 
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you to tell me whether men of worth are not quite as 
exceptional in their sex, as women of merit in theirs. 
You have saia : " Whatever may be the Sifferences ex- 
isting between men, they are equal, because they are 
human beings." Under, penalty of inconsistency, you 
must add : Whatever may be the differences existing 
between the sexes, they are equal, because they form a 
part of the human species •^— unless you prove that wo- 
men are not a part of humanity. Individual worth, not 
being the basis of right between men, cannot become so 
between the sexes. Your compliment is, therefore, a 
contradiction. ^ 

I add, lastly, that I feel myself linked with my sex 
by too close a solidarity ever to be content to see myself 
abstracted from it by an illogical process. I am a wo- 
man — I glory in it ; I rejoice if any value is set upon 
me, not for myself, indeed, but because this contributes 
to modify the opinion of men with respect to my sex. 
.A woman who is happy in hearing it said : " You are 
a maUj^ is, in my eyes, a simpleton, an unworthy crea- 
ture, avowing the superiority of the masculine sex ; and 
the men who think that they compliment ^ her in this 
manner, are vainglorious and impertinent boasters. If 
I acquire any desert, I thus pay honor to women, I re- 
veal their aptitudes, I do not pass into the other sex 
any more than Proudhon abandons his own, because he 
is elevated by his intellect above the level of foolish and 
ignorant men ; and if the ignorance of the mass of men 
prejudges nothing against their right, no more does the 
ignorance of the mass of women prejudge anything 
against theirs. 

You affirm that man and woman do not form true 
society. 
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Tell US, then, what is marriage, what is society. 

You affirm that the di£Perence of sex places between 
man and woman a separation of the same nature as 
that which the difference of races places between ani- 
mals. Then prove : 

That the race is not essentially formed of two sexes ; 

That man and woman can be reproduced separately ; 

That their common product is a mixed breed, or a 
mule; 

That their characteristics are dissimilar, apart from 
sexuality. 

And if you come off with honor from this great feat 
of strength, you will still have to prove : 

That to difference of race corresponds difference of 
right; 

That the black, the yellow, the copper-colored persons 
belonging to races inferior to the Caucasian cannot truly 
associate with the latter ; that they are minors. 

Come, sir, study anthropology, physiology, and phro- 
i ^ology^ and employ your serial dialectics to prove all 
j this to us. 

You are inclined to seclude woman, instead of eman- 
cipating her ? 

Prove to men that they have the right to do so ; to 
women, that it is their duty to suffer themselves to be 
placed under lock and key. I declare, for my part, that 
I would not submit to it. Does Proudhon remember 
how he threatens the priest who shall lay his hand on 
his children ? Well, the majority of women would not 
confine themselves to threats against those who might 
have the Mussulmanic inclination of Proudhon. 

You affirm that by na^ttre^ and by destination^ woman 
is neither associate^ nor citizen^ nor functionary. Tell 
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US, in the first place, what nature it is necessary to have 
to be all these. 

' Reveal to us the naiwre of woman, since you claim 
to know it better than she does herself. 

Reveal to us her destination^ which apparently is not 
that which we see, nor which she believes to be such. 

Tou affirm that woman, until her marriage, is nothing 
more than apprentice^ at most, under-superintendent 
in the social workshop ; that she is minor in the family, 
and does not form apart of the commonwealth. 

Prove, then, that she does not execute in the social 
workshop and in the family works equivalent^ or equal, 
to those of man. 

Prove that she is less useful than man. 

Prove that the qualities that give to man the right of 
citizenship, do not exist in woman. 

I shall be severe with you on this head. To subor- 
dinate woman in a social order in which she must work 
in order to live is to desire prostitution ; for disdain of 
the producer extends to the value of the product ; and 
when such a doctrine is contrary to science, good sense, 
and progress, to sustain it is cruelty^ is moral monstros^ 
ity. The woman who cannot live by working, can only 
do so by prostituting herself; the equal of man or a 
courtesan, such is the alternative. He is blind who 
does not see it. 

You see no other fate for woman than to be courtesan 
or housewife. Open your eyes wider, and dream less, 
and tell me whether all those useful and courageous 
women are only housewives or courtesans, who support 
themselves honorably by arts, literature, instruction ; 

Who found numerous and prosperous manufactures ; 

Who superintend commercial establishments ; 
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Who are such good managers, that many among them 
conceal or repair the faults resulting &om the careless- 
ness or dissipation of their husbands. 

Prove to us, therefore, that all tliis is wrong ; 

Prove to us that it is not the result of human progress . 

Prove to us that labor, the stamp of the human spei. 
cies — that labor, which you consider as the great eman- 
cipator — that labor, which makes men equal and free, * 
has not virtue to make women equal and free. If you 
prove this to us, we shall have to register one contradic- 
tion more. 

You do not admit that woman should have the right 
of claiming for herself special legislation, as though man 
were her chief enemy and tyrant. 

You, sir, are the one that legislates specially for wo- 
man ; she herself desires nothing but the common law. 

Yes ; until now, man, in subordinating woman, has 
been her tyrant and enemy. I am of your opinion 
when, in your first " Memoir on Property," you say 
that, so long as the strong and the weak are not equcUs^ 
they are strangers^ they cannot form an alHs^nce, they 
are enemies. Yes, thrice yes, so long as man and wo- 
man are not equals, woman is in the right in considering 
man as her tyra/nt and enemy. 

** The most rigorous justice cannot make woman the 
EQUAL of man." And it is to a woman jsvhom you set 
in your opitiion above a host of men, that you affirm 
such a thing ! What a contradiction ! 

" It is an infatuation for women to demand their 
right I " An infatvution like that of slaves, pretending 
that they were created freemen ; of the citizens of '89, 
proving that men are equal before the law. Do you 
know who were, who are the infatuated ? The masters, 
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the nobles, the whites, the men who have denied, who 
do deny, and who will deny, that slaves, citizens, blacks, 
and women, are born for liberty and equality. 

" The sex to which I belong is incapable of under- 
standing and governing itself," say you ! 

Prove that it is destitute of intellect ; 

Prove that great empresses and great queens have not 
governed as well as great emperors and great kings ; 

Prove against all the &cts patent that women are not 
in general good observers and good managers ; 

Then prove that all men understand themselves per- 
fectly and govern themselves admirably, and that pro- 
gress moves as if on wheels. 

" Woman is neither the half nor the equal of man ; 
she is the complement that finally makes him an indi- 
vidual; the two sexes form tlie human a/ndrogynus.^^ 
Come ; seriously, what means this jingle of empty words*? 
They are metaphors, unworthy to figure in scientific 
language, when our own and the other higher zoologi- 
cal species are in question. The lioness, the she- wolf 
and the tigress are no more the halves or the comple- 
ment of their species than woman is the complement of 
man. Or Nature has established two exteriorities^ two 
wills, she ' affirms two unities, two entireties not one, 
or two halves; the arithmetic of Nature cannot be de- 
stroyed by the fireaks of the imagination. 

Is equality before the law based upon individhwi qual 
ities ? Proudhon replies in the " Creation of Order in 
Humanity " : 

" Neither birth, nor figure, nor faculties^ nor fortune, 
nor rank, nor profession, nor talent, nor anything that 
distinguishes individuals establishes between them a dif- 
ference of species ; all being men, and the law regula^ 
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iMff onlp hwnan relations^ U is the same far oS; so iki 
to establish exceptions, it would be necessary to pioft 
that the individuals excepted are above or beneath dtf 
human species." 

Prove to us that women are above or beneath the kih 
man species, that they do not form a part of it, or, unkr 
penalty of contradiction^ submit to the consequences of 
your doctrine. 

You say in the " Social Revolution ; " 

"Neither conscience, nor reason, nor liberty, nor It- 
bor, pure forces, •prtmofy avid creative faculties^ can be 
made mechanical without being destroyed. Their Mi- 
son of existence is in themselves ; in their works thfj 
should find their reason of action. In this consists the 
human person, a sacred person, etc." 

Prove that women have neither conscience, nor rrnwWi 
nor moral liberty, and that they do not labor. If k ii 
demonstrated that they possess the primary and creuibe 
factdties^ respect their human person, for it is sacred. 

In the " Creation of Order in Humanity," you say: 

" Specifically, labor satisfies the desire of our p^:'s<ah 
ality, which tejids invincibly to make a difference b^ 
tween itself and others, to render itself independent^ t§ 
conquer its liberty and its character." 

Prove then that women have no special work, and, tf 
facts contradict you, acknowledge that, it inevitdU^ 
tends to independeficej to liberty. 

Do you deny that they are your equals because thegf 
are less intelligent as a whole than men ? In the fiM 
place,. I contest it ; but I need not do so, you yourself f»> 
solve this diflSculty in the " Creation of Order in H** 
manity : " . 

" The inequality of capacities, when not caused w 
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eonstitational vices, matilation or want, results from 
general ignorance, insufficient method, lack or £dsity of 
education, and divergence of intuition through lack of 
sequence^ whence arises dispersion and confusion of ideas. 
Now, all these (acts productive of inequality are essen- 
tially abnormal, therefcxre the inequality of capacities is 
abnormal." 

Unless you prove that women are mutilated by Na- 
ture, I do not exactly see how you can escape the con- 
sequences of your syllogism : not only has feminine in- 
iferiority the same sources as masculine ignorance, but 
public education is refused to women, the great profes- 
sional schocJs are closed to them, those who through 
their intellect equal the most intelligent among you have 
had twenty times as many difficulties and prejudices to 
overcome. 

You wish to subordinate women because in general 
thdy have less muscular force than you ; but at this rate 
the weak men ought not to be the equals of the strong, 
and you combat this consequence yourself in your first 
** Memoir on Property," where you say : 

** Social equilibrium is the equalization of the strong 
and the weak." 

If I have treated you with consideration, it is be- 
cause you are an intelligent and progressive man, and 
because it is impossible that you should remain under 
the influence of the doctors of the Middle Age on one 
question, while you are in advance of the majority of 
your cotemporaries on so many others. You will cease 
to sustain an illogical series that is without foundation, 
remembering, as you have said so well in the " Creation 
of Order in Humanity : " 

*^ That the greater part of philosophical aberrations 
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and chimeras have arisen from attribnting to logical M* 
ries a reality that they do not possess, and endeavoring 
to explain the nature of man by abstractions." 

You will acknowledge that all the higher animal tf^ 
cies are composed of two sexes ; 

That in none is the female the inferior of the ma^ 
except sometimes through force, which cannot be the bar 
sis of human right ; 

You will renounce the androgynus, which is only a 
dream. 

Woman, a distinct individual, endowed with con- 
sciousness, intellect, will and activity like man, will be 
no longer separated from him oefore the laws. 

You will say of all, both men and women, as in your 
first " Memoir on Property : " 

^^ Liberty is an absolute right, because it is to man 
what impenetrability is to matter, a condition sine qua 
non of existence. Equality is an absolute rights because 
without equality, there is no society." 

And you will thus show the second degree of socia- 
ability, which you yourself define, " the recognition in 
another of a personality equal to our own." 

I appeal therefore from Proudhon drunk with theology 
to Proudhon sobered by facts and science, moved by the 
sorrows and disorders resulting from his own systems. 

I hope I shall not encounter his Herculean club raised 
against the holy banner of truth and right ; against wo- 
man, — -that being physically so weak, morally so stron^^ 
who, bleeding, and steeped in gall beneath her crown of 
roses, is just on the point of reaching the top of the 
rough mountain where progress will shortly give bar 
her lawful place by the side of man. But if my hopes 
are deceitful, mark me well, M. Proudhon, you will find 
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me standing firmly in the breach, and, whatever may be 
your strength, I vow that you shall not overthrow me. 
I will courageously defend the right and dignity of your 
daughters against the despotism and logical error of 
their father, and the victory will remain mine, for, de- 
finitively, it always belongs to' truth." 

Proudhon replied by the following letter in the JRevue 
Philosophique : 

" To Madame d'HBRicouRX. 

• " Well, Madam, what did I tell you in my 
last letter ? 

" I consider the sort of crusade that is being carried 
on at this time by some estimable ladies in both hemi- 
spheres in behalf of their sex, as a symptom of the gen- 
eral revolution that is being wrought ; but nevertheless 
as an exaggerated symptom, an infatuation that proceeds 
precisely from the inferiority of the sex and its incapa- 
city to understand and to govern itself. 

" I begin by withdrawing the word infatuaiion^ which 
may have wounded you, but which was not, as you 
know, intended for publicity. 

" This point adjusted, I will tell you. Madam, with 
all the respect that I owe you as a woman, that I did 
not expect to see you confirm my judgment so speedily 
by your petulant appeal. 

" I was at first at a loss to know whence came the 
discontent that impelled the bravest, the most distin- 
guished among you, to an assault on paternal and mar- 
ital supremacy. I said to myself, not without disqui- 
tnde. What is the matter? What is it that troubles 
them ? With what do they reproach us ? To which 
of our faculties, our virtues, our prerogatives ; or else of 
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our failings, our perfidies, our calamities, do they as- 
pire ? Is this the cry of their outraged nature, or aD 
aberration of their understanding ? 

*^ Your attack, joined to the studies which I immedi- 
ately commenced on the subject, came at last to solve 
the question. 

" No, Madam, you know nothing of your sex ; you 
do not know the first word of the question that you and 
your honorable confederates are agitating with so much 
noise and so little success. And, if you do not compr^ 
hend this question ; if, in your eight pages of reply to 
my letter, there are forty paralogisms, it results precisely, 
as I have told you, from your sexual infirmity. I mean 
by this word, the exactness of which is not, perhaps, irre- 
proachable, the quality of your understanding, which 
|)ermits you to seize the relation of things only as far as 
we, men, place your finger upon them. You have in 
the brain, as in the body, a certain organ incapable by 
itself of overcoming its native inertia, and which the 
masculine spirit alone is capable of setting in motion ; 
and even this does not always succeed. Such, Madam, 
is the result of my direct and positive observations ; I 
make them over to your obstetrical sagacity, and leave 
you to calculate therefrom the incalculable consequences 
to your thesis. 

" I will willingly enter into an elaborate discussion 
with you, Madam, on this obscure subject, in the Revue 
Pkilosophique. But — as you will comprehend as well ag 
I — the broader the question, the more it afiTects our most 
sacred, social, and domestic interests, the more impor- 
tant is it that we should approach it with seriousness 
and prudence. 

" The following course, therefore, appears to me i]|^ 

1 

\ 
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dispensable : In the first place, you have promised us a 
book, and I await it. I need this work to complete my 
documents and to finish my demonstration. Since I 
had the honor of receiving and« replying to your letter, 
I have made earnest and interesting studies on woman, 
which I ask only to rectify if they are erroneous ; as I 
also desire to set a seal on them if, as I have every rea- 
son to presume, your publication brings me but one con- 
firmation more. 

" I have verified by facts and documents the truth of 
all the assertions which you call on me to retract, 
namely : 

'* That the diflerence of sex raises up between man and 
woman a separation analogous — I did not say equal 
— to that which the difference of races and species es- 
tablishes between animals ; 

. " That by reason of this separation or difference, man 
and woman are not associates / I did not say that they 
could not be anything else ; 

' " That, consequently, woman can only be a citizen 
in so far as she is the wife of a citizen ; as we say Mar- 
dame la Presidente to the wife of a President : which 
does not imply that no other r81e exists for her. 

" In two words, I am in a position to establish, by 
observation and reasoning, the facts, that woman, being 
weaker than man with respect to muscular force^ as you 
yourself acknowledge, is not less inferior to him with 
respect to industrial, artistic, philosophical and 
MORAL power; SO that if the condition of woman in 
society be regulated, as you demand for her, by the 
same justice as the condition of man, it is all over with 
her, she is a slave. 

" To which I add, immediately, that this system is 
8 
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precisely what I reject : the principle of pure, rigorous 
riglit, of that terrible right which the Roman compared 
to an unsheathed sword, jus stHctum^ and which rules 
individuals of the same sex among themselves, being 
different from that which governs the relations between 
individuals of different sexes. 

" What is this principle, differing from justice, and 
which, notwithstanding, would not exist without jus- 
tice ; which all men feel in the depth of their souls, and 
of which you women alone have no idea ? Is it love ? 
nothing more ? I leave it to you to divine. And if 
your penetration succeeds in clearing up this mystery, 
I consent. Madam, to sign you a certificate of genius ; 
Et eris mihi nujgnm ApoUo. But then you will have 
given me the cause. 

" Such, Madam, in a few words, are the conclusions 
to which I have arrived, and which the reading of your 
book surely will not modify. Notwithstanding, as it is 
absolutely posssible that your personal observations may 
have led you to diametrically opposite results, good feith 
in the discussion and respect for our readers and our- 
selves exact that, before entering upon the controversy, 
a reciprocal interchange of all the documents that we 
have collected should be made between us. You may 
take cognizance of mine. 

" One other condition, which I entreat you, Madam, 
to take in good part, and from which I shall not depart 
under any pretext, is that you shall choose yourself a 
male sponsor. 

** You, who have declared yourself so energetically 
on this point, would not wish your adversary to make 
the least sacrifice to gallantry in so serious a discussion ; 
and you are right. But I, Madam, who am so tar from 
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admitting your pretensions, cannot thus release myself 
from the obligations which manly and honorable civility 
prescribes towards ladies ; and as I propose, besides, to 
make yon serve as a subject of experiment ; as, after 
having made the autopsy of five or six women of the 
greatest merit for the instruction of my readers, I count 
also on making yours, you will conceive that it is quite 
impossible for me to argue from you, of you, and with 
you, without exposing myself at every word to a viola- 
tion of all the rules of conventionality. 

'^ I know. Madam, that such a condition will annoy 
you ; it is one of the disadvantages of your position to 
which you must submit courageously. You are a plain- 
ti£P, and, as a woman, you affirm that you are oppressed. 
Appear, then, before the judgment seat of incorruptible 
public opinion with this tyrannous chain which rouses 
your ire, and which, according to me, exists only in 
your disordered imagination. You will be but the more 
interesting for it. Besides, you would deride me if, 
while sustaining the superiority of man, I should begin 
by according to you the equality of woman by disputing 
with you on an equal footing of companionship. You 
have not counted, I imagine, upon my falling into this 
inconsistency. 

** You will not lack for champions, besides. I expect 
of your courtesy. Madam, that he whom you shall select 
as my antagonist, who will sign and affirm all your arti 
cles, and assume the responsibility of your affirmations 
and replies, shall be worthy of both you and me ; so 
that, in fine, I shall not have a right to complain that 
you have pitted me against a man of straw. 

" What has most surprised me, since this hypothesis 
of the equality of the sexes, renewed by the Greeks as 
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well as by many others, has become known among us, 
has been to see that it numbered among its partisans 
almost as many men as women. I sought a long time 
for the reason of this strange fact, which I at first at., 
tributed to chivalrit; zeal ; I think now that I have 
found it. It is not to the advantage of the knights* . I 
shall be glad, Madam, for their sake and yours, if this 
serious examination should prove that the new emanci'^ 
pators of woman are the most lofty, the broadest^ and- 
the most progressive, if not the most masculine mindst 
of the age. 

^^ You say^ Miadam, that women have a weakness for^ 
soldiers. It is doubtless on this account that you have^ 
lashed me soundly. He who lovethi ckasteneth. When; 
I was three years and a half old, my mother, to get rid. 
of me, sent me to a school-mistress of the neighborhood, 
an excellent woman, called Madelon. One day she 
threatened to whip me for some piece of mischief. It 
made me ftirious; I snatched her switch from her hand, 
and flung it in her face. I was always a disobedknt' 
subject. I shall be glad, therefore, to find that you do^ 
not assume towards me castigating airs, which it does- 
not belong to a man to return ^ but I leave this to your 
discretion. Strike, redouble the blows, do not spare me ; 
and if I should chance to grow restive under the rod, 
believe me none the less, Madam, your affectionate ser- 
vant and compatriot, 

" Pkoudhon." 

Taking up the discussion in turn, I replied as fol- 
lows, in the ensuing February number : — 

I am forbidden, sir, to answer your letter in the inde- 
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{towards me: 

By reispect for the gravity of >my nabject ; 

By respect for our readers ; 

By respect for myself. 

You find yourself ill at ease in the Popilian circle 
that has been traced around you i>y the hand of a wo- 
man ; all understand this, I among the rest. Ill-armed 
for defence, worse armed, perhaps, for attack, you would 
like to escape ; but your jskill as a tactician will avail 
ypu nothing ; you shall not quit the fatal circle till van- 
quished, either by me, or by yourself, if you confess 
your weakness on the point in litigation, by continuing 
to refuse a discussion under flimsy pretexts, or, lastly, 
by public opinion, which will award to you the quality 
of inconsistency, the least desirable of all to a dialec- 
tician. 

This being understood, I must tell you that, person- 
ally, I am satisfied that you should attack, m the rights 
of woman^ the cause of justice and progress. It is an 
augury of success to this cause; you have always been 
fatal to all that you have scmght to sustain. 

It is true that your attitude in this question makes 
you the ally of the dogmatism of the Middle Age ; it 
is true that the official representatives of this dogma- 
tism avail themselves, at the present time, of your argu- 
ments and your name to maintain their influence over 
women, and through them over men aud children ; and 
this in order to revive the past, to stifle the future. Is 
this your intention ? I do not believe it. You are, in 
my eyes, a subverter, a destroyer, in whom instinct 
sometimes gets the better of intellect, and from whom 
it shuts out a clear view of the consequences of his 
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writings. Formed for strife, you most have adversaries ; 
and, in default of enemies, you cruelly fall on those who 
are fighting in the same ranks with yourself. In all 
your writings, one feels that the second part of educa- 
tion — that which inspires respect and loye oi wranan — 
IS completely wanting in you. 

Let us come to your letter. 

You reproach me with having made forty paralo^ 
gisms ; it was your duty at least to have cited one of 
these. However, let us see. 

You say : between man and woman there is a separa- 
tion of the same nature a>s that which the difference of 
race establishes between animals. 

. Woman, by nature and destination, is neither associr 
ate, nor citizen, nor functionary. 

She is, until marriage, only apprentice, at most, un- 
der-superirUendent in the social workshop ; she is a mi- 
nor in the family, and does not form a part of the com-* 
monwealth. 

You conceive of no destiny for her outside of the 
household : she can be only housewife or courtesan. 

She is incapable of understanding and of governing 
herself 

To make a paralogism is to draw a conclusion firom 
&lse premises ; now did I conclude from such in saying : 

In order that all these paradoxes may become truths, 
you have to prove : 

That man and woman are not of the same race ; 

That they can be reproduced separately ; 

That their common product is a mixed breed or a mule ; 

That diflFerence of races corresponds to difference of 
rights. 

You have to define for us an association, and also the 
nature of a citizen or a functionary. 
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You have to prove that woman is less useful than man 
in society ; 

That, at the present time, she is necessarily a house- 
wife, when she is not a courtesan ; 

That she is destitute of intellect, that she knows noth- 
ing of government. 

You pretend that woman has not a right to demand 
for herself special legislation. 

Was I guilty of a paralogism in pointing out to you 
that it is not she, but you^ who demand this, since 
you lay down as a principle the inequality of the sexes 
before human law 7 

All that you say relatively to the pretended inferior- 
ity of woman and the conclusions which you draw from 
it applying to human races inferior to our own, it would 
be easy for me to demonstrate that the consequence of 
your principles is the re- establishment of slavery. The 
nearest perfect has the right to take advantage of the 
weakest, instead of becoming his educator. An admL 
rable doctrine, full of the spirit of progress, fiill of gen- 
erosity ! I compliment you most sincerely on it. 

You say that labor specialized is the great emancipa- 
tor of man ; that labor, conscience, liberty, and reason, 
find only in themselves their right to exist and to act ; 
that these pure forces constitute the human person, 
which is sacred. 

You lay down the principle that the law is the same 
for all ; so that, to establish exceptions, it would be nec- 
essaiy to prove that the individuals excepted are above 
or beneath the human species. 

You say that social equilibrium is the equalization of 
the strong and the weak ; that all have the same rights, 
not through that which distinguishes them from each 
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other, but througli that which is common to them, — the 
quality of human beings. 

Was I guilty of paralogisms in saying to you : 

Then you cannot, by reason of her weakness or even 
of a supposed inferiority, exclude woman from equality 
of right : your principles interdict it, unless you prove : 

That she is superior or inferior to the human species^ 
and that she does not form a part of it ; 

That she is destitute of conscience^ ofjusticCy and of 
reason; that she does not labor ^ that she does not exe- 
cute specialties of labor. 

It is evident, that your doctrine concerning general 
right is in contradiction to your doctrine concerning the 
right of women ; it is evident that you are very incon- 
sequent, and that, however skillful you may be, you 
cannot extricate yourself from this embarrassment. 

In what you call an answer, there are a few passages 
that are worth the trouble of pausing to consider. 

Yoxi ask what impels the bravest^ the most distin- 
guished among us to an assault on paternal and marital 
supremacy. 

You do not comprehend the movement, or you would 
have said masculine supremacy. 

In my turn, I ask you : 

What would have impelled Proudhon, a Roman slave, 
to play the part of Spartacus ? 

What would have impelled Proudhon, a feudal serf, 
to organize a Jacquerie ? 

What would have impelled Proudhon, a black slave, 
to become a Toussaint L'Ouverture ? 

What would have impelled Proudhon, a Russian serf, 
to take the character of Poutgachef ? 

What would have impelled Proudhon, a citizen of '89, 
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to overthrow the privileges of the nobility and Ae 
dergy? 

What would impel Proudhon . • . but I will not 
touch on reality. 

What would Proudhon have replied to all the holders 
of prerogatives and supremacy^ who would not have 
£ailed on their part to have put to him the naive ques- 
tion : "Ah I what does this vile slave, this unworthy serf, 
this audacious and stupid citizen want of us, then ? To 
vfhichof owr factUties^ our viriv>es^ our prerogatives does 
he aspire ? Is this the cry of his outraged nature ^ or an 
aberration of his understanding ? " 

The answer that Proudhon would make, is that which 
will be made to him by all women who have attained 
majority. 

There is in the brain of woman, say you, an organ 
which the masculine mind alone is capable of setting in 
motion. Render the service then to science of pointing 
it out and demonstrating its manner of working. As 
to the other organ of which you speak, it is its inertia, 
doubtless, that has caused it to be defined by some, par- 
vum animal furibondum^ octo ligamentis alligatum. 
Before choosing anatomical and physiological facts as 
proofe of your assertions, consult some learned physi- 
cian ; such is the counsel given you, not only by my 06- 
stetrical, but also by my medical sagacity. 

You offer to acquaint me with your direct and posi- 
tive observations. What, Sir ! has it been possible for 
you in a few weeks to delve into the* depths of the 
healthy and the diseased organization ! to go through 
the whole labyrinth of functions implicated in the ques- 
tions. It is more than miraculous; despite my good 
will, I cannot believe it, unless you prove that you are i 

8* ^ 
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a prophet in commanication with some deity. Shall I 
tell you what I really think ? It is that you have stud- 
ied these matters neither directly nor indirectly^ and 
that it belongs to me to tell you that you do not wnder- 
stand woman; that you do not know the first word of 
the question. Tour five or six purely moral and intel- 
lectual autopsies prove only one thing ; namely, your 
inexperience in physiology. You have naively mistak- 
en the scalpel of your imagination for that of science. 

With regard to autopsies, you tell me that you are 
awaiting my promised work, in order to make mine. It 
would be doubtless a^ great honor to be stretched on 
your dissecting table in such good company as you 
promise me, but the instruction of my future readers 
does not permit me to enjoy this satisfaction. I shall 
not send my book to press until your own shall have ap 
peared, for I, too, intend to make your autopsy ; dissect 
me therefore now ; I promise you on my side that I 
will perform my duty conscientiously, properly and del- 
icately. 

** Woman," you say, ** being weaker than man with 
respect to muscular force^ is not less inferior to him with 
respect to industrial, artistic, philosophical and 
MORAL POWER ; SO that if the condition of woman in 
society be regulated, as you demand for her, by the 
same justice as the condition ofman^ it is all over with 
her ; she is a slave." 

Terrible man, you will be then always inconsistent, 
you will always contradict yourself and facts ! 

What do you hold as the basis of right ? The simple 
quality of being human ; everything that distinguishes 
individuals disappears before right. Well ! even though 
it were true that women were inferior to men, would 
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it follow that their rights were i\ot the same ? Accord- 
ing to you, by no means, if they form a part of the 
human species. There are not two kinds of justice, 
there is but one ; there are not two kinds of right, there 
is but one in the absolute sense. The recognition and 
respect of individual autonomy in the lowest of human 
beings as well as in the man and woman of genius is 
the law which should preside over social relations ; must 
a woman tell you this ! 

Let us now examine the value of your series of man 
and woman. 

With respect to the reproduction of the species, they 
form a series ; this is beyond dispute. 

As to the rest, do they form a series ? No. 

j^ it were a law that woman is muscularly weaker 
than man, the strongest woman would be weaker than 
the weakest man ; facts demonstrate the contrary daily. 

ff it were a law that women are inferior to men in 
industrial power ^ the most skillful woman would be in- 
ferior in industrial pursuits to the least skillful man ; 
now facts demonstrate daily that there are women who 
are excellent manufacturers and excellent managers; 
men who are unskilled in and unsuited to this kind of 
pursuits. 

If it were a Ixiw that women are inferior to men in 
artistic power ^ the best female artist would be inferior 
to the most indifferent male artist ; now facts daily de- 
monstrate the contrary ; there are more great female 
than male tragedians ; many men are mediocre in music 
and painting, and many women, on the other hand, re- 
markable in both respects, etc., etc. 

What follows from all this ? That your series is false, 
since facts destroy it. How did you form it ? The pro- 
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oess IS a curious study. You chose a few remarkable 
men, in whom, bj a convenient process of abstraction, 
you beheld all men, even to cretins ; you here took a 
few women, without taking into account in the slightest 
degree any differences of culture, instruction, and sur- 
roundings, and compared them with these eminent men, 
taking care to forget those that might have embarrfissed 
you ; then, deducing generals from particulars, creating 
two entities, you drew your conclusions. A strange 
manner of reasoning, truly 1 You have fallen into the 
mania of imposing rules on NaturCy instead of studying 
Nature^ s rules, and deserve that I should apply your 
own words to you: "The greatest part of the philo- 
sophical aberrations and chimeras havQ arisen from at- 
tributing to logical series a reality that they do not pos- 
sesSy and endeavoring to eocplain the nature of man by 
abstractions.^^ 

Still, if this were to strengthen your doctrines con- 
cerning the basis of right, it might be comprehended ; 
but it is to overthi'ow them 1 

You transform yourself into a Sphinx, to propose to 
me a riddle. " What is that right," you say, '* which 
is not justice, and which, n^4withstanding, would not 
exist without it, which presides over the relations of 
both sexes, the jus strictum governing only individuals 
of the same sex. If you divine it, you will have given 
me the cause." 

It is not necessary to be the great Apollo, to divine 
that it IS the right of grace, of mercy, towards an infe- 
rior that is not armed with strict riglit. 

If I have divined rightly, you liave simply begged 
the question by supposing that resolved which I dispute. 
I maintain that there is only one right, that one single 
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rigkt presides over the rights of inoividtuils and of 
sezeSy and that the right of mercy belongs to the do- 
main of sentiment. 

You wish it proved that the new emancipators of wo- 
man are the most elevated, the broadest, and the most 
progressive minds ol the age. Rejoice, your wish is ac- 
complished: a simple comparison between them and 
their adversaries will prove it to you. 

The emancipators, taking woman in the cradle of 
humanity, see her marching slowly towards civil eman- 
cipaticm. The intelligent disciples of progress, they 
wish, by extending a fraternal hand to her, to aid her 
in fulfilling her destiny. 

The non-emancipators, denying the historical law, re- 
gardless of the progressive and parallel movement of 
the populace, woman, and the industrial arts towards 
affranchisement, wish to thrust her back far beyond the 
Middle Age, to the days of Romulus and the Hebrew 
patriarchs. 

The emancipators, believing in individual autonomy, 
respecting it, and recognizing it in woman, wish to aid 
her to conquer it. Judging of the need that a free 
being has of liberty by the need that they have of it 
themselves, they are consistent. 

The non-emancipators, blinded by pride, perverted 
by a love of dominion as unbridled as unintelligent, de- 
sire liberty only /or themselves. These egotists, so sus- 
picious of those that menace their own freedom, wish 
half the human species to be in their chains. 

The emancipators have enough heart and ideality to 
desire a companion with whom they can exchange sen- 
timent and thought, and who can improve them in 
some respects and be improved by them in others; 
they love and respect woman. 
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The non-emancipators, without ideality, without love, 
chained to their senses and their pride, despise woman ; 
and wish to have in her only s. female^ a servant^ a ma- 
chine to produce young ones. ♦ They are males^ they are 
not yet men. 

ThQ emancipators desire perfection of the species, in 
a three-fold point of view : physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual. They know that races cannot be improved 
without selecting and perfecting the mothers. 

The non-emancipators are bent upon something quite 
different from the improvement of the species : let their 
children be lacking in intelligence, malicious, ugly, or 
deformed ; they think much less of this than of being 
masters. Do they know enough of physiology to have 
reflected that the faculties depend on organization^ that 
organization is capable of modification, that modifica- 
tions are transmitted, that woman has a great share in 
this transmission, a greater share, perhaps, than that of 
man ? It is therefore essential to place her in a condi- 
tion to perform this great function in the manner most 
useful to humanity. 

The emancipators desire humanity to go forward, to 
vibrate no longer between the past and the fiiture ; they 
know the influence that women possess, first over child- 
ren, then over men ; they know that woman cannot 
serve progress unless she finds it to her interest to do 
so ; that she will find it so only through liberty ; that 
she will love it only if her intellect is elevated by study, 
and her heart purified from the petty selfishness of home 
by the predominating love of the great human family. 
As they desire the end sincerely, they sincerely desire 
the means ; so long as half the human race shall labor 
as it is doing to destroy the edifice constructed by a few 
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members of the other half; so long as half the human 
race, the one that secretly governs the other^ shall have 
its face turned towards the past, the landmarks that 
point to the future will be threatened with being torn 
up. Do you consider it a crime in the emancipators to 
comprehend this, to seek to conjure down the peril ; and 
do you consider a virtue in the non-emancipators the 
foolish pride that places a cataract over their eyes ? 

A few words more, and I shall have done. You 
would rather, you say, that I should not assume casti- 
gating airs with you. But have you really the right to 
complain of it, you who have constituted yourself the 
chief whipper-in of the economists and the socialists ? 
I shall never go so &r towards you as you have gone 
towards them. You must resign yourself to my ab- 
rupt, sometimes harsh style. I am implacable towards 
whatever appears to me false and unjust ; and were you 
my brother, I should not war against you less sharply ; 
before all ties of affection and family, should come the 
love of justice and humanity. 

I owe now to my readers and to you, sii*, the exposi- 
tion of the thesis that I undertake to sustain ; for the 
phrase, tkb emancipation of women has been, and is, 
quite variously interpreted. 

With respect to rights man and woman are equal, 
whether the equality of faculties be admitted or rejected. 

But for a truth to be useful, it must be adapted to 
the surroundings into which we seek to introduce it. 

Absolute right being recognized, the practice of it 
remains. In practice, I see two kinds of rights : woman 
is ripe for the exercise of one of them ; but I acknow- 
ledge that the practice of the second would be at present 
dangerous, by reason of the education that the majority 
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of them have received. Yoa comprehend me, without 
making it necessary for me to explain myself more 
clearly in a Review in which social and political subjects 
are interdicted. 

The directors of the Revtie having informed me ihat 
my adversary re&sed to continue the discussion, I made 
the following recapitulation of his creed, concerning the 
rights and nature of woman. 

To the editors of the Revue PhUosophique et 2Ze- 
ligieuse : 

You inform me that M. Proudhon will not reply 
to the questions that I have put to him ; I have nei- 
ther the means nor the wish to constrain him to do 
so. I shall not inquire into the motives of his determi- 
nation ; my business now is only to make an exposition 
of his creed, which may be summed up in this wise : 

*'*' I believe that between man and woman, there is a 
separation of the same nature as that which the di£kiv- 
ence of race places between animals ; 

^^ I believe that, by nature and by destination, wo- 
man is neither associate, nor functionaay, nor citizen ; 

^^ I believe that, in the social workshop, she is, un- 
til her marriage, only apprentice, at most under-super- 
intendent ; 

*^ I believe that she is a minor in the family, art, 
science, manufactures, and philosophy, and that she is 
nothing in the commonwealth ; 

" I believe that she can only be housewife or cour- 
tesan ; 

^^ I believe that she is incapable of imderstanding 
and of governing hejrself ; 
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♦* I believe £rmlj that the basis of the equalitj of 
rights is in the simple quality of being hqman ; now, wo- 
man being unable to have rights equal to those of man, I 
laffirm that she does not belong to the human species." 

Is ProUdhon conscious how far his creed is in op- 
position to science, to facts, to the law of progress, to 
the tendencies of our own age, and does he dare to at- 
tempt to justify it by proofs ? 

Does he feel that this creed classes him among the 
abettors of the dogmatism of the Middle Age; and does 
he recoil before such a responsibility ? 

If this were the case, I should praise him for his 
prudent silence, and it would be my warmest desire that 
he should keep it forever on the question that divides us. 
To treat a subject, it is necessary to love and understand 
it ; I dare not say tliat Proudhon does not love woman, 
but I do affirm that he does not understand her ; he 
sees in her nothing more than the female of man ; his 
peculiar organization seems to rejider him unfit for the 
investigation of such a subject. He promises, in the 
work that he is preparing, to treat of the sphere and the 
rights of women ; if his doctrine has for its basis the 
paradoxical affirmations of his creed, I hope that he will 
this time take pains to rest them at least upon the sem- 
blances of proofs, which I shall examine with all the at- 
tention of which I am capable. 

By shrinking from discussion, he cannot escape my 
criticism. 

The two studies of Proudhon are simply the develop- 
ment of this creed. \ 

I promised to dissect the author ; therefore, I shall 
do so. # 
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Let me not be reproached with being pitiless ; Proud- 
hon has deserved it. 

Let me not be reproached with being a reasoning 
machine ; with such an adversary, one should be noth* 
ing else. 

Let me not be reproached with being harsh ; Prond- 
hon has shown a harshness and injustice with respect 
to women, even the most illustrious, that exceed all 
bounds. If I am harsh, I will endeavor on my part 
not to b^ unjust. ^ 

I 

Well, M. Proudhon, you have sought war with wo- 
men ! War you shall have. 

Tou have said, not without reason, that the Comtois 
are an obstinate race ; now, I am your countrywoman ; 
and as woman generally carries virtues and failings far- 
ther than man, I intend to outdo you in obstinacy. 

I have raised the banner under which your daughters 
will one day take shelter if they are worthy of the name 
they bear; I will hold it with a firm hand and will nev- 
er suffer it to be struck down ; against such as you, I 
have the heart and claws of a lioness. 

You begin by saying that you by no means desired to 
treat of the inequality of the sexes, but that half a dozen 
insurgent women with ink-stained fingers having defied 
you to discuss the question, you will establish by facts 
and documents the physical^ intellectual and moral inr 
feriority of woman ; that you will prove that her eman- 
cipation is the same thing as her prostitution, and will 
take her defence in hand against the rambling talk of a 
few impure women whom sin has rendered mad. — FW. 
IIL, p. 337.) • 
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I alone, by shutting jou up in a circle of contradio- 
tions, have dared defy you to discuss the question ; I 
sum up, therefore, in my own person, the few impure 
women whom sin has rendered mad. 

Insults of this sort cannot touch me ; the esteem, the 
regard, the precious friendship of eminently respectable 
men and women sitffice to reduce unworthy insinuations 
to naught. I should not notice them, with such con- 
tempt do they inspire me, were it not necessary to tell 
you that the time has gone by when one might hope to 
stifle the yoice of a woman by attacking her purity. 

If you do not ask the man who demands his rights 
and seeks to prove their legitimacy, whether he is up- 
right, chaste, etc., no more have you the right to ask 
the question of the woman who makes the same claim. 

Were I therefore so unfortunate as to be the vilest of 
mortals as regards chastity, this would not at all lessen 
the value of my claim. 

I greatly dislike any justification, but I owe it to the 
sacred cause that I defend, I owe it to my friends, to 
tell you that the moral education which my sainted, la- 
mented mother gave me, together with scientific studies, 
serious philosophy, and continual occupation, have kept 
me in what is commonly called the right path, and have 
strengthened the horror that I feel for all tyranny 
whether it be styled man or temperament. 

You accuse your biographer of having committed an 
indignity in directing an accusation against a woman, 
because this woman was your wife ; do you not commit 
anJndignity yourself in insulting many others ? 

And if you blame those who calumniate the morals 
of Proudhon because he is not of their opinion, in what 
light do you think that men will regard your calumni- 
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ons insinuations against women, because thejjr 4o not 
think like you ? 

You daim that we have no morality, because we lack 
respect towards the dignity of others ; who has set ns 
this detestable example more than you ? You, who style 
yourself the champion of the principles of '89 — who 
are the men and women whom you attack ? 

They who are in different degrees, and firom differeat 
stand points, in favor of these principles. 

Your anger has no bounds against George Sand, our 
great prose writer, the author of the bulletins of the re- 
public of '48. You depreciate Madame de Stael, whom 
you have not read, and who was in advance of most pf 
the masculine writers of her epoch. 

Two scaffolds are erected, two women mopnt there- 
on : Madame Roland and Marie Antoinette. I, a wo- 
man, will not cast insult on the decapitated queen, dy- 
ing with dignity and courage ; no, I bow before the 
block, whatever head may lay on it, and wipe away my 
tears. But, Marie Antoinette died the victim of the 
faults that her princely education had caused her to com- 
mit against the modem principles ; while Madame Bo- 
land, the chaste and noble wife, died for the rev(dution, 
and died blessing it. 

Whence comes it that you greet the queen with your 
sympathies, while you have nought but words of blame 
and contempt for the revolutionist ? And the men that 
belong to the great party of the fiiture, how do ypu 
style them ? 

The GirondinSy effeminate ; 

Robespierre and his adherents, eunuchs; 

The gentle Bemardin de St. Pierre, effeminate ; 

M. Legouv^ and those who think like him concern- 
ing the emancipation of women, effeminate ; 
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M. de Girardln, abswrd; 

BSr anger ^ a pitiable author^ a/nd effeminate; Jean 
Jacques, not only the prince of effeminates^ btit the 
greatest enemy of the people and the revolution — he 
who was evidently the chief author of our " French 
Revolution/' 

Are we not justified in asking you, whether you are 
for or against the Revolution ? x 

M. Proudhon, you have forfeited your right to all 
consideration^ since you have none for those who have 
neither offended you or offered you prbvocation, those 
who have never pretended to reduce you to servitude ; 
men have lacked courage; they ought to have stopped 
you when you hegan to descend to insulting personal- 
ities V what they have not done, I, a woman, will do, 
fearing nothing, or no one, except my own conscience. 

Proudhon, the greatest enemy of the people, is the 
writer who, treading under foot reason and conscience, 
science and facts, calls to his aid all the ignorance, all 
the despotism of the past, to mislead the spirit of the 
people with respect to the rights of half the' humaii 
species. 

Proudhon, the greatest enemy of the revolution, is he 
who shows it to women as a toy ; who detaches them 
from its holy caus6 by confounding it with the negation 
of their rights ; who attacks and vilifies the advocates 
of progress ; who dares, in fine, in the name of the 
principles of general emancipation, to proclaim the so- 
cial annihilation andlhe conjugal servitude of one en- 
tire half of humanity. 

Behold the enemy of the people and of the revolu- 
tion !' 
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n. 

I had proceeded thns far in my reply when, pausing 
to take breath and to reflect, I grew calm. 

What I said I to myself, have I then no more sense 
than to take in earnest that shapeless thing honored- by 
the name of theory by the good people who are so be- 
wildered by the noise of Proudhon's drum and tam- 
tam that they see stars at noon-day and the sun at mid- 
night ? Let me be calm, let me not give to the affiur 
more importance than it possesses ; and since I must set 
forth this thing to my readers, let me do it in a fitting 
tone. We will leave Proudhon to explain himself in 
his own words. 

No sooner had I taken this good resolution, than I 
evoked M. Proudhon, and said to him in all humility : 
Master, I come to you that you may define for me the 
nature of woman, and also something of the nature of 
man. 

Proudhon. You do well, for I alone am capable of 
instructing you : listen then to me. 

" The complete human being, adequate to his destiny^ 
I speak of the physical, is the male, who, through 
his virility, attains the highest degree of muscular and 
nervous tension comporting with his nature and end, and 
thence, the maximum of action in labor and in battle. 

" Woman is a diminutive of man, lacking one organ 
to become a pubescent youth. 

^^She is 9C receptacle for the germs thai man alone 
vroduces^ a place of incubation^ like the earth for the 
seed of the wheat ; an organ inert in itself, and pur- 
poseless with respect to the woman. Such an organiza- 
tion -^presupposes the subordination of the subject* 
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*^ In herself, I speak still of the physical, woman has 
no reason to exist ; she is an instrument of reproduction 
which it has pleased nature to choose in preference to 
any other. 

^^ Woman, in this first count, is inferior to man : a 
sort of mean term between him and the rest of the ani- 
mal kingdom.^^ — Justice^ Vol. III., etc. 

And remark that I am not alone in my opinion : 

** Woman is not only different from man," says Par- 
acelsus, ^* she is different because she is lesser, because 
her sex constitutes for her one faculty less. Wherever 
virility is wanting, the subject is imperfect ; wherever it 
is taken away, the subject deteriorates. Woman lacks 
nothing in the physical point of view except to produce 
germs. 

" Likewise, in the intellectual point of view, woman 
possesses perceptions, memory and imagination, she is 
capable of attention, reflection, and judgment ; what 
does she lack ? 

" The power of producing germs, that is, ideas. — Id. 

Now, follow my reasoning closely : It being admitted 
that strength has some weight in the establishment of 
right ; it being admitted, on the other hand, that wo- 
man is one third weaker than man, she will then be to 
man, in physical respects, as two is to three. Conse- 
quently, iti the social workshop, the value of the pro- 
ducts of woman will be one third less than that of the 
products of man ; therefore, in the division of social ad- 
vantages, the proportion will be the same : thus says 
justice. 

" Man will always be stronger and will always pro- 
duce more," which signifies that man will be the mas- 
ter^ and that woman will obey^ dura lexy sed fex." — Id. 
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Besides, reflect that woman falls to the charge of man 
dnring gestation ; her physical weakness, her infirmities, 
her maternity, exclude her inevitably &nd judicially from 
r all political, doctrinal and industrial direction. — Id. 

We will now proceed to the second point. But first, 
mark well that woman, like all else, is autonomic ; wo- 
man, considered apart from the influence of man, is the 
thesis ; woman, considered under the influence of man, 
is the antithesis ; it is the thesis that we are now exam- 
ining. Let us therefore approach the thetic woman in 
the intellectual relation. 

We will first admit the principle that thought is prcH 
portional to force ; whence we have a right to conclude 
that man posseses a stronger intellect than woman. Thus 
we see man alone possessing genius. As to woman, she 
is nothing in science ; we owe to her no invention, not 
even her distaff and spindle. She never generalizes^ 
never synthetizes ; her mind is anti-metaphysical ; she 
cannot produce any regular work^ not even a romance ; 
she compost nothing but medleys^ monsters; "she 
makes epigrams, satire ; does not know how to express a 
jiidgrtient in set terms, nor assign its causes ; it was not 
she who created abstract words, such as cause, time, 
space, quantity, relation. Woman is a true table rap- 
ping medium.''^ — Id. 

I have already told you that woman does not produce 
intellectual germs any more than physical germs ; her 
intellectual inferiority tells upon the quality of the pro- 
duct as much as upon the intensity and duration of the 
action and, as in this feeble nature, the defect of the 
idea results from the lack of energy of the thought, it 
may be truly said that woman possesses a mind essenh 
tidily false, of irremediable /a&t7y. 
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^* Disconnected ideas, contradictory reasonings, chi- 
meras taken for realities, unreal analogies erected into 
principles, a tendency of mind inclining inevitably 
towards annihilation : such is the intellect of woman." 
Yes, woman ** w a passive^ enervating beings whose 
conversation exhausts like her embraces. He who 
wishes to preserve entire the strength of his mind and 
body wUlflee her.^* — Id, 

she would not emerge from the bestial condition^ 
" Without many who is to her prophet and wordy 
AuTHOA. Calm yourself, Master, and tell me whe- 
ther it is true that you have dealt harshly with literary 
women. 

Proudhon. Literary women! As if there were 
any I ^^ The woman author does not exist ; she is a 
contradiction. The part of woman in literature is the 
same as in manufactures ; she is useful where genius is 
no longer of service, like a needle or a bobbin. 

** By cutting out of a woman's book all that is bor- 
rowed, imitated, gleaned, and common-^ace, we reduce 
it to a few pretty sayings ; philosophy on nothing. To 
the community of ideas, woman brings nothing of her 
own, any more than to generation." 

Author. Ah! I understand: you mean that, in 
the character of author, the woman of genius does not 
exist. But in this respect, among the number of men 
that write how many are there who have genius, and 
who never borrow from any one ? 

Proudhon. I grant that there are many effeminate 
men ; which does not alter the fact that woman would 
do better to go and iron her collars than to meddle with 
writing ; for, " it may be af&rmed without fear of cal- 
umny, that the woman who dabbles with philosophy 
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and writing destroys her progeny by the labor of her 
brain and her kisses which savor of man ; the safest 
and most honorable way for her is to renounce home 
life and maternity ; destiny has branded her on the 
forehead ; made only for love, the title of concubine if 
not of courtesan suflSces her." — Id, 

Let us now consider the thetic woman in the moral 
point of view. We will admit in the first place the 
principle thai virtus exists in the ratio of strenffth and 
intellect^ whence we have a right to conclude that man 
is more virtuous than woman. Do not laugh ; it dis- 
turbs my ideas. I go further ; man alone is virtuous ; 
man alone has the sense of justice ; man alone has the 
comprehension of right. Tell me, I pray you, " what 
produces in man this energy of will, this confidence in 
himself, this frankness, this daring, all these powerful 
qualities that we have agreed to designate by the single 
word, morality. What inspires him with the sentiment 
of his dignity, the scorn of falsehood, the hatred of in- 
justice, the abhorence of all tyranny? Nothing else 
than the consciousness of his strength and reason." 

Author. But then, Master, if man is all this, why 
do you reproach the men of our times with lack of cour- 
age, of dignity, of justice, of reason, of good faith ? 
When I take up in minute detail the terrible charges 
which you have fulminated s^ainst the masculine' race, 
I can make nothing of the meaning of the tirade you 
have just uttered. 

Proudhon. Consider what you irreverently name a 
tirade, as the necessary check to feminine immorality. 

It is only to set forth the truth that of all the differ- 
ences that separate her mind from ours, the conscience 
of woman is the most trifling, her morality is of a dif- 
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ferent nature ; what she regards as right and wrong is 
not identically the same as what man himself regards as 
right and wrong, so that, relatively to ns, woman may 
be styled an immoral being. 

. " By her nature she is in a state of constant demoT" 
alization, always on this side or that of jostice. • • . 
Justice is insupportable to her. • • • Her conscience is 
anti-judicial." 

She is aristocratic, loves privileges and distinctions ; 
" in all revolutions that have liberty and equality for 
their object, women make the most resistance. They 
did more harm in the revolution of February tlian all 
the powers of the masculine reaction combined. 

^^ Women have so little judicial sense that the legis- 
lator who fixed the age of moral responsibility at six^ 
teen for both sexes, might have delayed it till forty-five, 
for women. Woman's conscience is decidely of no value 
till this og*^." 

In herself, woman is immodest. 

It is from man therefore that she receives modesty, 
" which is the product of manly dignity, the corollary 
of justice. 

^^ Woman has no other inclination, no other aptitude 
than love, 

" In affairs of love, the initiative belongs truly to wo- 
mm:' — Justice, Vol. IIL, pp. 864, 366. 

AuTHOB. How many persons you will astonish. 
Master, by revealing to them that modesty comes from 
man ; that consequently all the young girls who have 
been seduced, all the little girls whose corruptors and 
violators are punished by the courts, are but jades, 
who, through their initiative, have caused men to forget 
their character as inspirers of chastity I 
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Tou enlighten me, illastrious Master ; and I shall at 
once draw up a memorial to demand that all sedaced 
and violated women and girls shall be punidbed as thej 
deserve ; and that, to console the seducers, suborners, 
corrupters and violators, poor innocent ' victims of fem- 
inine ferocity ,^ for having sinned against the corollary of 
justice cmd the product of manly dignity^ rose-trees 
shall be forced to blossom, in order that the maires^ of 
the forty thousand communes of France and Algeria 
may crown them winners of the roses* 

Pkoudhon, Jest as you please ; woman is nevertho^ 
less so perverse in her nature, that, through inclinatiou, 
she seeks men who are ugly, old, and wicked. 

Author. Is not this somewhat exaggerated, Mas- 
ter?. 

Prouphon. (Forgetting what he has just said,) 

^^ Woman always prefers a pretty, finical puppet to 
an honest man ; a beau, a knave can obtain from her all 
that he desires ; she has nothing but disdain for the man 
who is capable of sacrificing his love to his conscience." 

You see what woman is : ^^ unproductive by nature^ 
inert y without industry or understanding, without jus^ 
ticcy and without modesty, she needs that a father, a 
brother, a lover, a husband, a master, a man, in fine, 
should give her that magnetic influ^iee, if I may thus 
term it, which will render her capable of manly virtues, 
of social and intellectual faculties." — Je2. 

And as "all her philosophy, her religion, her politics, 
her economy, her industry are resolved in one w<»rd : 
Love; 

" Now shall we make of this being belonging wholly 
to love, an overseer, an engineer, a captain, a merchant, 
a financier, an economist, an administrator, a scholar, 
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ma artist, a profesior, a plnloeopher, a I^isktor, a judge, 
an orator, the general of an army, the head of a State ? 

^^ The question carries its answer within itself." -^ id. 

I have laid down and {»^ved my thesis, I am about to 
draw my conclusioos. 

**' Since in economical, political and social action, the 
strength of the body and that of the mind concur and 
are multiplied, the one by the other, the physical and 
intellectual value of the man will be to the physical and 
intellectaal ymlae of woman as3X6isto2X2, oras 
9 to 4. 

^^ In tl^ moral, as in the physical and intellectual 
point of view, her value (that of woman,) is also as 2 
to 3. 

^^ Their share of influence, compared together, will be 
asSX3x8isto2X2X2oras27to8. 

^^ According to these conditions, woman cannot pre- 
tend to counterbalance the virile power ; h^ subordi- 
nation is inevitable. Both by nature, and before jus- 
tice, she does not weigh the third of man."— *J(i. 

Do you undenstand clearly ? 

AxnrHOK. Very clearly. Your theory, if theory 
there be, is only a tissue of paradoxes ; your pretended 
principles are contradicted by facU^ your conclusions 
are equalip contradicted by facts ; you affirm like a rev- 
elator, but you never prove, as a philosopher should do. 
There is so much ignorance and senseless metaphysics 
in all that you say, that I should rather give you credit 
for bad faith than be compelled to despise you. 

I have listened to you patiently while you have said 
to me, in saying it of all women : 

You are inert, passive, you possess the germ of noth- 
ing; 
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Ton are i^ mean term between man and beast, joa 
have no right to exist ; 

Ton are immoral, immodest, imbecile, aristocratic, 
the enemy of liberty, equality and justice. 

In your turn, endeavor to listen to me calmly, while 
I refute your allegations by Beu^ts, by science and by rea- 
son. 

m. 

There is, by your own confession, but one good meth- 
od of demonstration ; that of basing every affirmation 
upon well established facUy not contradicted by others^ 
legitimately deduced. 

Let us see how you have followed this method. 

In order to prove that the thetic woman, or woman 
considered apart from the influence of man, is such as 
you depict her, it is necessary that you should bring us 
iace to face with an assemblage of such women, and af- 
terwards, with another assemblage composed of men 
who have never been subjected to the influence of wo- 
men, that we may verify for ourselves the native activity 
of the latter and the native inertness of the former. 
Have you had at your disposal, can you place at ours 
these proofs de facto ? 

No ; and if you neither have them nor can procure 
them, what is your thesis, if not the illusion of a brain 
sick with pride and with hatred of woman ? 

1. Ton say : man alone produces physical germs. 
Anatomy answers : It is woman that produces the germ ; 
the organ that performs this function in her, as in all 
other females, is the ovary. 

2. You say : woman is a diminutive of the man ; 
she is an imperfect male ; anatomy says : man and tew- 
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man are two distinct beinffSy each one complete^ each 
one furnished with a special organism, the one as neces- 
sary as the other. 

8. You say with Paracelsus, of whom this is not 
the only absurdity : where tnrility is wanting^ the sub^ 
ject is imperfect ; where it is taken away^ the subject 
deteriorates. Mere good sense replies : the being can 
only be incomplete or deteriorate when it differs from its 
type ; now the type of woman is feminity not mascun 
Unity. ... If, like you, I were a lover of paradox, I 
would say : man is an imperfect woman^ since it is the 
woman that produce the germ ; his part in reproduc- 
tion is very doubtful, and science may even learn some 
day to dispense with it. This is Auguste Comte's par- 
adox ; it is worth as much as yours. 

To prove that woman is only an imperfect male, it is 
necessary to establish by facts that man on being de- 
prived of virility, finds the organs developed in him pecu- 
liar to woman, becomes qualified for conception, gesta- 
tion, delivery, and giving suck. Now I have never 
learned that any keeper of a seraglio had been trans- 
formed into an odahlic ; have you ? 

4. You say : the organs peculiar to woman are in- 
ert, and purposeless with respect to herself; physiology 
answers : the labor that these, organs accomplish is im- 
mense ; pregnancy and the crisis that terminates it are 
incontestable proofs of this. The influence of these or- 
gans makes itself felt, not only on the general health, 
but in the intellectual and moral order. Pathology, no 
less eloquent, depicts to us the grave disorders produced 
among women by forced continence, incontinence, the 
excessive or perverted vitality of these organs which you 
pretend are inert. 
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5. You say : woman is the soil, the place of incu- 
bation for the germ. Anatomy has told you in reply 
that the woman alone produces the germ. Read my re- 
ply to your fiiend Michelet on the subject of the resem- 
blance of children and you will know what facts add to 
the answer of science. Tour affirmation is no less ab- 
surd in the presence of these facts than that of a sim- 
pleton who should pretend that the soil in which the 
seed of the carnation or the oak is deposited, has the 
property of causing rosebushes or palm trees to spring 
up. 

From Una false supposition that woman bas not phy- 
sical germs, you conclude that she is destitute of intel- 
lectual and moral germs. . , . And do you really 
dare accuse woman of thus taking false anali^es for 
principles ? 

Grant that when a man indulges in them thus wan- 
tonly, and mistakes them for principles, we ought to be 
more inclined to laugh than to be vexed. 

6. You say that intellectually and morally, woman 
is in herself, nothing. 

Now, if I am not mistaken, you admit that our func- 
tions have our organs for their basis, and you place the 
functions of intellect and morality in the brain, acccMfd- 
ing to Gall, or similary. 

Well, Anatomy tells you : in both sexes, the cerebral 
mass is similar in composition and, adds Phrenology, in 
the number of organs. Biology adds : the law of de- 
velopment of our organdlis exercise^ which supposes ac- 
tion and reaction, the result of which is the augmen* 
tation of the volume, consistency and vitality of the 
organ exercised. 

The point in question then, to convince your readers 
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6( the truth of your affirfieubtions, is to prove that the 
two sexes are subjected to the same exercise of the brain 
and to the same stimulus^ and that despite this identity 
of education, woman constantly remains inferior. Have 
you proved this ? Have you ever thought of doing so ? 
No. For if you had, youif theory would have fallen to 
to the grotmd, since you would bav^ i>ee» forced to «3- 
knowkdge that man and woman cannot be alike^ for we 
say to mah from hi« infancy : resist, struggle ; 

To woman : yield, always submit. 

To man : be yours^f, speak your thoti^ts boldly , 
ambition is a virtue ; you c&n a^Are to everythmg. 

To woman : dissemble, calcinate yOur slightest word, 
respect prejudices ; modesty, abnegation, such is your 
lot ; you c&n attain to naught. 

To man : knowledge, talent, couraige wili open every 
career of life to you, will make you honored by alL 

To woman:- knowledge is useless to you; if you 
have iit,'you will pass for a pedant, and if you have 
courage, you will be disdainfiilly called virago. 

To man : for you are instituted lyoeums, universities, 
special schools, high prizes ; all the institultions through 
which your intellect can be developed ; all the libraries 
in which is accumulated the knowledge of the past. 

To woman: for yoa is history in madrigals, the 
reading of prayer-books and novels^ You have noth>- 
ing to do with lyceums, special schools, high prizes, any- 
thing that would elevate your mind and enlarge your 
views ; a learned woman is ridiculous ! 

Msui must display the knowledge that he often pos- 
sesses but supeificially, woman must hide what she 
really possesses. 

Man must appear courageous when he is often bul «. 
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coward; woman must feign timidity when in x^aUtj 
she is not afraid. 

For where man is reputed great and sublime, woman 
is found ridiculous, sometimes odious. 

If you had verified as you should have done, these 
diametrically opposite systems of training, the one tend- 
ing to develop and ennoble the being, the other to de- 
grade it and render it imbecile, instead of writing such 
absurdities, you would have said to yourself: woman 
must really have the initiative to resist the iniquitous 
system of repression that weighs upon her ; she must 
have great elasticity to show herself so often superior to 
the majority of men in intellect, and always in morat- 
ity. 

I am curious to know what you males would be if 
subjected to the same system as we. Look at those who 
have not studied like you, and tell me whether they are 
not in general beneath uncultivated women. Look then 
at the men who have received a feminine education ; 
have they not all the affectation, all the narrowness of 
mind of silly women ?. 

Look, on the contrary, at those women who, through 
the wish of their teachers or their own energy, have 
been subjected to masculine discipline, and tell me, on 
your conscience, whether they do not equal the most in- 
telligent, the firmest among you ? 

7. You say: intellectual force is in proportion to 
physical force. Fa^ts reply: great thoughts, useful 
works, date from the period when the physical forces be- 
gan to decline. Facets 83lj also : the athletic tempera- 
ment, which is the most vigorous, is the least intellectu- 
al : statuaries fiiUy comprehend this, and sculpture Her- 
cules with a large body and a small head. - 
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8. You saj that morality is in a direct ratio to phy- 
sical and intellectual force combined. This pleasantry 
we will not refute ; every one knows too well that these 
things have no relation, and that facts contradict your 
assertion. ^ 

9. You say : woman being one third weaker, should 
hav^ in social labor one third the privileges of man. 

Upon what elements do you base this proportion ? 
In order to establish it, did you carry a dynamometer 
about through our districts and measure the strength of 
each man and of each woman ? ^ 

But were your affirmation true, is naught but strength 
employed in labor ? Then, great economist, what do 
we do with skill ? What Samsonian muscles are need- 
ed to keep books, dispense justice, measure cloth, cut 
and sew garments, etc. ! 

And what is the end of civilization if not to shift the 
employ of our strength from ourselves to machinery that 
we may be at liberty to use only our intellect and skill ? 

10. You say: the infirmities, the weaknesses, the 
maternity of woman, and her aptitude for love, exclude 
her from all functions ; she is judicially and absolutely 
excluded from all political, industrial and doctrinal di- 
rection. 

She cannot be a political leader. . . . Yet histcny 
shows us numerous empresses, queens, regents and sov- 
ereign princesses who have governed with wisdom and 
glory, and have shown themselves far superior to many 
male sovereigns, unless Maria Theresa, Catherine II, 
Isabella and Blanche of Castile, and many others, are 
but myths. 

Woman cannot be a legislator. . . . All the women 
whom I have just cited have "been so, and many more 
beside. 
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Women can be neither philosophers nor professors. 

Hypatia» massacred by the Christians, taught Philqs- 
ophj with luster ; in the Middle Age and later, Italian 
women filled chairs of Philosophy, Law and Mathe- 
matics, and excited admiration and enthusiasm; in 
France, at the present time, the Polytechnists are mak- 
ing great account of the geameiricicm^ Sc^hie Ger- 
main, who has taken it into her head to study Kant. 

Woman cannot be a merchant or an administratrix. . 
Tet a great portion of the feminine population devote 
themselves to trade, or fill commercial positions. It is 
even admitted that the prosperity of commercial estab- 
lishments is almost always due to the administrative ge- 
nius of woman. 

Woman cannot be an overseer, a foreman of a work- 
shop. . • . Yet a host of women superintend work- 
shops, invent, improve, carry on manufactures alone, 
and contribute, by their taste and activity, to the in- 
crease of the national wealth and the industrial r^uta- 
tion of France. 

Woman cannot be iartist. . . , Yet every one knows 
that the greatest literary artist of our age is a woman, 
George Sand ; yet every one bows before Duchesnois, 
Mars, Georges, Maxime, Ristori, Rachel, Dorval ; yet 
every one pauses before the beautiful paintings of Bosa 
Bonheur ; yet since the revival of the fine arts, every 
century has registered many celebrated women. 

We meet women everywhere, working everywhere, 
competing with man. . . . Yet Proudhon pretends 
that she can be nowhere, that she is excluded from 
every place absolutely and judicially ; that if she gov- 
erns and legislates like Maria Theresa, it is a contra- 
diction I 
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That if she philosophises like Hypatia, it is a contra- 
diction ; 

That if she commands an army and wins victories 
like the wife of the conquenH* of Calais ; if she fights 
like Jeanne d'Arc, Jeanne Hachette, Madame Gari- 
baldi and thousands of others, it is a contradiction ; 

That if she is merchant, administratrix, superintend- 
ent of a workshop, like thousands of women, it is a 
contradiction ; 

That if she is learned like Dr. Boivin, Sophie Grer- 
main, and many others, if she is a professor as are many 
among us, it is a contradiction. 

The thesis sustained by Proudhon is, as we have just 
seen, contradicted by science and by facts. We ask 
ourselves whether it is possible thatlie is ignorant of the 
simplest notions of Anatomy and Biology ; we ask our- 
selves whether it is possible that he is so far bUnd as not 
to see that woman is in reality all that he pretends that 
she absolutely and judicially cannot be in his absmxl 
and insulting ^theory ; and we conclude that the author 
is struck with|gnorance and voluntary blindness. 

Your reproaches are pleasant ; from the origin of so- 
ciety, man has been the master ; now, the ancient world 
sunk beneath the weight of slavery, usury, and the most 
shameless vices; the modern world seems doomed to 
perish through inequality and its sad consequences, you 
yourself acknowledge that injustice caused by yoUr sex 
exists every where in the world, and you say that man 
has judicial sense ! 

And, in the £Eice of the inequality and oppression 
created by men, of their love of puerile distinctions, of 
the base deeds which they commit for a bit of ribbon, 
you accuse women of loving inequality and privileges ! 
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They may love them, like yoUy but they are better 
than you, if not more just ; they pray for the vanquish- 
ed, you kill him ! 

I do not deny that women did much harm to the 
Revolution of February, for they are as intelligent as 
men, and have great influence over them. But what 
did this Revolution do for them, I pray ? 

Mark me well, you and all those who are blind 
enough, proud enough, despotic enough to resemble you, 
and remember what I say. * 

Woman is like the people : she desires no more of 
your revolutions, which decimate us for the benefit of a 
few ambitious babblers. 

She will have liberty and equality for all men and 
women, or she will take care that no one shall have 
them. 

We, Women of Progress, openly declare ourselves 
adversaries of whoever shall deny the right of woman 
to liberty. 

Our sisters of the people, indignant at their exclusion 
from the popdlar assemblies, say to you : you have lured 
us long enough, it is time that this should end. We 
will no longer suffer ourselves to be ensnared by your 
high-sounding words of Justice, Liberty, and Equality ,^ 
which are only false coin so long as they are applied to 
but half the human species. Do you wish to save the 
perishing world ? Call woman to your side. If you 
will not do this, let us alone, insipid phraseologists ; 
you are naught but ambitious hypocrites ; we do not 
wish our husbands to follow you, and they will not. 
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IV. 



Fkottdhox. Let us consider woman in the antithe- 
sis. I have said that woman, considered apart from 
masculine influence, is nothings. 

Author. Yes, Master, because this is a pure crea- 
tion of your thought. 

Proudhon. But woman, considered under the influ- 
ence of man, is half of the human being, and 1 sing" lU- 
antes in her praise. 

Author. Then you make woman re-enter hiunanity 
through the door of Androgyny, in order to restore to 
her her share of rights. • . . This is absurd ; no matter. 

Proudhon. Not so ! not so ! Woman have rights ! 
Never, so long as I am Proudhon ! She is indeed the 
complement of man, who, without her, would be only 
a brute. 

Author. Ah ! my learned Master, how do these 
things harmonize in your brain ? You have said hith- 
erto that watnan owes everything to man^ you tell me 
now that, without woman, man would be only a brute. 
Is he not th^, adequate to his destiny^ as you have af- 
firmed? And if woman is nothing without him, and he 
nothing without woman, I can see no longer upon what 
you rest in making him the guide of this poor unfortu- 
nate. 

Proudhon. I need not explain myself, such is my 
idea. I am simply comparing the respective qualities of 
the sexes, and, as I find, they are incommutable. 

Author. Ah ! I catch a glimpse of your mean- 
ing ; then you do not weigh them in the balance since 
they are not alike, and, being unable to prejudice the 
rights of woman, you leave her fireo. 
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Proxjdhon. What ! what ! Woman free ! Horri- 
ble 1 Are you resolved to throw me into convalsions ? 
Woman, however eminent may be her talents, should 
serve man in silence and in all humility. 

Author. Frankly, Master, all this appears to me 
nonsense, which, satanic as you are, you cannot your- 
self understand in the least. 

Proudhon. Listen without interrupting me further, 
if you wish to comprehend me. . 

'^ Without feminine grace, man wauld not koDe 
emerged from the brutaMty of the early ages ; he would 
viobUe his female, smother his lUtle ones, and give 
chase to hisfeUoms in order to devour tkem* 

^^ Woman is the conscience of man personified, the 
incarnation of his youth, his reason and his justice, of 
all within him that is purest, most sacred, mast sublime. 
— Justice, Vol. III., etc. 

^' The ideality of his being, she becomes to him a 
principle of animation, a gift of strength, of prudence, 
of justice, of patience, of courage, of sanctity, of hope, 
of consolation,^ without which he would be incapable of 
sustaining the burden of life, of preserving his dignity, 
of enduring himself, of fulfilling his destiny. 

" It is through her, through the grace of her divine" 
word, that man gives life and reality to his ideas, by 
bringing them back unceasingly from the abstract to the 
concrete. 

^^ The auxiliary on the side of justice, she is the an- 
gel of patience, of resignation, of tolerance, the guar^ 
dian of his faith, the mirror of his conscience, the source 
of his devotion^ Vanquished, guilty, it is still in the 
bosom of woman that he finds consolation and pardon.'' 

Man has strength, woman beauty. Throu^ her 
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beauty, she should be the expression of Justice, " and 
the attraction that draws us to it. . • • She will be 
better than man. . • . She will be the motor of all 
justice, all knowledge, all industry, all virtue." — U. 

Also, '^beauty is the true destination of the sex; it 
is its natural condition, its state." — Id. 

Woman is the soul of everything ; " withl>ut her, all 
beauty fades ; nature is sad, precious stones lose their 
luster, all our arts, children of love, become insipid, 
half of our labor is without value. 

^^ If, with respect to vigor, man is to woman as 8 to 
2, woman, with respect to beauty, is to man as 3 to 2. 

^^ If, from the body, we pass to the mind and con- 
science, woman, through her beauty, will be revealed 
with new advantages." — Id. 

The mind of woman is more intuitive^ more concrete, 
finer than that of man ; '^ it seems to man, and is in fact, 
more circumspect, more prudent^ more reserved, wiser, 
more equable ; it was Minerva, the protectress of Achil- 
les and Ulysses, who appeased the fury of the one, and 
shamed the other of his paradoxes and profligacies ; it 
is the Virgin whom the Christian litany calls the se€tt 
of wisdom. 

" The quality of the feminine mind has the effect of 
serving the genius of man as a radiator, by reflecting 
his thoughts at ai> angle which makes them appear more 
beautifol if they are correct, more absurd if they are 
false ; consequently, of simplifying our knowledge and 
condensing it into simple propositions, easy to seize upon 
as simple facts, and the intuitive, aplioristic, imaged 
comprehension of which, while giving woman a share 
in the philosophy ami the speculations of man, makes 
their memory dearer to him, their digestion more easy. 
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• • • There is not a man among' the most leamedj ihe 
most inventive^ the most profound^ who does not feel a 
sort of refreshment from conversation with women. • . 

^^ Popularizers are generally minds of the feminine 
type ; but man does not like to be subservient to the 
glory of man, and provident Nature has assigned this 
part to woman. 

" Let her speak, then, let her lorite^ even^ I authorize 
and invite her to do so; but let her do it according to 
the measure of her feminine intelligence, since it is on 
this condition that she can serve us, and please us, 
otherwise I withdraw the permission^ 

^^ Man has strength ; but that constancy of which he 

boasts overmuch, he derives especially from woman. • • 

Through her he endures, and learns true heroism. 

Upon occasion^ she can set him the example of it; 

she will be, then, more sublime than he. 

" Woman will render the law kind, and will convert 
this two-edged sword into an olive branch. . . . There 
is no justice without tolerance ; now, it is in the exer- 
cise of tolerance that woman excels ; by the sensibility 
of her heart and the delicacy of her impressions, by the 
tenderness of her soul, by her love, in fine, she will 
blunt the sharp angles of justice, destroy its asperities, 
of a divinity of terror make a divinity of peace. Jus- 
tice, the mother of Peace, would be only a cause of dis- 
union to humanity, were it not for this tempering which 
she receives especially from woman." — Id. 

And what chastity does woman possess ! With what 
constancy she awaits her betrothed ! What continence 
she observes during the absence or sickness of her hus- 
band ! Ah ! " woman alone knows how to be modest. 

• • • Through this modesty, which is her most precious 
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prerogative, she triamphs over the transports of man, 
and ravishes his heart." — Id. 

And what wisdom in her choice of the companion of 
her life ! 

^^ She desires man to be strong, valiant, ingenious ; 
she turns from him if he is mincing and delicate." — Id. 

Now, my unloved, indocile, and very irreverent dis- 
ciple, let us recapitulate. 

Woman, with respect to physical, intellectual and 
moral beauty, is to man as 8 to 2 ; ^^ thus it may be 
said, indeed, that between man and woman there exists 
a certain equivalence, arising from their respective com- 
parison, in the two-fold point of view of strength and 
beauty ; if, by labor, genius, and justice, man is to wo- 
man as 27 to 8, in her turn, by graces of form and 
mind, by amenity of character and tenderness of heart, 
she is to man as 27 to 8. • • • But these respective 
4ualities are incommutable, cannot be the subject of 
any contract. ... 

" Now, as every question of preponderance in tlie 
government of human life is within the jurisdiction 
either of the economical order, or of the philosophical or 
judicial order, it is evident that superiority of beauty, 
even of that which is intellectual and moral, cannot cre- 
ate a compensation for woman, whose condition is thus 
made fatally subordinate."' — Id. 

Do you understand me now ? 

Author. I understand that this is pure sophistry, a 
thing easily demonstrated ; that if your thesis is absurd, 
your antithesis^ however complimentary it may be, is 
quite as much so ; that you have piled contradictions 
upon contradictions, and that it is a sad spectacle to me 
to see so strong and fine an intellect as yours abandon 
itself to such practices* 
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You shall judge for yourself whether my reproaches 
and regrets are well founded. 

In the Thesis you say : man alone is in himself intel- 
ligent and just, he alone is adequate to his destiny. 
Woman has no reason for existing; without man, she 
would not emerge from the bestial condition. 

In the Antithesis : without woman, who is the prin- 
ciple of animation of man, the motive power of all scir 
ence, of all art, of all industry, of all virtue — without 
woman, who renders justice possible, thought compre- 
hensible and applicable, man, far from being in himself 
just, intelligent, a worker, would be but a brute, who 
would violate his female^ strcmgle his little ones^ and 
pursue his fellow men in order to devour Uiem. 

What follows from these divergent affirmations? 
That if woman alone is inaclequate to hef destiny, man 
alone is inadequate to his, and that the adequateness of 
both is caused by the synthesis of their respective quali- 
ties. 

It also follows, by your own admission, tiiat man 
receives as much from woman as she receives from him, 
since, if he rescues her from the bestial state, she res- 
cues him from the state of brute ferocity. 

It follows, lastly, by your own admission, that there 
is equivalence between the respective qualities of the 
two sexes. Only you pretend that theso qualities can- 
not be measured by each other, and cannot there- 
fore be subject for contract, and that the qualities of 
man being more important to the social state than those 
of woman, the latter should be subordinated to the 
former. 

Tell me, is there commutability between the qualities 
that distinguish men from each other ? 
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Between the man of genias and the humble rag- 
picker ? 

Between the philosopher who elevates the human 
mind and the porter who does not eyen know how to 
read? 

Between the brain that discovers a great natural 
law and the one that reflects on nothing ? 

To answer affirmatively is impossilde : for we only 
compare things of the same naturT 

Now, if there can be no commutability between indi- 
viduals so different, is there not, according to jour sysr 
tern, subject for social contract between them ? 

Why then do you claim that these men should be 
equal socially ? 

Why then do you admit that they may associate 
things in a private contract which cannot be subjected 
to a common measure ? 

There is no need to be learned in philosophy or econ- 
omy to know thai any contract whatsoever is an admis^ 
sion of personal vnsvffidency; that we would not enter 
into partnership with others if we could dispense with 
them ; and that in general the design of the contracting 
parties is to establish commtUaJrility where it ha^s not 
been established by the nature of things. 
• To a common work, one brings hk idea, another his 
hands, a third, his money, a fourth, custom : if each of 
the parties had had all these combined, no one would 
have thought of forming a partnership : a happy insuf- 
ficiency brought them together, and caused them to 
establish equivalence between the shares of capital which 
could not be subjected to a common measure* 

Were it true, therefore, that the qualities <^ the sexes 
differ as you pretend, then, as through this same differ- 
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ence, they are equally necessary to the collective work, 
they are essentially subject to contract, and equivalewt. 

But do they differ as you say ? You know the an- 
swer of science and facts. We will not return to it. 
All your distinctions of beauty and strength are only 
imaginary classifications. We all know that of eighteen 
.millions of Frenchmen, at .the present time, we have a 
few men of genius, absorbed in«,specialties, a few more 
men of talent, perhaps not four philosophers, mediocri- 
ties in abundance, and an immense host of cyphers. It 
is mockery, therefore, to establish the right of prepo- 
tency of a sex from qualities which, on the one hand, 
do not exist in each of its members, and, on the other, 
are often found in the highest degree in the sex which 
it is claimed to reduce to subjection. 

Besides, did your sex possess the qualities which you 
ascribe to it, to the exclusion of mine ; since, by your 
admission, there would be neither civilization, nor sci- 
ence, nor art, nor justice, without the qualities you 
term peculiar to woman ; and since, indthout these quali- 
ties, man would be only a brute and an anthropophagus, 
it thence follows that woman is at least the equivalent (^ 
man, if not his superior. 

Let us now notice a few of your contradictions. 

1st Thesis, Woman is a sort of mean term between t 
man and the rest of the animal kingdom. 

Antithesis, No ; woman is the idealisation of man, 
in that which is purest and most sublime in him. 

2d Thesis. Woman is an inert creature, devoid of 
understanding, that has no reason for existing. 

Antithesis. No ; woman is the animating principle 
of man ; without her, he could not fiilfil his destiny ; 
she is the motive power of all justice, all science, all 
industry, all civilization, all virtue. 
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3d Hiesis. Woman does not know how to express 
an opinion in set terms, or to assign reasons for it ; she 
has only disconnected ideas, erroneous reasonings ; she 
mistakes chimeras for realities, composes nothing but 
medleys, monsters. 

Antithesis. No ; the intellect of woman is finer than 
that of man ; she has a wiser, more prudent, more re- 
served mind ; she is the foil of masculine ideas. She is 
Minerva shaming Ulysses for his paradoxes and profli- 
gacies ; she is the seat of wisdom. 

4th Thesis. Without, the magnetic influence of man, 
woman would not emerge from the bestial state. 

Antithesis. Without the magnetic influence of wo- 
man, man would be but a ferocious beast. 

6th Thesis. The woman who philosophises and 
writes, destroys her progeny ; she had better go iron 
her collars ; she is good- for nothing but to be concubine 
or courtesan. -^ 

Antithesis. Woman should participate in the philos- 
phy and speculations of man, and popularize them by 
her writings. 

6th ^esis. The conversation of woman exhausts, 
enervates ; he who wishes to preserve intact the force 
of his mind and body, will flee her. 
" Antithesis. The conversation of woman refreshes 
the most eminent men. 

7th TJiesis. Woman has an infirm conscience ; she 
is immoral, anti-judicial; she is worth nothing as to 
moral responsibility until forty-five years of age. 

Antithesis. Woman is the mirror of the conscience 
of man, the incarnation of this conscience ; through her 
alone justice becomes possible ; she is the guardian of 
morals ; she is superior to man in moral beauty. 
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8th Thesis. Woman is without virtue. 

Antithesis. Woman excels in tolerance; through 
her, man learns constancy and true heroism. 

9th Thesis, Woman is immodest: she takes the 
initiative in affairs of love. 

Antithesis. Woman alone knows how to beipodest; 
in principle, there are no impure women ; woman calms 
the sensual passions of man. 

10th Thesis. Woman prefers an ugly, old, and 
wicked man. 

No; woman prefers a pretty, mincing puppet, a beau. 

Antithesis. No ; woman wishes man strong, valiant, 
ingenious ; she turns from him when he is but a pretty, 
mincing puppet, a beau. 

I might go on thus to a hundred, and then make a 
cross to begin another hundred. Can it be possible 
that you trifle in this manner with your readers ? 

Proudhon. The contradiction is not in my thought, 
but only in the terms. The woman of my thesis is she 
who has not been subjected to masculine magnetism, to 
which the woman of my antithesis, on the contrary, has 
been subjected. 

Author. You would have reason to laugh at us, 
should we take such an answer in earnest. What! have 
you seen women outside of society, who would have 
taken men for monkeys ? 

Have you proved that in this menagerie, they think 
falsely, they write badly, they are wort^ nothing as to 
conscience until forty-five years of age ? 

That there, in the absence of men, the women take 
the initiative in affairs of love ? 

That the conversation of these women exhausts, eoeip* 
vates the men who are not there ? 
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That these women prefer the old, ugly and wicked 
men, or the pretty, mincing puppets, who are not at 
their disposal ? 

If the. woman of your thesis is the one who has not 
been subjected to masculine influence, why do you take 
the women whom you attack jfrom among those who 
have been subjected to it ? 

Your contradictions. Master, are genuine and fair 
contradictions. For you as for us, there is but one wo- 
man : she who lives in the society of man, who has, 
like him, faults and vices, and who influences him as 
much as she is influenced by him : the other has never 
existed except in the brain of mystics and of victims of 
hallucination. 

But we will leave this. 

I have been told that you have spoken of love : it 
would seem to me impossible, did I not know your 
audacity. 

Proudhon. I have spoken of it, as well as of Marriage. 

Adthor. Well I let us make a little excursion into 
these two territories. We will first speak of Love. 

V. 

Pboudhon. Love ! ... It wearies and annoys me 
greatly. I have never yet been able to make my ideas 
agree on this subject. 

I at first defined love : " the attraction of the two 
sexes towards each other with a view to reproduction," 
adding that this attraction becomes purified by the ad- 
junction of the Ideal. I even made a most beautiful 
discovery with respect to this, namely : that there is a 
sexual division because it is impossible to idealize any- 
thing but the objective. — Vol. III. 

6 
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AuTHOK. How you run on I Then all of iiie ani- 
mal and vegetable species in which the sexes are sepit* 
rated have an ideal in love ? An ideal in the brain of 
a horse or a mare may pass, since there is a brain ; but 
where will you lodge that of the male and female flower ? 

Proudhon. On my honor, I never thought of ask- 
ing myself that question. We will return, if you 
please, to the definition of human love. I say, then, 
that love is an attraction given with a view to repro- 
duction ; notwithstanding, I think, also, that to love, 
properly called, progeny is odious. — Id, 

Author. But this is a contradiction . • • 

Proudhon. Am I to blame for that ! You know, 
that in my eyes, man and woman form the organ of 
justice^ the humanitary Androgynus, Now I affirm 
that love is the moving power of justice, because it is 
this that attracts towards each other the two halves of 
the couple. It is through love, therefore, that the con- 
science of man and woman is opened to the knowledge 
of justice, which does not hinder it from being " the 
most powerful fatality by which nature could have 
found the secret of obscuring reason within us, of afflict- 
ing the conscience, and of chaining the free will." — Id. 

Author. The moving power of justice, the senti- 
ment which opens the conscience of the sexes to justice, 
and which forms the judicial organ, disturbs the reason 
and afflicts the conscience ! But this is a contradiction. 

Proudhon. Once more, am I to blame for it? 
Love, sought for itself, renders man unworthy, and wo- 
man vile ; and stop ! " love, even when sanctioned by 
Justice, I do not like." — Id. 

Author. Have you not said that without the love 
inspired in man by the beauty of woman, there would 
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be neither art, nor science, nor industry, nor justice ; 
that man would be only a brute ? 

Proudhon. Ah ! I have said much more ! • • • 
This love, the motor of justice, the father of civilizar 
tion, is, notwitstanding, ihe CLbolUion of justice^ which 
exacts that it should be cast aside as soon as its office of 
motor is performed. The impulse, the movement given, 
it must be dispensed with. In marriage, it should play 
the smallest part possible ; ^^ all amorous conversation^ 
even between betrothed lovers, even between husband 
and wife, is indecorous, destructive of domestic respect, 
of the love of labor and the practice of social duty." A 
marriage of pure inclination is nearly allied to shame, 
and ^' the father that gives his consent to it is deserving 
of censure." — Id. 

Author. A father deserving of censure because he 
unites those who yield to the motive power of justice ! 

Proudhon. Let young people marry without repug- 
nance, that is right . •' • But ^^ when a son, a daugh- 
ter, tp satisfy inclination, tramples under foot the wishes 
of the father, disinheritance is his first right and most 
sacred duty." — Id, 

Author. Thus love, the motor of justice, the cause 
of civilization, the necessity for reproduction, is at the 
same time a thing of shame which should be feared and 
banished fix)m marriage, and that, in certain cases, de- 
serves disinheritance I • • • May the gods bless your 
contradictions, and posterity pass lightly over them I 

Proudhon. I can say nothing more satisfactory on 
the subject ; but, let us talk of marriage ; I am strong 
indeed on that point. 

Every function supposes an organ ; man is the organ 
of liberty ; but justice exacts an organ composed of two I 
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terms : the couple. It is necessary that the two persons 
that compose it should be dissimilar and nneqnal, *^ be- 
cause, if they were alike, they would not be completed 
by each other ; they would be two beings wholly inde- 
pendent, without reciprocal action, incapable, through 
this cause, to produce justice. ... In principle, there 
is no difference between man and woman, except a sim- 
ple diminution of energy in their faculties. 

** Man is stronger, woman is weaker, that is all. . . • 
Man is the power of that of which woman is the ideal, 
and reciprocally, woman is the ideal of that of which 
man is the power." — Id. 

Androgyny laid down, I define marriage to be : •* the 
sacrament of justice, the living mystery of unirersal 
harmony ; the form given by nature itself to the reli- 
gion of the human race. In a lower sphere, marriage 
is the act by which man and woman, elevating them- 
selves above love and the senses, declare their wish to 
be united according to the law, and, as far as in them 
lies, to pursue the social destiny, by laboring for the 
Progress of Justice. 

"In this family religion, it may be said that the father 
is the priest, the wife the god, the children the people. 
. . . All are in the hands of the father^ fed by his 
labor, protected by his sword, subjected to his govern- 
ment, within the jurisdiction of his courts heirs and 
continuers of his thought. . . . Woman remains subor" 
dinate to rrum^ because she is an object of worship, and 
because there is no common measure between the force 
and the ideal. • . . Man will die for her, as he dies for 
his faith and his gods, but he will keep for himself the 
command and the responsibility." — Id. 

In result, the spouses are equal, since there is com 
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munitj of fortune, of honor, of absolute devotion ; "in/ 
principle and practice • • • this equality does not exist, 
cannot exist • • . The equality of rights supposing an 
equilibrium between the advantages with which Nature 
has endowed woman and the more powerful Acuities of 
man, the result would be that woman, instead of being 
elevated by this equilibrium, would be denaturalized, 
debased. By the ideality of her being, woman is, so to 
speak, beyond price. . • • That she may preserve this 
inestimable charm, which is not a positive faculty in her, 
but a quality, a manner, a state, she must accept the 
law of marital power : equality would render her odi- 
ous^ would be the dissolution of marriage, the death of 
love, the destruction of the human race, 

" And the glory of man consists in reigning over this 
admirable creature, in being able to say : she is myself 
idealized, she is more than I, and, notwithstanding, 
would be nothing without me. ... In spite of this or 
on account of this, I am and ought to remain the head 
of the community ; if I yield the command to her, she 
becomes debased and we perish." — Id, 

Marriage should be monogamous, ^^ because con- 
science is common between the spouses, and because it 
cannot, without being dissolved, admit a third partici- 
pant." — Id. 

It should be indissoluble, because conscience is im- 
mutable, and the spouses could not procure an exchange 
without being guiUy of sacrilege. If they are obliged 
to separate, ^^ the deserving one needs only to heal the 
wounds made in his heart and conscience, the other has 
no longer tl^ right to aspire to marriage, but must bo 
content with concubinage." — Id. 

What do you think of this theory ? 
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Author. Hitherto I have refused to believe in the 
god Proteus ; but on contemplating you, Master, I ab- 
jure my incredulity. 

You appear to us first tinder the garb and form of 
Manou, and we discuss his physiolc^ ; 

You appear to jus next, successively, in the shape and 
vestments of Moses, St.^ Thomas Aquinas, and St. Bona- 
venture; you are incarnated for a moment in Paracelsus; 

Lastly, you put on the Roman ^ga, over which yon 
wrap the ungraceful robe of Auguste Comte. 

All this is too old, too unsightly for our age. • • • 
Have you really nothing better to give us than the 
resurrection of the Bodfian law at the glorious time when 
Cincinnatus ate his dish of lentils stark naked ? 

Proudhon. What! do you dispute that marriage 
by confarreation is not the masterpiece of the human 
conscience ? 

Author. Do I dispute it ? Yes, indeed, and many 
other things beside. But tell me, what meaning do you 
give to the words sacrament and mystery^ that sound so 
hollow and false from your lips ? 

Proudhon. Despite all my explanations concerning 
marriage, there nevertheless remains a mystery with 
respect to it. This is all I can tell you in elucidation. 
You must comprehend fhat ^^ marriage is an institution 
$ui generis^ formed at the same time at the tribunal of 
human justice by contract, and at the spiritual tribunal 
by sacrament, and which perishes as soon as the one or 
the other of these two elements disappears." — Id. 

You miist also comprehend that '^ marriage is a func- 
tion of humanity, outside of which love becomes a 
scourge, the distinction of the sexes has no longer any 
meaning, the perpetuation of the specif becomes a real 
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injury to the living, justice is conUrarp to natiu/re and 
the plan of the creation is absurd.'^ — Id. 

AuTHOB. The plan of the creation absard, and jtw- 
tice contrary to nature without marriafi^e I What does 
this mean^plain language? 

P&ouDHoN. What ! Is your intellect so feeble that 
it does not comprehend that^ without marriage, there is 
not, there cannot be justice ? 

AuTHOB. Then marriage is necessary to all ? 

Pboudhon. No ; but " all participate in it and re- 
ceive its influence through filiation, consanguinity, adop- 
tion which, universal in its essence, in order to act, has 
no need of cohabitation. • • • In the animic or spiritual 
point of view, marriage is to each of us a condition of 
felicity. . . . Every adult, healthy in mind and body, 
whom solitude or abstraction has not sequestered from 
the rest of mankind, loves, and by virtue of this love, 
contracts marriage in his heart. • • • Justice, which is 
the end of love, and which can be obtained either by 
domestic initiation, by civic communion, or, lastly, by 
mystical love," suffices ** for happiness in every condi- 
tion of age and fortune." — Id. 

And do not confound marriage with any other union, 
with concubinage, for example, ^^ which is the mark of 
a feeble conscience." I do not however condemn the 
concubinary, for " society is not the work of a day, vir- 
tue is difficult to practise, without speaking of those to 
whom marriage is inaccessible.^^ — Id. 

In my opinion, it is for the interest of woman, of 
children, and of morals, that concubinage should be 
regulated by legislation. Every child should bear the 
name of the concubinary father, who should provide for 
his subsistence and for the expenses of his education ; 
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*^ the forsaken concubine should also have a right to an 
indemnity, unless she has been the first to enter into 
another concubinage." — Id. 

But it is not from concubinage, but from marriage 
that all justice, all right proceeds. This is so true, 
that if you " take away marriage, the mother is left 
with her tenderness, but without authority, without 
rights : she can no longer do justice to her son; there 
is illegitimacy, a first step backward, a return to immo- 
rality."— iS. 

Author. All that you have just said concerning 
love, marriage, justice and right, contains so many 
equivocations, errors, sophisms, and so much pathos, 
that nothing less than a huge volume would suffice to 
refute, after first explaining you. We will content 
ourselves, therefore, with dwelling on the principal 
points. 

VI. 

1. The Androgynus, by definition, is a being com- 
bining the two sexes. Now marriage does not make of 
man and woman a single b.eing ; each preserves his in- 
dividuality ; your humanitary Androgynus is not there- 
fore worth the trouble of discussion; it is only a fantasy. 

2. Every organ supposes a function, it is true, but 
Yf\i2± facts authorize you to say that the married couple 
is the organ of justice ? Especially when you take the 
trouble to contradict yourself, in admitting that justice 
is produced outside of marriage ; that there is no need 
of being married to be just ? 

The organ of justice, like all other organs, is in 
each of us ; it is the moral sense whi^h comes into action 
when the point in question is the appreciation of the 
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moral value of an act, or to apply to our own conduct 
the moral science accepted by the reason of the age. 

3. According to you, equilibrium is equality ; equalu 
ty is justice : there is, therefore, a contradiction on your 
part in exacting of two beings, endowed each with lib- 
erty, will and intellect, that they should acknowledge 
themselves tmequal to produce equality. 

4. To affirm, as you have done,* that progress is the 
Realization of the ideal through free will ; that, conse- 
quently, the ideal is superior to the reality, and that 
man progresses because he suffers himself to be guided 
by it ; then to affirm that woman is the ideal of man 
and that, notwithstanding, she is less and should obey, 
is a double contradiction. If the point from which you 
start be admitted, logic would exact that man should 
permit himself to be guided by woman. But what is 
the use of discussing a thing that is devoid of meaning 
to the intellect ? If man, according to you, represents 
in reality strength, reason, justice, woman being the 
idealization of man, would therefore represent the great- 
est strength, the loftiest reason, the most sublime justice. 
• . • Do you pretend to say this, you who affirm the 
contrary ? 

5. To say that marriage is an institution sui generis^ 
a sacrament^ a mystery^ is to affirm what ? And what 
enlightenment do you fancy that you have given us ? 
Are you fully sure of comprehending yourself better 
than we comprehend you ? I doubt it. 

6. Can you demonstrate why, in* an association be- 
tween strong, intelligent men, and weak, narrow-minded 
men, justice exacts equality, respect for the dignity of 
all, and declares the slave debased who submits ; whilst 

in the association of man and woman, identical in spe* 

6» 
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eies according to yon, the woman who is always, ac- 
cording to you, the weak and narrow-minded being, 
would be debased and would become odious by equality? 

Can you explain also how, in a couple which stands 
for the producer of justice or equality, this equality 
would be the death of love and the destruction of the 
human race ? 

Grant that such a &rrago of nonsense and contradic- 
tions presents as many un&thomable mysteries as your 
marriage. 

We will say nothing of divorce : we leave it to mod- 
^n reason and conscience whether the dissolution of 
morals and of the family, due in a great measure to the 
indissolubility of marriage, does not give cause that it 
should be granted. What reasons do you give, besides, 
to support your opinions ? An absurdity : that the rup- 
ture of marriage is sacrilege ; an aflSrmation contra- 
dieted by facts : that conscience is immutable. 

8. Between the bastard and his mother, there is no 
justice, say you. Your conscience is younger by two 
thousand and some hundred years than the modem con- 
science. In the work of reproduction, the task to be 
performed with reference to the new being, is divided 
between the parents. On the woman, as the more vital, 
more elastic, and more resisting, devolves the more per- 
ilous part of this task. You shall risk your life to form 
humanity from your own substance, says Nature to her. 
To the man it belongs to pay hiis debt to his children 
by erecting the roof under which they take shelter, by 
bringing the food which you elaborate or prepare for 
them. To him it belongs to accomplish his duty towards 
his sons by the use of his strength, as you accomplish 
yours by supplying them with your blood and your milk. 
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Your r^hts over the child arise, adds conscience, 
from his incapacity to take care of himself, from the 
duties which you fulfil towards him, from the obliga- 
tion under which you are placed to form his reason 
and conscience, and to make him a useful and moral 
citizen. 

Well, what happens most of the time, in cases of ille- 
gitimacy ? That the father having weakly, cruelly, con- 
trary to all justice, deserted his task, the mother per- 
^forms double duty towards her children : she is at once 
faUier omd mother. 

And it is when this mother has a double fight that 
you dare to say that she has none ! that between her 
and her son there is no justice I In truth, I should 
rather live among savages than in a society that thinks 
and/eeb like you, 

A mother has an incontestable right over her child, 
for she has risked her own life to give it birth : the 
father acquires rights over it only when ever he fulfils 
his duty ; when he does not fulfil it, he has no right ; 
thus says reason. In this question, marriage signifies 
nothing. If I were illegitimate, and my father had 
basely abandoned me, I should despise and hate him as 
the executioner of my mother ; as a man without heart 
and conscience, a vile egotist ; and I should doubly love 
and respect her who had been at once my mother and 
my fiither. Such are the dictates of my conscience, my 
reason, and my heart. 

9. What is your marriage, the first form given by 
Nature to the religion of the human race^ in which wo- 
man is an idol who does the cooking and mends the 
stockings of her priest ? 

What is this institution, in which man is reputed to 
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defend his wife and children with his sword, whom the 
law defends, even against him ? 

In which man is reputed to support by his labor those 
who often labor more than he, or who bring him a 
dowry? 

Tlie wife and children are under the jurisdiction of 
the tribunal of man ! May the gods preserve us from 
this frightfiil return to the manners and customs of the 
patriarchs and Romans. Women and children are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the social tribunal, and it is safer 
for them : the French wife has not at least to fear that 
her Abraham will sacrifice her little Isaac, nor that her 
domestic despot, leaving the child on the ground, like 
the ancient Roman, will thus condemn it to death. So- 
ciety has a heart and generous proctors who, happily, 
no longer see the family tribunal in the same light as 
Proudhon. It is true that our author is an Epimenides, 
awaking after a sleep of more than two thousand years. 

I have finished, Master ; have you anything more to 
say? 

Proudhon. Certainly. I have to speak of the sphere 
of woman. This sphere is " the care of the household, 
the education of childhood, the instruction of young 
girls under the superintendence of the magistrates, the 
service of public charity. We dare not add the national 
festivals and spectacles, which might be considered as 
the seed-time of love. 

" Man is the worker, woman the housewife. 

** The household is the ftdl manifestation of woman. 

" For woman, the household is an honorable necessity. 

" As all her literary productions are always reduced 
to a domestic novel, the whole value of which is to 
serve, through love and sentiment, to the popularization 
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of justice, so her industrial production is brought back 
in conclusion, to the labors of the household ; she will 
never depart from this circle." — Id. 

Author. Pardon my astonishment, Master, that 
woman, whose mind is irremediably false^ who is im- 
morale who composes nothing but, medleys^ monsters^ 
who takes chimeras for realities^ who does not even 
know how to write a novels knows how, notwithstand- 
ing, by your own admission, to write a novel in order 
to popularize justice through sentiment and love. She 
therefore comprehends, feels, and loves justice ? 

I remark next, that the cares of the household are 
labor; 

That education is labor ; 

That the service of public charity is labor 

That the arrangement and superintendence of festi- 
vals and spectacles presume varied labors ; 

That to popularize justice through a domestic novel 
is labor ; 

Whence it follows that woman is a worker^ that is, a 
useful producer ; she differs from man, therefore, merely 
in the kind of production ; and we have only to ascer- 
tain whether the labor of woman is as useful to society 
as that of man. I charge myself, when you like, with 
establishing this equivalence hj facts, 

I remark, in the second place, that the education of 
childhood, the instruction of young girls, the service of 
public charity, the arrangement of festivals and specta- 
cles, the popularization of justice by literature, do not 
form a part of the labors of the household ; and that 
woman, therefore, is not merely housewife. 

I remark, thirdly, that our female superintendents, 
merchants, artists, accountants, clerks, and professors, 
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are no more housewives than your male superintend- 
ents, merchants, artists, book keepers, clerks, and pro- 
fessors ; that our female cooks and waiting-maids are no 
more housewives, than your male cooks, bakers, confec- 
tioners, and footmen ; that, in all these functions, and 
in many others, women equal men, which proves that 
they are not less fitted than you for employments that 
do not pertain to the household, and that you are not 
less adapted than they to those that do pertain to it. 
Rude facts thus stifle yourraffirmations, and show us 
that woman may be something else tium housewife or 
e&urtesan. 

Lastly, Master, what is the position of all women 
relatively to all men ? 

Proudhon. Inferiority ; for the entire feminine sex 
fills the place with regard to the other sex, in certain 
respects, of the wife -with regard to the husband: this 
proceeds from the sum total of the respective faculties. 

Author. So there is neither liberty nor equality 
even for the woman who has not a father or husband ? 

Proudhon. " The truly iceQ woman is the woman 
who is chaste ; the chaste woman is she who experi- 
ences no amorous emotion for any one, not even for her 
husband.^^ — Vol. III. 

Author. Such a woman is not chaste: she is a 
statue. Chastity being a virttie^ supposes the dominion 
of the reason and the moral sense over an instinct: 
the chaste woman, therefore, is she who controls a ceiv 
tain instinct, not she who is destitute of it. I add that 
the woman who yields herself to her husband without 
attraction, plays the part of a prostitute. I knew well 
that you understood nothing either of love or of woman ! 

Shall we, in conclusion, compare your doctrine con- 
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ceming the right of woman with that which you pro- 
fess concerning right in general ? 

Proudhon. Willingly . . . since I cannot do other- 
wise. 

Author. Do you adnut that woman is identical in 
species with man ? 

Proudhon. Yes, only her faculties are less ener- 
getic. 

Author. I grant you this for the sake of discussion. 
Expound your general theoiy concerning right, I will 
apply it to woman, and you shall draw the conclusion. 

VII. 

Proudhon. ** The law regulating only human relar 
tions, it is the same for all\ so that, to establish excep- 
tions, it will be necessary to prove that the individuals 
excepted are of superior order, or inferior to the human 
species." — Creation of Order in Hunumity. 

Author. Now you admit that woman is neither 
superior nor inferior to the human species, but is iden- 
tical in species with man ; the law is therefore the same 
for her as for man, 

Proudhon. I draw the contrary conclusion, beca/use 
man is the stronger. 

Author. A contradiction, Master. 

Proudhon. " Neither figure, nor birth, nor the 
faculties^ nor fortune, nor rank, nor profession, nor tal- 
ent, nor anything which distinguishes individupis apart, 
establishes between them a difference of species : all be- 
ing men, and the law only regulating human relations, 
it is the same for all." — Id. 

Author. Now, woman is in essence identical with 
man ; she differs from him only in manners and quali- 
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ties which, according to you, by no means make her 
differ in essence ; once more, therefore, the law is the 
same for her as for man. 

Proudhon. It is logical ; but I conclude the con- 
trary, because man is the stronger. 

Author. A contradiction, Master. 

Proudhon. ^^ Social equilibrium is the equalization 
of the strong and the weak. So long as the strong and 
the weak are not equal, they are stra/ngers^ they can- 
not form an alliance, they are en^mies.^^ — 1st Memoir 
on Property. 

Author. Now, according to you, man is the strong 
and woman the Veak of an identical species ; social 
equilibrium ought therefore to equalize them, that they 
may be neither strangers nor enemies. 

Proudhon. It is logical; but I claim that they 
should be made unequal in society and in marriage. 
Man should have the prepotence, because he is the 
stronger. 

Author. A contradiction. Master. 

Proudhon. " From the identity of reason in all 
men, and the sentiment of respect which leads them to 
maintain their mutual dignity at any cost, follows equal- 
ity before justice." — (Justice^ Vol. Ill, etc.) All are 
born free : between individual liberties there is no other 
judge than equilibrium, which is equality; the identity 
of essence does not permit the creation of a hierarchy. 
— Vol. II, the whole of the 8th Study. 

Author. Now, woman is in essence identical with 
man. She is born free ; between her and man there is, 
therefore, no other judge than equality ; it is not per- 
missible, therefore, to establish a hierarchy between 
them. 
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Pboudhon. It is logical. But I conclude, on the 
contrary, that it is necessary to create a hierarchy be« 
tween the sexes, and to give the prepotence to man, 
because he is the stronger. 

Author. A contradiction, Master. 

Pboudhon. ** The dignity of the human soul con- 
sists In being unwilling to suffer any one of its powers 
to svbordiruUe the others, to require all to be at the ser- 
vice of the collective whole ; this is morality^ this is 
virtue. Whoever speaks of harmony or agreement, in 
fact, necessarily supposes terms in opposition. Attempt 
a hierarchy, a prepotence ! you think to create order^ 
you create nothing but absolutism.^^ — Justice^ Vol. II. 

Author. Woman, according to you, forms with 
man an organism, that of justice. Now, according to 
you, the two halves of the androgynus have different 
qualities, which are required to harmonize with each 
other in equality imder pain of creating absolutism in- 
stead of order ; the feminine faculty is therefore required 
to form an equipoise with the masculine faculty. 

Proudhon. It is logical ; but I conclude that the 
dignity of the humanitary androgynus lies in subjugat- 
ing the feminine faculty and creating despotism, because 
man is the stronger. 

Author. A contradiction. Master. 

Proudhon. " Justice is the respect spontaneously 
felt for and reciprocally guarantied to human dignity, 
in whatever person and whatever circumstance it may 
be found compromised." — Justice^ Vol. I. 

Author. Now, woman is a human being, possessing 

a dignity which should be respected and guarantied by 

the law of reciprocity ; therefore one cannot be wanting 

in respect to feminine dignity without being wanting in 

justice. 
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Pboubhon. It is logical ; but although woman is a 
human being, identical in species with man, and al- 
though I believe that there is no other basis of right 
than equality, I nevertheless affirm that the dignity of 
woman is inferior to that of man, because he is the 
stronger. "**' 

Author. A contradiction, Master. 

Proudhon. " Kight is to each the feculty of exacts 
ing from others respect for human dignity in his per- 
son," duty is ^^ the obligation of each to respect this 
dignity in another." — Justice^ Vol. I.. 

Author. Now, woman being identical in species, 
man possesses a dignity equal to hers; therefore she 
should be respected in her dignity, that is, in her per- 
son, her liberty, her property, her afiections ; this is her 
right as a human being, and man cannot deny it with- 
out failing in justice and in his daty. 

Proudhon. It is logical. But I claim that woman 
has not the right which my principles attribute to her ; 
that man alone has rights, because man is the sWonger* 

Author. A contradiction. Master. 

Proudhon. " Liberty is an absolute right, because it 
is to man what impenetrability is to matter, a condition 
sine qua non of existence." — 1st Memoir on Property. 

Author. Now, woman is a human being, she has 
therefore an absolute right to liberty, which is her con- 
dition sine qua non of existence. 

Proudhon. It is logical. But I conclude, on the 
contrary, that woman has no need of liberty ; that this 
condition sine qua non of existence for our species, does 
not regard one half of the species ; that man alone can- 
not exist without liberty, because he is the stronger* 

AtJTHOR. A contradiction, Master. 
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Proudhon. '^ Equality is an absolute right, beccmse 
without equality^ there is no society.*^ — Id. 

Author. Now, woman is a human and social being ; 
she has an absolute right, therefore, to this equality, 
without which she would be but a Pariah in society. 

Pboudhon. It is logical. But I nevertheless con- 
clude from this that woman has no more right to equal- 
ity than to liberty. That, although of the same species 
as man, and consequently amenable to the law of equal- 
ity, nevertheless she is not amenable to it, and should 
be unequal and in subjection to man, because he is the 
stronger* 

Author. Pie, Master ! To contradict yourself thus 
is disgraceful to your reputation. It would be better to 
maintain that woman has not the same rights as man, 
because she is of a different species. 

Proudhon. Woman is bound to feel that she does 
not possess a dignity equal to that of man ; in the asso- 
ciation formed between them to produce justice, the 
notions of right cmd duty shaU be no longer correlative. 
Man shall have all rights, and shall accept only such 
duties as it shall please him to recognize. 

Author. Reflect that man, after having denied the 
dignity and the right of woman, will labor to stultify 
her more and more in the interest of his despotism ! 

Proudhon. That does not concern me : the family 
should be immured: the husband is priest and king 
therein. If, as in the case with all liberty oppressed, 
the woman grows restive, we will tell her that she does 
not know herself, that she is incapable of judging and 
ruling herself; that she is a cypher ; we will outrage 
her in her moral worth ; we will deny her intellect and 
activity : and by dint of intimidating her^ we will sue- 
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ceed in forcing her to be silent : for man mnst remain 
master, since he is the stronger ! 

AuTHOB. Deny and insalt us, Master, this does us 
no harm : the lords of the Middle Age employed this 
method with their serfs, your sires . • . we are now 
indignant at them. Slaveholders employed and still 
employ this method with the blacks, and the civilized 
world is indignant at them, slavery is restricted, and is 
on the way to disappear. 

Meanwhile, I point out your contradictions to my 
readers ; your authority over minds will be thereby les- 
sened, I hope. 

Those who claim, in accordance with the major of 
the preceding syllogisms, that you found right upon 
identify of species, an abstraction of individual qualities ; 
that you believe right and duty correlative ; that you 
desire equality and liberty, will be quite as nearly right 
as those who claim, in accordance with the conclusion 
of the same syllogisms, that you base right upon force, 
superiority of faculties ; that you accept inequality and 
despotism, deny individual liberty and social equality, 
and do not believe in the correlation of right and duty. 

If it is painful to you to have fallen into contradic- 
tions so monstrous, believe that it is not less painful to 
me to be forced, in the interest of my cause, to point 
them out to the world. 

Having taken in hand the cause of my sex, I was 
under obligations to parry your attacks by turning 
against yourself your allegations against us. 

It was necessary to do this, not by denials and decla- 
mations which prove nothing, or by affirmations without 
proofs, according to your method of proceeding ; but by 
opposing to you science and facts ; by making use only 
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dP the rational method which you extol without employ- 
ing it, by charging you often with contradicting your- 
self when proofs de facto would have demanded too 
much detail and time. 

You accuse women of taking chimeras for realities ^ 
I have proved to you that you deserve this reproach, 
since your theory is in contradiction to science and 
facts. 

You accuse women of erecting unreal a/nalogies into 
principles. . • . I have proved that you have done so 
as well, in deducing from the pretetided absence of phy- 
sical germs in woman, the absence of intell^tual and 
moral germs. 

You accuse woman of reasoning wrongly. ... I 
have brought you face to face with your own principles, 
that you might draw from them contradictory conclu- 
sions. 

You accuse woman of creating nothing but medleys^ 
monsters. . • . The anatomy of your theory proves 
that you know how to do so quite as well. 

You accuse woman of lacking intellect, of want of 
justice, virtue, chastity. ... I appeal from you to 
yourself, and you say positively the contrary. 

Where you are fantastic, contradictory, I, a woman, 
appeal to logic. 

Where you are wanting in method, I, a wonum, em- 
ploy scientific and rational method. 

Where you contradict your own principles, I appeal 
to these same principles to judge and condemn you. 

Which of us two is the more reasonable and more 
rational ? 

My modesty suffers, I acknowledge, at the thought 
that I have played the part of Minerva shaming Ulysses 
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of his paradoxes and his profligaciei: At last, this 
tiresome part is ended ! 

I have addressed so many harsh things to yoa in so 
firm and resolute a tone, that I should he sorry to quit 
you without a few finendly words coming from my 
heart. You ought to he fully convinced of my sin- 
cerity, for you see that you have to deal with a woman 
who shrinks from no one ; who is never intimidated, 
however great may be her opponent, or whatever name 
he may bear. You may be my adversary: I shall 
never be* your enemy, for I regard you as an honest 
man, a vigorous thinker, one of the glories of France, 
one of the great men of our Comt^, always so dear to 
the heart of her children ; lastly, one of the admira- 
tions of my youth. You and I belong to the great 
army that is assaulting the citadel of abuse, and en- 
deavoring to mine and sap it ; I do not shun this soli- 
darity. Is it so necessary that we should fight ? Let 
us live in peace ; I can entreat it of you without stoop- 
ing, since I do not fear you. Understand one thing 
that I tell you without bitterness : that you are incapa- 
ble of understanding woman, and thsit by continuing 
the struggle, you will inevitably range her under the 
banner of the anti-revolutionists. 

Your pride has set enmity between you and woman, 
and you have bruised her heel : no one would be more 
sorry than I to see her crush your head. 



CHAPTER m. 



comte; 



What thought Auguste Comte, who died in Septem 
ber, 1857, 

To solve this question, it is necessary first to divide 
the man into two parts ; not as the wise king Solomon 
designed to divide the child disputed for by two mothers, 
but in thought, by making of him two distinct men ; a 
philosopher and a revealer. 

M. Comte, who denied and insulted his master, Saint 
Simon, is only the popularizer of his recently edited 
works : so much for the rational phase. 

What belongs to him exclusively is a socio-religious 
organization, which cannot be the work of a healthy 
mind. 

What belongs to him exclusively, is a heavy, dry, 
insulting style, arrogant to the point of being revolting, 
loaded and overloaded with adjectives and adverbs. 

What belongs to him exclusively, are a few ideas that 
he has submerged in volumes, containing not less than 
fix)m seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred pages, in 
small type. I do not advise you to peruse them, read- 
ers, unless in your heart and soul you believe yourself 
deserving of many years of purgatory, which you pre- 
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fer to expiate on the earth • • • I do not know 
whether I ought to say ahove or below, since astronomy 
has reversed the positions of the material and spiritual 
worlds. 

The disciples of Comte are divided into two schools : 
that of the Positivist Philosophers, and that of the 
Priesthood. 

The first reject the religious organization of Comte, 
and are in reality nothing but the children of modem 
Philosophy, and very estimable adversaries of that nebu- 
lous thing which is called Metaphysics. We could not 
therefore have them in sight in this article ; so, let not 
M. Littr^ and his honorable friends frown in reading us : 
we are about to find fault only with the high priest and 
his priesthood. 

The doctrine of Comte concerning woman being 
connected with the whole of his religious system, let us 
first say a word about this system. 

There is no God; there is no soul: the object of our 
adoration should be Humanity, represented by the best 
of our species. ... 

There are three social elements : woman, priest, and 
man. 

Woman is the moral providence, the guardian of 
morals. 

Had it not been for the wholly mystical love, I wil- 
lingly believe, that Comte had for Madame Clotilde 
de Vaux, it is probable that woman would not have ; 
been the moral Providence; thanks to this love, she is 
nothing less than this. We will see that neither is she 
anything more. 

Of a nature superior to that of man (in the opinion 
of Comte), she is nevertheless subject to him, in 
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consequence of a philosophical paradox which wc need 
not refhte here. 

The function of woman is to render man moral; a 
task which she can perform well only in private life ; all 
social and sacerdotal functions are therefore interdicted 
her. 

She should be preserved from labor^ should renounce 
dowry and inheritance ; man is charged with maintain- 
ing her; daughter, she is supported by her father or 
her brothers ;. wife, by her husband ; widow,, by her 
sons. In default of her natural maintainors, the state, 
on the requisition of the priesthood^ provides for her 
wants. 

Marriage is instituted for the perfecting of the mar- 
ried couple, above all, for that of the man : the repro- 
duction- of the species has so little to do with its end, 
that the progress of science permits us to hope that, some 
day, woman will be able alone to reproduce humanity, so 
as to realize and to generalize the hypothesis of the Virgin 
Mother. Then it will be possible to regulate human 
production, by entrusting to none but the most deserv- 
ing women the task of conceiving children and bringing 
them into the world, especially members of the priest- 
hood. 

Divorce is iJot permitted, and widowhood is eternal 
for both sexes. 

Such, in brief, is the Comtist doctrine concerning wo-^ 
man, marriage and procreation. As the reader might 
suspect us of malicious exaggeration, we entreat him to 
read attentively the following pages, emanating from the 
pen of the originator of the system. 

According to him:, women have never demanded their 
emancipation ; the men who claim it for them are, aftec 
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Comte^s usual courteous style, nothing but ntopists 
corrupted by retrogression. " All transitional ages/j 
lie says, " have given rise, like our own, to sophistica 
aberrations concerning the social condition of woman. 
But the natural law which assigns to the effective sex 
an existence essentially domestic, has never been mate- 
rially altered. . • . Women were then (in antiquity) 
too low to reject worthily, even by their silence, the doc- 
toral aberrations of their pretended defenders. . . . But 
among the moderns, the happy liberty of the western 
women permits them to manifest a decisive repugnance 
which is sufficient, in default of rational ratification, to 
neutralize these wanderings of the mind, inspired by the 
intemperance of the heart. 

" Without discussing unreal retrograde Utopias, it is 
of importance to feel, the better to appreciate real order, 
that if women should ever obtain this temporal equality 
demanded, without their consent, by their pretended 
defenders, their social guaranties would sufier thereby 
as much as their moral character. For they would find 
themselves thus subjected, in the majority of occupa- 
tions, to an active daily competition which they could 
not sustain, while at the same time the practical rivalry 
would corrupt the principal sources of mutual afiection. 
Man should support woman, such is the natural law of 
our species." — Politique Positive^ t. I. 

" It is necessary to consider the just independence 
of the affective sex as founded upon two connected con- 
ditions, its universal affranchisement from labor outside 
the household, and its free renunciation of all wealth. . • 

" Domestic priestesses of humanity, bom to modify 
by affection the necessary reign of force, they should 
shun, as radically degrading, all participation in conth* 
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" The moral degradation appears to me still greater 
when woman enriches herself by her own labor. The 
continued eagerness of gain makes her then lose even 
that spontaneous kindness which preserves the other 
type in the midst of its dissipations. 

** No worse industrial chiefs can exist than women." 
— CaiS. Pos. 

So ladies, ye who prefer labor to prostitution, who 
pass days and nights in providing for the wants of your 
family, it is understood of course that you a/re degrad- 
ed; a woman ought not to do anything; respect and 
honor belong to idleness. 

You, Victoria of England, Isabella of Spain, — you 
command, therefore you are radically degraded, 

M, Comte pretends that masculine superiority is in- 
contestable in all that concerns the properly called 
*^ source of command . . • that the intellect of man is 
stronger, more extended than that of woman. 

" A healthy appreciation of the universal order will 
make the affective sex comprehend how important svb' 
mission is to dignity. * 

" The priesthood will make women feel the merit of 
submission^ by developing this admirable maxim of 
Aristotle : the chief strength of woman consists in sur- 
mounting the difficulty of obeyifig ; their education will 
have prepared them to comprehend that all dominion, 
far from really elevating, nedftsarily degrades them, by 
depreciating their chief worth so as to expect from 
strength the ascendancy which is due to love alone." — 
Ibid. 

Here are a few pages from the system of Politique 
Positive, t. IV., which are too curious not to interest 
the reader. « 
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" The better to characterize feminine independence, 
I think it best to introduce a bold hypothesis, which hu- 
man progress perhaps will realize, although it is my 
business neither to examine when nor how, 

" If the masculine apparatus contributes to our gene- 
ration only after a simple excitement, derived from its 
organic destination, the possibility may be conceived of 
replacing this stimulant by another or several others^ of 
which the woman would dispose at will. The absence 
of such a faculty among the neighboring species cannot 
be sufficient to interdict it to the most eminent and most 
modifiable race. ... 

" If feminine independence can ever reach this limit, 
in accordance with the sum total of moral, intellectual, 
and even material progress, the social ftmction of the 
affective sex will be found notably improved. Then all 
fluctuation between the animal appreciation which still 
prevails, and the noble doctrine systematized by positiv- 
ism, would cease. The most essential production (that 
of our species) would become independent of the 
caprices of a perturbating instinct, the normal repression 
of which has hitherto constituted the principal obstacle 
to human discipline. Such a privilege would be natu- 
rally found transferred, with fall responsibility, to the 
organs best fitted to its use, alone capable-of guarding 
themselves from vicious impulses, so as to realize all the 
advantages that it permits." 

Which means in good English, my female readers, 
that perhaps the time will come when you will create 
children without the co-operation of these gentlemen ; 
that this fanction will be confided to those among you 
who shall be most worthy of it, and that they will be 
held responsible for the imperfection of the product. 
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** Thenceforth/* resumes the author, " the utopia of 
the Virgin Mother will become to the purest and most 
eminent an ideal goal, directly suited to sum up human 
perfection, thus carried even to systematizing procrea- 
tion, while ennobling it. . . • Success depends most of 
all on the general development of the relations between 
the soul and the body, its continued search (that of the 
problem of fruitful virginity) will worthily institute the 
systematic study of vital harmony, by procuring to it at 
once the noblest aim and the best organs." — Ibid. 

Translated : the study of the relations of the brain 
with the body will lead us to discover the means of pro- 
creating children without the co-operation of man ; this 
is the noblest aim of this study, as the faculty of being 
a virgin mother should be the ideal which the purest 
and most eminent women should seek to attain. 

" Thus," continues M. Comte, " I am led to repre- 
sent the Utopia of the Virgin Mother as the synthetic 
resume of positive religion, all the phases of which it 
combines." — Ibid, 

Translation : To procreate children without the con- 
currence of man, sums up positive religion^ and com-- 
bines all Us phases. 

This may be very fine, but as to being rational and 
positive — what (Jo you think, readers ? 

** The rationality of the problem," adds the author, 
" is founded upon the determination of the true ofBco 
of the masculine apparatus, designed especially to sup- 
ply to the blood an excitative fluid, capable of strength- 
ening all the vital operations, whether animal or organic. 
In comparison with this general service, the special use 
of the fecundative stimulus becomes more and more 
secondary in proportion as the organism is elevated. It 
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may thns be conceived that in the noblest species, this 
liquid ceases to be indispensable to the awakening of the 
germ, which may result artificially from several other, 
and even from material sources, especially fr(»n a better 
reaction of the nervous upon the vascular system." — Ibid. 

AH this would be possible, I grant, if the fluid of 
which you speak, High Priest, had, above all, the gen- 
eral function which you attribute to it ; 

If the reproduction of our species by the co-operation 
of the two sexes were not a law / 

If we could preserve a species while destroying its 
law; 

If facts did not contradict the possibility of the hy- 
pothesis. 

Now, to place an t/* before a natural law and the phe- 
nomena which are its expression, is only a gross absurd- 
ity : we explain laws, we do not reform them without 
profoundly inodifying the being that they govern ; we 
do not destroy without destroying this being : for the 
individual being is the law inform. 

The author dwells as follows on the consequences of 
the absurd hypothesis. 

" Thence it may be conceived that civilization not 
only disposes man better to appreciate woman, but aug- 
ments the participation of this sex in human' reproduc- 
tion, which ought, finally, to emanate from it alone. 

" Regarded individually, such a modification ought to 
improve the cerebral and corporal constitution of both 
sexes, by developing therein continued chastity, the im- 
portance of which has been felt more and more by uni« 
versal instinct, even during irregularities. — p. 277. 

" Considered domestically, this transformation would 
render the constitution of the human &mily more in 
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con&rmitj with the general spirit of sociocracy, by 
completing the just emancipation of woman, thus made, 
even physically, independent of man. The normal 
ascendancy of the affective sex would be no longer con- 
testable with respect to children emanated from it exchir 
sively. 

" But the principal result would consist in perfecting 
the fundamental institution of marriage (the improve- 
ment of the married couple without sexual motive}, the 
positive theory of which would then become unexcep- 
tionable. Thus purified, the conjugal tie would experi- 
ence an amelioration as marked as when Polygamy was 
replaced by Monogamy : for we should generalize the 
Utopia of the Middle Age, in which Maternity was 
reconciled with Virginity. 

" Regarded civilly, this institution alone permits the 
regulation of the most important of productions, which 
can never become sufficiently susceptible of sytemazi- 
tion, so long as it shall be accomplished in delirium and 
without responsibility. 

" Reserved to its best organs, this function would per- 
fect the human race by better determining the trans- 
mission of ameliorations due to external influences, 
both social and personal Systematic procrea- 
tion coming to remain more or less concentrated 
among the better types, the comparison of the two 
cases would give rise not only to valuable enlight- 
enment, but also to an important institution which 
would procure to sociocracy the principal advantage of 
theocracy. For the development ^of the new mode 
would soon cause a non-hereditary caste to spring up, 
better adapted than the common populace for the re- 
cruital of spiritual and even temporal chiefs^ whose 
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authority would then rest on a truly superior origin, 
which would not shun investigation. 

All these indications will suffice to show the value 
of the Utopia of the Virgin Mother, destined to pro- 
cure to Positivism a synthetic resume, equivalent to 
that which the institution of the Eucharist furnishes to 
Catholicism."* — Ibid. 

It is much to be feared, alas I that the disciples of 
this great man, however ardent seekers of vital har- 
mofiy they may be, will never find the synthetic rSsume 
of Positivism, the equivalent of the Eucharist : and it 
will be a great pity : to order children as we order shoes, 
and leave them on the mother's hands when they do not 
suit, would be very convenient. 

And what, I ask you, will the future leaders of hu- 
manity do, if they can only obtain respect and obedi- 
ence on the condition of proving that they are sons of 
virgins ? 

But we will not jest with so grave a personage as the 
High Priest of Humanity : we will only say in passing, 
that never was atheist seen to show himself more pro- 
foundly a Christian through contempt for works of the 
flesh. Hear what he says on page 286 of the work 
before cited : 

" Useless to individual conservation, the sexual in- 
stinct co-operates only in an accessory and even equivo^ 
cal manner to the propagation of the species. Philoso- 
phers truly freed from superstition should regard it more 
and more as tending above all to disturb the principal 
design of the vivifying fluid. But without waiting for 
the feminine Utopia to be realized, we may determine, 
if not the atrophy^ at least the inertia of this cerebral 
superfoBlationj with more fecility than is indicated by the 
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insufficient eflforts of tfaeologism. While positive educa- 
tion will make the vices of such an instinct everywhere 
felt, and wiU raise up the continued hope of its desue- 
tude^ the whole final system ought naturally to insti- 
tute a revulsive treatment with respect to it, more 
efficacious than Catholic austerities. For the universal 
aspiration of domestic existence and of public life will 
develop the sympathetic faculti^ to such a degree, that 
sentiment, intellect, and activity will always concur to 
stigniatize and repress the most perturbing of selfish 
propensities." 

Despite all this aspiration^ and all these stigmas, do not 
trust to it. High Priest ! Be advised by me, use cam- 
phor, and plenty of it ; scatter it everywhere as a cer- 
tain Amphitryon scattered nutmeg. 

It is in prevision of the excommunications hurled by 
you against this vile^ this useless instinct, that Nature 
has been prodigal of camphor. 

Upon the whole, you see, my female readers, that if 
M. Comte believes us weaker than man in body, mind, 
and character, in return, he believes us better. 

We are moral providence, guardian angels : he dreams 
of afiranchisement for us through the subversion of a 
natural law. 

But meanwhile he places us under the yoke of man 
by exempting us from labor ; 

He rivets our chains by persuading us cajolingly to 
despoil ourselves of our property ; 

He says to us in the gentlest voice imaginable : never 
command : if would degrade you ; 

Your great strength is in obeying him whom it is 

your destiny to direct. 

You will be naught in the temple, naught in the state * 

6» 
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In the family 9 yon are domestic priestesses, the 
iaries of the priesthood. 

Three sacraments ont of nine are refused you : that 
of destiny, because, for you, it is confounded with that 
of marriage ; that of retirement, because you have no 
profession ; lastly, that /of incorporation, because a wo- 
man cannot, in herself, merit a personal and public apo- 
theosis. 

If you have been worthy auxiliaries, you shall be in- 
terred near those whom you shaU have influenced, like 
their other useful auxiliaries : the horse, the dog, the 
cow, and the ass ; and mention shall be made of you 
when honors shall be paid to the member of humanity 
to whom you shall have belonged. 

Shall we refute such docti*ines ? No. Our answer 
to them finds a fitter place in the article devoted to M. 
Proudhon, who has drawn largely firom the doctrine 
of M. Comte. 

As to the priests who continue the teachings of their 
master, it suffices to refer them to what I said to M. 
Comte in the Retme Phihsopkique of December, 1855. 

The women of the present time are in general intel- 
ligent, because they receive an education superior to 
that of their mothers. The majority of them devote 
themselves to an active life either in the arts or the 
trades ; men acknowledge them as their competitors in 
these, and even confess that they are superior in man- 
agement. No man, worthy of the name, would dare 
contest that woman is his equal, and that the day of 
her civil emancipation is close at hand. 

Women, on their side, more independent and more 
deserving, without having lost anything of their grace 
and gentleness, no longer accept the famous axiom: 
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man should support woman; still less do they accept 
the admirable maxim of Aristotle, fit for the slaves 
of the gyneceum. Be sure that every true woman 
will laugh at the raiment of clouds which you pre- 
tend to give her, at the incense with which you wish 
to asphyxiate her ; for she cares no longer for adoration. 
She wishes to carry her intellect and activity unfettered 
into spheres suited to her aptitudes ; she wishes to aid 
her brother, man, in clearing up the field of theory, the 
domain of practice ; she claims that every human being 
is the judge of his own aptitudes ; she does hot recog- 
nize in any man or in any doctrine the right of fixing 
her place, and of marking out her road. Through the 
labor of war was the patriciate constituted ; through 
peaceful labor was servitude emancipated ; through lon 
bor^ also, does woman claim to conquer her civil rights. 

Such is what many women are, what they wish to be 
to-day ; see if it is not madness to seek to revive the 
gyneceum and the atrium for these women, impregnated 
with the ideas of the eighteenth century, wrought upon 
by the ideas of '89 and of the modern reformers. To 
say to such women that they shall have no place' in the 
state, nor in marriage, nor in science, nor in art, nor in 
the trades, nor even in your subjective paradise, is some- 
thing so monstrous that I cannot conceive, for my part, 
how aberration could go so far. 

You will no longer find an interlocutress to say: 
" that a woman can scarcely ever deserve a personal 
and public apotheosis . . . that views involving the 
fullest experience and the profoundest reflection are 
naturally interdicted to the sex whose contemplations 
can scarcely go beyond the circle of private life with 
success . . . that the moral degradation of woman is 
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siill greater when she enriches herself by her own 
labor . . . that there are no worse industrial chiefs 
than women. ..." And if any woman behind the 
times should be so imbecile and immodest as to hold 
such language, all men of any worth whatever would 
regard her only with disdain. 

But you, who wish to annihilate woman, from what 
principle do you draw such a consequence ? That she 
is an affective power, you say . . . yes, but, as to that, 
man is such, likewise ; and is not woman, as well as he, 
alike intellect and activity ? By reason of a purely ac- 
cidental predominance, can one half of the human spe- 
cies be banished beyond the clouds of sentimentality ? 
And ought not all serious discipline to tend to develope, 
not one phase of the being, but the ponderation, the 
harmony of all its phases ? Want of harmony is the 
source of disorder and deformity. The woman who is 
solely sentimental commits irreparable errors ; the man 
who is solely rational is a species of monster, and the 
person in whom activity predominates is but a brute. 
Since you believe in Gall and Spurzheini, you know 
that the encephalon of the two sexes is alike, that it is 
modifiable in both, that all education is founded on this 
modificability ; why has it never occurred to you that 
if man en masse is more rational than woman, it is be- 
cause education, Is^ws and custom have developed in him 
the anterior lobes of the brain ; while in woman, edu- 
cation, laws and custom develop especially the posterior 
lobes of this organ ; and why, having established these 
facts, have you not been led to conclude that, since 
organs are developed only in consequence of the excit- 
ants applied to them, it is probable that man and woman, 
subjected to the same cerebral excitants, would be de- 
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veloped in the same manner, with the shades of differ- 
ence peculiar to each individuality ; and that for woman 
to be developed harmoniously under her three aspects, 
she must manifest herself socially under three aspects ? 
Be sure, sir, your principle is thrice false, thrice in 
contradiction to science and reason ; in the presence of 
the physiology of the brain, all theories of classification 
fall to the ground : before the nervous system, women 
are the equals of men : they can be their inferiors only 
before muscular supremacy, attacked by the invention 
of powder, and about to be reduced to dust by the tri- 
umph of mechanism. 

I should say many more things to you, sir, were not 
this critical sketch too long already; but imperfect 
though it may be, having to my mind only the meaning 
of a woman's protest against your doctrines, I shall 
pause here. 



CHAPTER IV. 



LEGOUVB. 



The inheritor of a name which commands respect, 
Ernest Legouv^, an elegant, eloquent, and impassioned 
author, has written a Moral History of Women, whence 
exhales a perfume of purity and love which refreshes 
the heart and calms the soul. 

In every page of this book, we detect the impulse of 
an upright heart and lofty mind, indignant at injustice, 
oppression, and moral deformity. The author has de- 
served well of women, and it is with pleasure that I 
seize the opportunity of thanking him in the name of 
those who, at the present time, are struggling in various 
countries for the emancipation of half the human race. 

What is the object of Legouv^'s work ? We will let 
him tell it himself. 

** The object of this book is summed up in these 
words : to lay claim to feminine liberty in the name of 
the two very principles of the adversaries of this liberty: 
tradition and difference (of the sexes), that is to say, to 
show in tradition progress, and in difference equality. 

God created the human species double, we utilize but 
half of it ; Nature says two, we say one ; we must 
agree with Nature. Unity itself, instead of perishing 
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thereby, would only then be true unity ; that is, not the 
sterile absorption of one of two terms for the benefit of 
the other, but the living fusion of two fraternal individ- 
ualities, increasing the common power with all the force 
of their individual development. 

^^ The feminine spirit is stifled, but not dead. . • • 
We cannot annihilate at our pleasure a force created by 
God, or extinguish a torch lighted by his hand ; but 
turned aside from its purpose,. this force, instead of cre- 
ating, destroys ; this torch consumes instead of giving 
light. 

^^ Let us then open wide the gates of the w<M:ld to 
this new element : we have need of it." 

Then, examining the position of women, the author 
adds : " No history presents, we believe, more iniqui- 
tous prejudices to combat, more secret wounds to heal. 

" Shall we speak of the present ? As daughters, no 
public education for them, no professional instruction, 
no possible life without marriage, no marriage without a 
dowry. Wives — they do not legally possess their pro- 
perty, they do not possess thdr persons, they cannot 
give, they cannot receive, they are under the ban of an 
eternal interdict. Mothers — they have not the legal 
right to direct the education of their children, they can 
neither marry them, nor prevent them from marrying, 
nor banish them from the paternal house nor retain them 
there. Members of the commonwealth, they can 
neither be the guardians of other orphans than their 
sons or their grand-sons, nor take part in a family coun- 
cil, nor witness a will ; they have not the right of tes- 
tifying in the state to the birth of a child ! Among 
the working people, what class is most wretched? 
Women. Who are they that earn from sixteen to 
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eighteen sous for twelve hours of labor ? Women. 
Upon whom falls all the expense of illegitimate child- 
ren? Upon women. Who bear all the disgrace of 
feults committed through passion ? Women." 

Then, after showing the position of rich women, he 
continues : " And thus, slaves everywhere, slaves of 
want, slaves of wealth, slaves of ignorance, they can 
only maintain themselves great and pure by force of 
native nobleness and almost superhuman virtue. Can 
such domination endure? Evidently not. It necessa- 
rily falls before the principle of natural equity ; and the 
moment has come to claim for women their share of 
rights and, above all, of duties ; to demonstrate what 
subjection takes away from them, and what true liber- 
ty will restore to them ; to show, in short, the good that 
they do not and the good they might do." 

The history of the past shows us woman more and 
more oppressed in proportion as we trace back the 
course of centuries. " The French Revolution (itself), 
which renewed the whole order of things in order to 
afiranchise men, did nothing, we may say, for the affran- 
chisement of women. . . . '91 respected almost all of 
the feminine disabilities of '88, and the Consulate con- 
firmed them in the civil code." 

This, in Legouv^'s opinion was the fault of the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, for " woman is, ac- 
cording to Diderot, a courtesan ; according to Montes- 
quieu, an attractive child ; according io Rousseau, j«n 
object of pleasure to man ; according to Voltaire, noth- 
ing. . . . Condorcet and SieySs demanded even the 
political emancipation of woman ; but their protests 
were stifled by the powerful voices of the three great 
continuers of the eighteenth century, Mirabeau, Dan- 
ton, and Robespierre." 
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Under the Consulate, " feminine liberty had no more 
decided enemy (than Bonaparte:) a southerner, the 
spirituality of woman was lost on him ; a warrior, he 
saw in the family a camp, and there required, before all 
else, discipline ; a despot, he saw in it a state, and there 
required, before all else, obedience. He it was who con- 
cluded a discussion in council with these words : There 
is one thing that is not French; that a woman can do 
as she pleases, . . . Always man (in the thought of 
Bonaparte), always the honor of man ! As to the hap- 
piness of woman, it is not a single time in question (in 
the civil code.)" 

It is in behalf of the weakness of women, it is in be- 
half of tradition which shows them constantly subordi- 
nate, it is in behalf of their household functions, that 
the adversaries of the emancipation of women oppose it. 
" To educate them is to deform them ; and they do not 
want their playthings spoiled," says M. Legouv^, iron- 
ically. He then continues in a serious strain : '* What 
matters tradition to us ? What matters history-to us ? 
There is an authority more powerful than the consent 
of the human race : it is the Right. Though a thou- 
sand more centuries of servitude should be added to 
those which have already passed, their accord could not 
banish the primordial right which rules over everything, 
the absolute right of perfecting one's self which every 
being has received from the sole fact that he has been 
created." 

To those who base their opposition on the domestic 
functions of woman, he answers : " If there (in the 
household) is their kingdom, then there they should be 
queens ; their own faculties assure them there of author- 
ity, and their adversaries are forced, by their own prin- 
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dples, to emancipate them as daughters, as wives, as 
mothers. Or, on the contrary, it is sought to extend 
their influence, to give them a rdle in the state, and we 
believe that they should have one : well ; it is also in 
this dissimilarity (between the two sexes), that it is 
fitting to seek it. When two beings are of value to each 
other, it is almost always because they differ from, not 
because they resemble each other. Far from dispossess- 
ing men, the mission of women therefore would be to 
do what men leave undone, to aspire to empty places, 
in short, to represent in the commonwealth the spirit of 
woman." 

As is evident, Legouv^ demands the civil emancipation 
of woman in the name of the eternal Right, in the name 
of the happiness of the family, in the name of the common- 
wealth ; their long standing oppression is an iniquitous 
fact, and he casts blame on all who have perpetuated it* 
This blame from a man of heart and justice may per- 
haps have some weight with those women who are so 
much accustomed to bondage that they do not blush at 
it — that they even no longer feel it ! 

In his first book, " The Daughter," which is divided 
into seven chapters, Legouv^ takes the child from her 
birth ; he shows her made inferior in the ancient reli- 
gions and systems of legislation by Menu, by Moses, 
at Kome, at Sparta, at Athens, and under the feudal 
regime ; and he asks why, even in our days, the birth 
of a daughter is received with a sort of disfavor. It is 
because she will neither continue the name nor the 
works of her father, says he ; it is because her future 
gives rise to a thousand anxieties. " Life is so rude and 
so uncertain for a girl ! Poor, how many chances of 
misery ! Rich, how many chances of moral suffering ! 
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If she is to have only her labor for a maintenance, how 
shall we give her an occupation that will support her in 
a state of society in which women scarcely earn where- 
with not to die ? If she has no dowry, how can she 
marry in this world in which woman, never represent- 
ing anything but a passive being, is forced to buy a hus- 
band ? • • . From this dSbut^ and in this child's cradle, 
we have found and caught a glimpse of all the chains 
that await women : insufficiency of education for the 
rich girl ; insufficiency of wages for the poor girl ; ex- 
clusion from the greater part of the professions ; subor- 
dination in the conjugal abode." 

In the second chapter, the author shows by what 
gradations the daughter, deprived of the right of inherit- 
ance, has come in our time^ to share equally with her 
brothers ; t^en, passing to the right of education, he 
answers those who pretend that to give a solid education 
to woman would be to corrupt her and to injure the 
family : " The diveraity of their nature (man and wo- 
man) being developed by the identity of their studies, it 
may be said that women would become so much the 
more folly women in proportion as they received a mas- 
culine education. 

" Well I it is in the name of the family, in the name 
of the salvation of the family, in the name of maternity, 
of marriage, of the household, that a solid and earnest 
education must be demanded for girls. • • • Without 
knowledge, no mother is completely a mother, without 
knowledge no wife is truly a wife. The question is not, 
in revealing to the feminine intellect the laws of nature, 
to make all our girls astronomers or physicians ; do we 
see all men become Latinists by spending ten years of 
their life in the study of Latin? The question is to 
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strengthen their minds by acquaintance with science ; 
and to prepare them to participate in all the thoughts of 
their husbands, all the studies of their children. • • • 
Ignorance leads to a thousand &ul.ts, a thousand errors 
in the wife. The husband who scofis at science might 
have been saved by it from dishonor." 

Insisting upon the rights of woman, the author adds: 
" As such (the work of God) she has the right to the 
most complete development of her mind and heart. 
Away then with these vain objections, drawn from the 
laws of a day I It is in the name of eternity that you 
owe her enlightenment." Further on, he exclaims in- 
dignantly : '* What ! the state maintains a university 
for men, a polytechnic school for men, academies of art 
and trades for men, agricultural schools for men — and 
for woman, what has it established ? Primary schools ! 
And even these were not founded by the State, but by 
the Commune. No inequality could be more humiliat- 
ing. There are courts and prisons for women, there 
should be public education for women ; you have not 
the right to punish those whom you do not instruct ! " 
M. Legouv^ demands, in consequence, public education 
for girls in athenaeums, " which, by thorough instruction 
with respect to France, her laws, her annals, and her 
poetry, shall make her women French women in 
truth. The country alone can teach love of country." 

Ancient religions and systems of legislation punished 
misdemeanors and crimes .against the purity of women 
severely (says M. Legouv^ in his fourth chapter). Our 
code, profoundly immoral, does not punish seduction, 
and punishes corruption only derisively, and violation 
insufficiently. To declare void the promise of marriage 
is fearful immorality ; to permit no investigation of pa- 
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temity and to admit that of maternity, is as cruel as it 
is immoral. If the solicitude of the legislator for pro- 
perty he compared with his solicitude for purity, we 
shall soon see how little the law cares for the latter. 
** The law recognizes as criminal only a single kind of 
robbery of honor, violation, but it defines, pursues and 
punishes two kinds of robbery of money, larceny and 
fraud; there are thieves of coin, there are no sharpers 
in chastity." 

When a man has seduced a girl fifteen years old 
under promise of marriage, he has '* a right to come 
before a magistrate and say : This is my signature, it is 
true ; but I refuse to acknowledge it ; a debt of love is 
void in law." 

The indignant author exclaims, fiirther on : " Thus, 
therefore, on every side, in practice and in theory, in 
the world and in the law, for the rich as for the poor, 
we see abandonment of public purity, and a loose rein 
to all ungovemed or depraved desires. . . . Manufac- 
turers seduce their workwomen, foremen of workshops 
discharge young girls who will not yield to them, mas- 
ters corrupt their servant maids. Of 5083 lost women, 
enumerated by the grave Parent-Duch&telet at Paris in 
1830, 285 were servants, seduced by their masters, and 
discarded. Clerks, merchants, officers, students deprave 
poor country girls and bring them to Paris, where they 
abandon them, and prostitution gathers them up. . . . 
At Rheims, iat Lille, in all the great centres of industry, 
are found organized companies for the recruital of the 
houses of debauchery of Paris." 

With the indignation of an upright man, M. Legouv^ 
adds : ** Punish the guilty woman if you will, but pun- 
ish also the man ! She is already piuiished ; punished 
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bj abandonment, punished bj dishonor, punished by 
remorse, punished by nine months of suffering, punished 
by the burden of rearing a child : let him then be smit- 
ten in turn ; or else, it is not public decency that you 
are protecting, as you say, it is masculine sovereignty, 
in its vilest form : seigniorial right ! 

" Impunity assured to men doubles the number of 
illegitimate children. Impunity fosters libertinism; 
libertinism enervates the race, wastes fortunes and 
blights offspring. Impunity fosters prostitution ; pros- 
titution destroys the public health, and makes a profes- 
sion of idleness and license. Impunity, in short, sui^ 
renders half the human race as a prey to the vices of 
the other half: behold its condemnation in a single 
word." 

In the fifth chapter, the author findincr, with reason, 
that girls are married too young, desL that the^ 
should not enter upon family duties until twenty-two 
years old ; works of charity, solid studies, innocent 
pleasures, and the ideal of pure love will suffice to keep 
them pure till this age. " If the young maiden learns 
that nothing is more fatal to this divine sentiment (love) 
than the ephemeral ' fancies which dare call themselves 
by its name ; if she perceives in it one of those rare 
treasures which we win only by conquering them, which 
we keep only by deserving them ; if she knows that the 
heart which would be worthy to receive it must be puri- 
fied like a sanctuary and enl^.rged like a temple ; then 
be sure that this sublime ideal, engraven within her, 
will disgust her, by its beauty alone, with the vain 
images that profane or parody it ; idols are not wor- 
shipped when God is known." 

" What is marriage ? " asks M. Legpuv^. 
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•* The nnion of two free beings, forming an alliance 
in order to perfect themselves through love." Neither 
antiquity nor the Middle Age considered it in this light. 
The father, in ancient times, transmitted to the husband 
his right of property in his daughter in consideration of 
a certain sum. At Athens, the daughter, even when 
married, formed part of the paternal inheritance, and 
•was bound to leave her husband to espouse the heir. 
At Rome, the father, after having given his daughter 
in marriage, had the power to take her back and to 
espouse her to another. Among the barbarians, she 
belonged to him who paid the mundium to her father. 
XJnder the feudal system, the law disposed also of the 
daughter without her consent. The French Revolution 
emancipated her in this respect ; she is required now to 
consent to her marriage ; but the customs of the age 
take from her the benefit of this emancipation ; she is 
married too young to know what she is doing, and inter- 
est almost always determines her parents to give her in 
marriage. For woman to profit by her legal emancipa- 
tion, she should be at least twenty-two years old when 
she marries ; she should ftiake her choice freely ; and 
her relatives should cotitent themselves with keeping 
her apart from those whom she ought not to choose, and 
should only enlighten and counsel her ; for on the love 
between the married couple depends the happiness and 
virtue of the wife. 

Examining next the origin of the dower, the transfer- 
ral of the dowry, the betrothal and the marriage, he 
shows the mundium paid at first to the father or the 
brother ; then later, to the maiden, becoming, with the 
rest of the nuptial gifts, the origin of the dower, which 
he wishes to see made obligatory in modem times. Pass- 
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ing to the dowry, he proves that, becoming by d^prees 
a custom among the Romans, it was at first the property 
of the husband ; then, as the world progressed, it be- 
came the property of the wife. Our code fully protects 
the dowry ; but the law should oblige wealthy parents 
to endow their daughters so that they can marry. In 
olden times, a maiden was betrothed by pledges ex- 
changed by the father and the man who asked her in 
marriage ; at a later date the pledge was given to the 
maiden instead of the father, and the law intervened to 
render obligatory promises of marriage. At the present 
day, in France, there are no longer betrothed, but future 
spouses. 

In his second book, the author distinguishes the be- 
loved one from the mistress, the adoration of pure from 
that of sensual love ; the first produces goodness, patri- 
otism, and respect for woman ; the second regards her 
only as an object of pleasure and of disdain. Antiquity 
had no knowledge of pure love; the Middle Age, 
which comprehended it, was di>'ided equally between it 
and sensual love ; to-day, we have learned to compre- 
hend that the two loves should be united ; that the 
beloved and the mistress should make one in the person 
of tlie wife. 

The third book, " The Wife," is divided into seven 
chapters. 

The subordination of woman in marriage, with con- 
tempt for the mother, arose from two erroneous ideas : 
the inferiority of her nature ; her passivity in the repro- 
duction of the species, in which she performed the part 
of the earth with respect to the reception of germs* 
Modern science has destroyed these bases of inferiority 
by demonstrating : 1st, that the human germ, before 
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taking its definitive form, passes, in the bosom of its 
mother, through progressive degrees of animal life ; 
2d, that in all species, both animal and vegetable, the 
females are the conservers of the race, which they bring 
to their own type. 

Among the Romans, two forms of marriage placed 
the wife, soul, body and estate, in the hands of her hus^ 
band; in a third form, which left her in^her father's 
family, she received a dowry, inherited, and administered 
her property. Barbarism and feudality made the wife 
a ward, the husbaad an administrator, and a step was 
taken towards the equality of the spouses by the insti- 
tution of acquSts^ or property belonging to both, though 
obtained by but one. To-day, the maiden is married 
sometimes under the dotal system, occasionally under 
that of the separation of property, and chiefly under 
that of communion of goods. This last, which is the 
rule, permits the husband to dispose of the property of 
his partner, to sell the household furniture, to take pos- 
session of the very jewels of his wife to adorn his mis- 
tress. ** Thus, tliis law respects no dignity, no delicacy, 
nothing whatever," says M. Legouv^. The omnipo- 
tence of the husband is a crime of the law in every 
point of view ; it is in manifest violation of the modern 
principle, which exacts that all authority shall be limited 
and placed under surveillance. *' To surrender to the 
husband the fortune of the wife is to condemn her to an 
eternal moral minority, to create him absolute master of 
the actions and almost of the soul of his companion." 
The author next addresses himself to those who pretend 
to justify marital omnipotence by the incapacity of wo- 
man : '^ In vain do facts protest against this alleged in- 
capacity ; in vain does reality say : To whom is th< 

7 
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prosperity of most of our commercial houses due ? To 
women. Who establish, who superintend the thousands 
of establishments of millinery and objects of taste? 
Women. By whom are the boarding-schools, the fiirms, 
often even, the manufactories, sustained ? By women. 
It matters not, the Code denies to the wife the foresight 
to preserve, the judgment to administer, even the ma- 
ternal tenderness to economize, and the marriage cer- 
tificate becomes the expression of this disdainful phrase : 
the most reasonable woman never attains the good sense 
of a boy fourteen years of age." How shall we set to 
work to remedy this iniquitous and shameful state of 
affairs ? The property of the partners should be divided 
into three shares : one for the wife, to be placed at her 
disposal five years after marriage, one for the husband, 
and a third common to both, to be administered by the 
husband under the direction of a family council, which 
council, in case of incapacity or waste, shall have the 
right provisionally to take away the management from 
him, to entrust it to his wife. 

If anything is iniquitous and revolting, it is the power 
of the husband over the person and the actions of his 
wife ; the right over her of correction, still tolerated in 
our days. There must be a directing power in the 
household ; the husband must be the depositary of this 
power, which should be limited, and controlled by the 
family council. Legal omnipotence demoralizes the 
husband, who believes in the end in the lawfulness of his 
despotism. It is said that cqstom establishes precisely 
the contrary of what the laws prescribe : this is gen- 
erally true, but it is at the expense of the moral charac- 
ter of the wife, thus forced to have recourse to artifice. 
" Restore liberty to women, since liberty is truth ! " 
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exclaims Legouv^. " This will be, at the same time, to 
afiranchise man. Servitude always creates two slaves : 
he who holds the chain and he who wears it." 

Antiquity, the Middle Age, and the centuries nearer 
our own, punished the adultery of the wife severely, 
even cruelly, yet did not admit that a m'an could become 
guilty of this offence with respect to his spouse. Our 
present code acknowledges, indeed, that the husband 
can commit adultery, but only in case he maintains his 
mistress under the conjugal roof; the wife is an adulte- 
ress everywhere, and is punished severely ; as to the 
husband, his punishment is a farce. " Such impunity," 
says M. Legouv^, "is not only injurious to order, it is 
an insult to public morals, it is a lesson of debauchery^ 
given by the law itself ^ If, by adultery, the wife 
wounds the heart of an honorable man, introduces false 
heirs into the family, she at least can abstract nothing 
from the common fortune ; while the husband, in the 
same case, can ruin the family, while increasing the 
number of natural children and provoking his wife to 
wrong by his neglect and brutality. The husband, be- 
sides, is more criminal than the wife, for he seeks adul- 
tery, while, on the contrary, it comes to the wife under 
a thousand attractive forms. Notwithstanding, the 
adultery of the woman deserves greater punishment 
than that of the man. • . • Ah I M. Legouv^, is this 
logic? 

The Oriental wife was and is still, a slave, a genera- 
trix ; the Roman wife was something more than this ; 
the wife of the Middle Age owed her body to her hus- 
band, but the Courts of Love had decided that her affec- 
tions could, nay, should belong to another. To-day, 
the ideal of marriage is enlarged ; we comprehend that 
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it is tke fusion of two souls, a school for mutual perfec- 
tion, and that the two spouses should belong wholly to 
each other. 

We have been led to this new ideal of the conjugal 
union by the civilizing struggles of the church against 
divorce and repudiation. In its nature, marriage is in- 
dissoluble, but ■ in the existing state of things in which 
thc: ideal is but very exceptionally realize^, the legisla- 
tor has deemed it right to render possible the separation 
of the spouses : this measure is immoral ..and unfortu- 
nate both for the partners and for their children. The 
only remedy for family difficulties is divorce^ a question 
with which the church has nothing to do. 

. The whole of the last chapter of the third ibook is a 
condemnation of fickleness in love, and an affirmation 
of the indissolubility of marriage and of the sanctity of 
the conjugal tie. 

The fourth book, " The Mother,'* comprises six chap- 
ters. 

Until a late day, it was believed that woman was only 
the soil in which man, the creator of the species, depos- 
ited the human germ. Modern science has overthrown 
this false doctrine, and elevated woman by demonstrat- 
ing these three incontestable facts ; Ist, that, dating from 
the moment of conception, the human germ passes 
through successive degrees of animal life until it acquires 
its proper form ; 2d, that the female sex is the conservei 
of the race, since it always brings them to its own type, 
as well in the human as in the . animal aud vegetable 
species ; 8d, that woman is physiologically of a nature 
superior to man, since it is now demonstrated that the 
higher the respiratory apparatus is placed in the organ- 
ism, the more elevated is the species^ m \\i^ ^^^« of be- 
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ihgd; and that woman breathes from the upper, and 
man from the lower part of the lui^gs. 

Maternity does not give to women rights over their 
children, but contributes, notwithsttpiding, to their eman<^ 
cipation ; thus, in India, a Woman* who had borne 
sons could not be repudiated, and at Rome, a woman 
emerged from tutelage at maternity. 

It is iniquitous to give the paternal authority tb the 
father alone ; the mother should have an equal right 
with him over lier children; Supremacy of direction 
belongs indeed to the fkther, but this direction should be 
limited and superintended by a family councO, and tran»^ 
ferred to the mother in case of the un worthiness of her 
ffpouse. 

The education of the children belongs of right to the 
mother, because she understands them best, and because 
it is necessaiy that she should acquire that entire influ- 
ence over her sons which she will need' afterwards to 
counsel and to console them. Public education is not fit 
for boys until they have attained their twelfth year ; 
younger, it is injurious in its results to their character. 
The author demands that the maternal grand-parents 
shall not be made inferior in guardianship, as is the case 
now in the law ; and he considers it as sacrilege not to 
give to the mother an equal right with respect to con- 
sent to the marriage of their children. 

Legitimate maternity is happiness to the rich woman ; 
iiirant, oft;en grief, to the poor woman. Illegitimate ma- 
ternity is to women of all ranks a source of sorrow, 
shame and crimef. To the rich girl it is dishonor, an 
eternal bar to marriage ; to the poor girl it is poverty, 
shame if she keeps her child ; crime, if she destroys it. 
Yet the law dares grant impunity to the cottxi^tet^l;^ 
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tlie seducer, to the man who has not hesitated to sacrir 
fice to a moment of passion the whole future of a wo? 
man, the whole future of a child ! The State ought to 
come to the aid of all poor mothers, because it is for it9 
interest that the race should be strong and vigorous, and 
because mothers are the preservers of the race. Let 
the genius of women be set to work ; let infant schools 
and infant asylums be founded in eveiy quarter of 
France. 

The Hindoo widow was burned ; the Jewish widow 
was bound to re^maiiy certain men designated bj the 
law ; the Grecian and the Gothic widow passed under 
the guardianship of her son, and the latter could not 
even re-marry without his permission; the Christian 
widow was condemned to seclusion ; none of these wo- 
men had any rights over their children. The French 
code restores ftiU liberty to the widow, renders to her 
the right of majority, appoints her the guardian and 
directress of her children ; it is a preliminary step to 
liberty in marriage. 

The fiflh book, - Wbman^ is divided into five chap- 
ters. 

All antiquity oppressed woman, although it recog- 
nized in her something superior, and made her a priest- 
ess or a prophetess. The Christian woman of the early 
ages, who alone could dethrone the Pagan woman, not 
only endured martyrdom as courageously as man, but 
was distinguished for her great charity, for the purity 
and lucidity of doctrine which rendered her the coun- 
sellor of learned men. We do not know, in reality, to 
what heights woman can attain ; we cannot judge her 
by what she is to-day, since she is the work of the eter- 
nal oppression of man. " Who can say whether many 
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of the ills that rend society, and of the insoluble prob- 
lems that trouble it, may not be caused in part by the 
annihilation of one of the two forces of creation, the 
ban placed on female genius ? Have we a right to say 
to half the human kind : you shall not have your share 
in life and in the state ? Is it not to deny to tliem (to 
women) their title of human beings? Is it not to dis- 
inherit the state itself? Yes, woman should have her 
place in civil life," concludes Legouv^. 

Woman and man are e(][ual, bu t^dlffere nt. To man, 
belong synthesis, superiority in all that demands compre- 
hensive views, genius, muscular force ; t(5 woman, belong 
the spirit of analysis, the comprehension of details, imagi- 
nation, tenderness, grace. Man has more strength of 
reason and body, woman more strength of heart, with a 
marvelous perspicacity to which man will never attain. 
The division thus fixed, what ought woman to do ? 

In the family, the task of the wife is the management 
of domestic aflFairs, the education of the children, and 
the comfort of the husband, of whom she should be the 
inspiration. By the side of the eminent man, yet in 
the shade, there is always a woman ; this career of hid- 
den utility and of modest devotion is the one best suited 
to woman. In civil life there are several fields of occu- 
pation which they may enter with success : art, litera- 
ture, instruction,- administration, medicine. " Modesty 
itself demands that we should call in women as physi- 
cians, not to men, but to women ; for it is an abiding out- 
rage upon all purity that their ignorance should forcibly 
expose to masculine curiosity the sufferings of their sis- 
ters. . . . Nervous diseases, especially, would find in 
feminine genius the only adversary able to understand 
and combat them." The author say& tVvaX, \\. Sa^ \X^a i^^c^ 
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of society to see that poor women do not work for one- 
third or one-fourth the wages of men ; and that, in 
manufactures, the j have not the most dangerous and 
least remunerative labors. '* Parent-Duch&telet," says 
he, " attests that of three thousand lost women, only 
thirty-five had an occupation that could support them^ 
and that fourteen hundred had been precipitated into 
this horrible life by destitution. One of them, when 
she resolved on this course, had eaten nothing for three 
days^ M. Legouv^ thinks it shameful that men should 
enter into competition with women in the manufacture 
of articles of dress and taste. 

In the fifth and last chapter, the author recognizes 
the remarkable capacity of women in administration, of 
which he cites numerous examples. He demands that 
they should have the superintendence of prisons for 
women, hospitals, charitable institutions, the legal guar- 
dianship of foundlings, the management, in short, of all 
that concerns social charity, because they will acquit 
themselves in it infinitely better than men. But he 
refuses to them all participation in political acts sind in 
all that concerns the government, because they have Jio 
aptitude for things of this nature. Finally, he concludes 
thus : " Our task is finished ; we have examined the 
principal phases of the life of women, in the character 
of daughters, wives, mothers, and women, comparing 
the present with the past, and endeavoring to indicate 
the future ; that is, by pointing out the bad, verifying 
the better, seeking the best. 

^^ What principle has served us in this as a guide ? 
Equality in difference. 

** In the name of this principle, what ameliorations 
have we demanded in the laws and customs ? 
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•*For daughters: 

** Reform in education. 

'^ Laws against seduction. 

*^ The postponement of the marriageable age, 

" The actual participation of the betrothed parties in 
the es:ecution of their contract. 

" AboKtion of the formsd request to the father of con- 
sent to marriage, which is an insult ta the &ther and ui 
injustice to the child. , 

*♦ For wives : 

•* An age of legal majority. 

** Administration, and the right of diq>08ing of a 
portion of their private property. 

" The right to appear in law without the consent of 
their husbands. 

" The limitation of the power of the husband over 
the person of the wife. 

^^ The creation of a family council, charged with con- 
troling this part of the power. 

" For mothers : 

" The right of government. 

" The right of direction. 

" The right of education. 

" The right of consent to the marriage of their 
children. 

" A law requiring the investigation of paternity. 

" The creation of a family council to decide on seri- 
ous disagreements between father and mother. 

" For women : 
Admission to guardianship and the family council. 
Admission to all professions. 

*^ Admission within the bounds of their capabilities 
and duties to public offices." 
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It is eyident that Legouv^ has but one end, th&t of 
advancing the emancipation of women a single step ; 
he does not demand all that he believes just, but all that 
seems to him mature and possible. 

We should thank him for his prudence : he has 
brought over many men to our cause, and has prepared 
them to hear the voice of woman, speaking loudly and 
firmly by her right as a wife and a human being, as a 
worker and a member of the social body. 

By the side of Legouv^, outside the social schools, 
are a phalanx of just and generous men who have 
written in our favor. We thank them all for their good 
words. ^ 



CHAPTER V. 



DS GIRARDIN. 



On pag^42 of his pamphlet, "Liberty in Marriage,'* 
De Girardin says, with great reason : " Man is bom of 
woman. Everything, therefore, that benefits woman 
will benefit man. 

" To fight and conquer for her is to fight and con- 
quer for himself." 

Inspired by these excellent sentiments, the celebrated 
publicist has investigated thex^auses of the slavery and 
degradation of woman, and the means of paralyzing 
them. 

Every child has for Us father the husband of Us 
mother : this, according to M. de Girardin, is the prin- 
ciple of two great wrongs : the servitude of the married 
woman ; the inequality of children before the law, 
which classes them as legitimate and illegitimate. 

That children may become equal, that woman may 
be afiranchised from the yoke of man, it is necessary, 
says the author, to substitute the system of maternity 
for that of paternity ; to modify Marriage, and to ren- 
der woman independent through the institution and 
universalizing of the dower. 

We will let M. de Girardixi exjcw^iA <Sfta t«8^ ^\i^ 
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doctrine himself. " We must choose,*' says he, " be- 
tween these two systems : 

" Between the system of presumed paternity, which 
is the system of the law, and the system of maternity, 
bearing its proof within itself which is the system of 
Natvre ; the latter is in conformity with incontestable 
truth, the former is condemned by undisputed statistics. 
The system of paternity is inequality of children before 
the mother and before the law ; it is woman possessed 
and not possessing ; ... it is no longer the legal sla- 
very of woman, but is still conjugal servitude.*^ — 
Liberty in Marriage. 

" Without equality of children before the mother, 
equality of citizens before the law is only an imposture^ 
for evidently and incontestably, this equality does not 
exist for 2,800,000 children, who, arbitrarily entitled 
illegitimate, are placed outside of cominon right in vio- 
lation of natural law." — Id. 

According to De Girardin, the logical consequences 
of the system of maternity would be : 

The abolition of civil marriage ; 

The mother's name alone given to the child ; 

The inheritance placed solely in the maternal line. 

" Marriage," says he, " is a purely individual act» 
and, as regards its celebration, a purely religious act. — 

" Marriage is an act of faith, not of law : it is for 
faith to govern it, not for law to make rules for it. 

" As soon as the law intervenes, it intervenes without 
right, without necessity, without utility. 

" For one abuse that it pretends to avert, it gives rise 
to innumerable others which are worse, and from which 
society afterwards suffers seriously, without^taking into 
aecoant the cause that produced tWm. 
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Legal liberty in marriage is durable love in the 
household ; indissolubility of marriage is habitual love 
outside of the household." — Id, 

With respect to inheritance and dowry, the author 
expresses himself thus : 

" To inherit at the death of the mother, because ma- 
ternity and certitude are two equipollent terms, and to 
receive a support from the father, because paternity and 
doubt are two inseparable terms ; such is the true law 
of Nature." — Id. 

In De Girardin*s opinion, woman has the same rights 
as man to liberty and equality ; the sexes are equal, not 
through similitude but equivalence of faculties and ftinc- 
tions ; man produces, acquires, wonian administers, 
economizes ; it belongs therefore to man to provide for 
the expenses of the household. It is his duty, on unit- 
ing himself to a woman, to settle on her an inalienable 
dower that will permit her to perform her maternal 
functions properly, and to escape fit)ra the vices that 
frequently result from want and abandonment. 

To the objection that the wages of the working people 
are insufficient to satisfy this duty, the generous pub- 
licist replies : Well, raise the rate of wages by exclud- 
ing from industrial occupations the women and children 
that lower it by competition with men. And if this 
measure be not sufficient to balance receipts and ex- 
penses, increase the wages, for " there is no considera- 
tion weighty enough to make me admit that, in order 
not to diminish the profits of some men, others shall be 
eternally condemned to insufficient wages ; and that to 
shelter some women from violation, others shall be 
necessarily devoted to prostitution." — Id. 

In comparing the lot of tKe w\fe wn^eT ♦'fi^aa X*'^^ «^^ 
terns, De Girardin expresses 1[iimse\{ \5qx3l'&\ 
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"Under the system of paternity, the wife, loaded 
with the gifts of fortune, sinks under the weight of an 
idleness which most frequently inflames and disorders 
her imagination. She does not know what to do to 
employ her time. Woman does nothing because man 
does everything. 

" The wife who has brought no dowry and received 
no dower, sinks under the weight of a toil contrary to 
nature which obliges her, through economy, to separate 
herself from her child a few days after giving it birth, 
and to put it away from her to nurse, for the considera- 
tion of five or six francs a month ; to go to work in one 
direction while her husband works in the other, and not 
to rejoin him till evening, when each returns from the 
workshop which has kept them absent from their house- 
hold all day : if this is what is called the family, is U 
indeed worth all the stir that is made about it ? 

" Under the system of maternity, on the contrary, 
the richer a woman is, the further she is removed from 
idleness ; for not only has she her children to nurse, to 
rear, to instruct, and to watch over, but she has also to 
administer her fortune which will one day be theirs. 

" To preserve this fortune, to increase it still more : 
here is wherewith to occupy her leisure, to calm her 
imagination, to place her under curb. It is wrong to 
suppose women not qualified for the management of 
business ; they excel in it, however little may have been 
their practice or application. 

" Long enough has man been the personification of 
war, of slavery, of conquest ; it is the turn of woman 
to be the personification of peace, of liberty, of civili- 
zation. 

" In this new system (that of Tnatemity)^ each of the 
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two has his part : to man htbor, the genius of enter- 
prise ; to woman economy and the spirit of foresight. 

^* Man speculates, woman administers ; 

^^ Man acquires, woman preserves ; 

^^ Man brings i^, woman transmits ; 

^^ The dowry remains the attribute of the &ther, tfie 
mheritance becomes the privilege of the mother ; 

'^ Each of the two thus exercises the fimction that is 
natural to him, and in conformity with the essence of 
things."- — Id, 

A number of women have asked whether De Girar- 
din recognizes political right for women. He says 
nothing about it, either in his work ^* Liberty in Mar- 
riage," or in his ^^ Universal Politics." But when a man 
writes that : 

^^ Woman, belonging to herself, and being dependent 
only on her reason, has the same rights as man to liberty 
and equality." 

That ^^ universal suffirage should be individual and 
direct.'*^ 

That i^ every holder of a general insurance has a 
right to be a party to it." 

It is evident that we may deduce, without any great 
stretch of logic, that, woman being free and equal to 
man^ 

Woman being comprised in universality. 

Woman holding, like man, her policy of insurance, 
has a right, like man, to be elector, to be eligible to o£Sce, 
and to vote iaikdividuaUy and directly . 

Now, as M. de Girardin is not one of^those who 
recoil from the consequences of their principles, we are 
led to believe that he admits to woman the exercise 
s£ pc^itical right for woman. 
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I hare been told that, m 1848^ ond df th6se pitiable 
individuals who have neither intellect eti<Mlgh td b& logi- 
cal, nor justice enough to compt^hend the oppressed, 
was haranguing before M. de Oirai^in against the 
claims of certain Women to enter politick life. *' Why 
not?" asked M. de Girardin. "Do you beliieve that 
Madame de Girardin wotiM deposit a leisd ititelligient 
vote in the electoral urn than that of her fobtkiian ? " 

If this anecdote be irue, the opinion of the pnbHcist 
concerning the political right of woman is not doubt- 
ful. 

La libertt dans le fnarHag'e hasf riaiised a tempiesi of 
ihdrgnatioh, to a gfekter or less degree Mgtk^f itiMiig 
the prudes ; and for some lime it t^uired courage epeftly 
to proclaim one's self the (feminine) chaiinpkm of the 
author. 

Abolish teafrifltge I c^y sonie^ vf^itkg their fkcfes with 
an air of offended modesty. 

Make a speculation of love! eltclaiin otherfei Who, 
apparently, have preserved their holy innocence aB(d btfip- 
tismal ignorance. 

Come, ladies, we might say,-^a tr^ce to conven- 
tional delicacy and sentimentality. L^ men suffer 
themselves to be deceived by our mask, nothing is more 
natural ; but what is the use of playing the farce among 
women ? 

M. de Girardin does not really suppress marriage ; 
he changes it in some respects, but leaves it intact in a 
religious point of view. If his systerti isbould be adopt- 
ed, therefore, you might be married in the* presence of 
the clergymen of your respective faiths, pi*ecisely as 
was done isorae seventy yearis ago, and you would huve 
no fewer scruples than your grandthothcirs, who be* 
/fV- » '^mselves then sufficiently married. 
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On the other hand, in suppressing civil marriage, the 
author does not interdict such and sUch ^particular stip- 
ulations ; if therefore you hold in a;hy degree to the 
religion of the Code, it will be lawAil for you to stipu- 
late in your notarial contract : 

1. That you will be submissive to your husbands ; 

2. That you will permit them to manage your for- 
tune, even contrary to your interests and to those of 
your children ; 

8. That without authority from them, you will nei- 
ther go to law, nor undertake anything, nor sell any- 
thing, nor receive anything, nor give anything away ; 

4. That, so long as they shall live, you renounce all 
authority over your children ; that they caii, if they 
please, take them from you, banish you from them, 
have them reared by whoever they choose, even by 
their mistress, finally, give them in marriage contrary 
to your will ; 

5. That you recognise their right to carry else- 
where their love, 'their attentions, their fortune and 
your own ; provided that this does not happen under 
your roof ; 

6. That, lastly, you grant their right, if, abandoned 
by them, you attach yourself to another, to drag you be- 
fore the bar, to dishonor you, to imprison you with thieves 
and prostitutes; that even in such case you declare 
them excusable in killing you. 

Yes, ladies, you might stipulate all this, for M. de 
Girardin disputes no one the rights of lacking dignity 
and being imbecile ; of what then do you complain ? 

You reproach M. de Girardin with wishing to make 
a speculation of love ! Be good enough to tell me 
what you call the greater part of the msurriages of the 
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present time, in which men have the heartlessness to 
speculate even on death ! — in which they ask how much 
a young girl has, what are her expectations, and koto 
old are her parents. 

Answer, women : 

Is it true that the great ouyonty of seduced women 
are incapacitated^ through shame and. poverty, from 
rearing their children ? 

That what you call a first fault, drives the greater 
part of them to make a traffic of their charms ? 

That the great majority of men forget, after satisfy- 
ing their passion, both the woman whom they have 
led astray, and the innocent creature that owes its life 
to them ? 

Is it true that the horrible and cruel selfishness of 
men and the insane confidence of women produces an- 
nually a fearful number of so called illegitimate chil- 
dren, the greater part of which people the prisons, the 
galleys, and the public brothels ? 

Is it true, lastly, that this same selfishness and this 
same confidence are the cause of thousands of human 
lives being criminally sacrificed ? 

And if all this shame, all these griefi, all these crimes 
are true ? 

If there are so many women seduced and heart- 
broken ; 

If there are so many children abandoned ; 

If there are so many infanticides ; 

If the law does not protect the woman deceived and 
made a mother ; 

If this law does not compel the seducer to any repa- 
ration ; 
If public opinion leaves to l\xe \\cl\tCL ^ \Scl^ ^V^asel^^ ; 
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Why do jon reproach a. man for reminding a young 
girl that from love may proceed maternity ? 

For telling her that she ought to provide in advance 
for the child that may be born, in order that it may not 
be cast upon public charity, and that she herself may 
not risk falling into those si^ks of impurity that are the 
shame and degradation of our sex ? 

Do you' reproach a man then for taking our part 
against the selfish and animal passions of his sex, and 
against the impunity accorded them by the laws ? 

Do you reproach him for taking in hand the cause 
of morals and health, in opposition to the degradation 
of soul and body ? 

A young girl stipulate the sale of her person I say 
you? "what essential difference do you find between 
this kind of contract, and those that are made to-day 
before the notary on the occasion of a marriage ? 

Did not most among you, ladies, purchase your hus- 
bands with so much dowry, so much income, so much 
expectations ? And if these husbands of yours did not 
think it shameful to be sold, and if you do not esteem 
them less for it, be good enough to tell me from what 
principle you judge it shamefiil for a young girl to do 
the same in order to rear her children, and to live with- 
out prostituting herself 7 

For my part, I do not see. 

Ladies, you are grown-up children : men feign to 
have contempt for the woman who thinks of her inter- 
ests in love because they wish, if possible, to 

keep their money, that is all. 

Is this to say that I admit all the ideas of M. de 6i- 
rardin 7 No. 

I admit with him, that woman can oxiX^ \^ lt<^^ %:cA 
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the equal of man, in so far as she is a wife, throtigh a 
change in marriage. 

That, in the state of insieciurfly in which she is placed 
with respect to wages and to maternity outside of mar- 
riages, woman does well to take mieastii'es to prevent 
man from shifting the obligations of paternity froHi 
himself to her. 

I would willingly admit that the child should bear 
the mother's name only, if men did not object so strong^ 
ly to it. The child, belonging to both, should bear 
both names, and choose, at majority, the one that he 
preferred ; or else this daughters shotdd befar the name 
of the mother and the sons that of the fkther, from the 
time of majority. 

I readily admit the equality of children before the 
mother and the law ; for bastardy is meaningless in nature 
and is social iniquity. But what I do not admit, is the 
ideal M. de Girardin has formed with regard to the 
respective functions of each sex : 

The exclusion of woman fr^m active occupations ; 

The universalizing of the dower ; 

Lastly, family education. 

To say that man represents labor, the genius of en« 
terprise, that he speculates, acquires, brings in, — that 
woman represents economy, the spirit of foreisight, -*- 
that she administers, preserves, transmits, is to establish 
a series which does not appear to me at all in conform- 
ity with the nature of things, since it is notorious that 
a great number of women do what M. de Grirardin at- 
tributes to the other sex, and vice versd. 

Functions, to be properly performed, dhould be the 

result of aptitudes. Now Nature, except in what con- 

cems the reproduction of the 8]pec\e&^ A.Qe» liax. v^^i^as Vi 
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have classed these according to the sexes. Since the 
origin of society, we have attempted to do it, faiut his- 
tory is at hand to reveal to us tliat, in acting thus, yrjd 
have only succeeded in tyrannizing over the sturdy mi- 
norities that have given the lie to such pretensions. 
Now, M. de Girardin, admitting a false series, d priori^ 
is led without perceiving it to forge chains for all women 
whom Nature has not made in conformity with the con- 
ventional order which he wishes to see realized. 

To exclude woman from active occupations in ord^r 
to confine her to the cares of the household is to at- 
tempt an impossibility, to close the way to progress, and 
to replace woman beneath the yoke of man. It is to 
attempt an impossibility, because there are branches of 
manufactures that can be executed only by women; 
because many women who would not marry, or who 
would be left portionless widows without resources, 
could only remain pure by devoting themselves to some 
active employment which, notwithstanding, would be 
interdicted to them. To s^e woman in the household 
alone, is to view her from a contracted stand point, 
which retards the advent of her liberty. It is to close 
the way to progress, becaujse there are social functions 
which will never be well performed until woman shall 
participate in them« and social questions that will never 
be resolved until woman shall stand by the side of man 
to elucidate them. It is to replace woman beneath the 
yoke of nian, because it is in human nature to rule and 
domineer over those whom we provide with their daily 
bread. 

To wish to erect the dower into an institution, is to 
wish to restore one of the most lamentable phases of the 
Past at the moment when Hum^sitj S& xql^x^xs^*^ \j^ 
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wards the Future — that which shows us woman pur- 
chased by man. The universalizing of the dower 
would be therefore a criminal attempt on the liberty 
and moral dignity of woman. Lastly, to claim that 
every mother ought to educate her children herself ap- 
pears to us to propose as great impossibility as social 
danger. 

If every well constituted woman is fit to bring chil- 
dren into the world and to nourish them with her milk, 
very few are capable of developing their intellect and 
heart, for education is a special function, requiring a 
particular aptitude, with which all mothers cannot be 
endowed. 

Next, family education perpetuates divergence of 
opinions and sentiments, maintains prejudices, favors 
the development of vanity and selfishness, and tends, by 
this means, to paralyze the most noble, the most civil- 
izing sentiment — that of universal solidarity. As- 
suredly, at the present time, many motives may justify 
family education, but for the good of humanity it is to 
be desired that parents who sympathize in progressive 
ideas should assemble their children together to form 
them for social life, instead of rearing them each by 
himself. 

I submit this critical sketch to M. de Girardin in the 
name of the principle that he has always defended:— > 
individtaai digfttty and human liberty. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MODERN COMMUNISTS. 



The Communists hold as the principle of social or- 
ganization, not ihe agrarian law, as has been charged 
on them through ignorance or bad faith, but the enjoy- 
ment in common of the soil, of implements of labor, 
and of products. From each one according to his 
strength^ to each one according to his needs^ is the fo]> 
mula of most among them. 

It is not our business to examine the social value of 
this doctrine, but only to show what Communism thinks 
of woman and her rights. 

The modern communists may be divided into two 
classes : the religious and the political. 

Among the first are the Saint Simonians, the Fusion- 
ists and the Philadelphians. 

Among the second, are the Equalitarians, the Uni- 
tarians, the Icarians, etc. 

The first consider woman as the equal of man. To 
the others, she is free ; among some, with a shade of sub- 
ordination. 

The Unitarians, who have drawn largely from Fou- 
rier, proclaim woman free, and equal YfvlVv xcvaiw. 

We shall speak here of only a fevr o£ \)ci^ ^io\s«EL\«iiSr 
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tic sects, reserving for separate articles what relates to 
the Saint Simonians and the Fusionists. 

The Philadelphians, admitting God and the immor- 
tality of the soul, lay down these two principles : God 
is the chief of the social order ; Fraternity is the law 
that governs human relations. 

Beligion', to the Philadelphians, is the practice of Fra- 
ternity ; Progress is a dogma, Community is the law of 
the individual before God and conscience. 

Touching the relations of the sexes and the rights of 
woman, M. Pecqueur thus expresses himself in his 
work ; La RSpublique de DieUj pp. 194, 195. 

^*' Complete equality of the man and the woman ; 

The Monogamic marriage, intentionally indissoluble 
as a normal condition ; such is the second practical con- 
sequence of the dogma of religious fraternity. 

1. EQUALTTY. 

" We bring no proofs in evidence of this ; his reason 
is blotted out by prejudice and his heart chilled by 
egotism^ who is not impressed at once with the truth of 
equality. 

" In the state of society created by the religion of 
fraternity and equality, women will find, from their ear- 
liest years, the same means and the same conditions of 
development of function and of remuneration^ in short, 
THE SAME RIGHTS, the Same social aim to pursue as men ; 
and in proportion as custom shalh correspond with the 
religious and moral ends of the union, will the living 
law deduce the practical consequences of all order, con- 
tained in the germ in the dogma of the complete equality 
of the sexes. 
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" 4. MONOGABiY AND INDISSOLUBILITY. 

" To comprehend the lawfulness of the unlimited or 
indefinite monogamic marriage, it suffices to consider : 
1st. the exigencies of our inmost nature, that is, the char- 
acteristics of love ; its instinctive aspiration to the union 
and the fusion of two beings, to duration and to perpet- 
uity ; the necessity of possessing each other reciprocally 
and of having faith in this possession in order to love 
each other ; in short, instinct, desire ; the irresistible and 
universal affections, and the joys of paternity and of the 
family ; 2d. the physiological conditions of generation, 
which exact monogamy in order to assure the reproduc- 
tion and the good and progressive conservation of the 
species ; 3d. social and religious exigencies, which require 
relations of all kinds to be predetermined and regulated, 
that each one may be secure in his expectation and his 
possession, and that there may be a possibility of satisfying 
the fundamental propensities of our natures. ... To 
claim to introduce polygamy, promiscuousness, or union 
for a term of years into such surroundings, (the Phila- 
delphian society,) is evidently to decree selfishness and 
mere carnal pleasure, while proclaiming duty and digni- 
ty. It is inconceivable that two moral beings, once 
united by pure love, should ever cease to love each oth- 
er, to delight in each other, or at least to endure each 
other, when they are presumed already to be devoted 
and sacrificing without distinction in their love to their 
brothers and sisters. 

" Still less is it conceivable that their brothers and 
sisters would dream of diverting this reciprocal love of 
two members of the family to their personal advantag^e ; 
/or Ms would be infamyP 

8 
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M. Pecqneur admits, notwithstanding, that in very 
rare cases, divorce may be granted on account of in- 
compatibility of temper. In such case the offending 
party would be excluded from the republic, and the oth- 
er would be at liberty to remarry. 

According to M. Pecqueur, indissolubility of mar- 
riage does not relate to the present antagonistic state of 
society, as he says : 

" Divorce is a great misfortune, not only to the par- 
ties concerned, but to religion ; notwithstanding, in the 
kingdom of Caesar in which pure justice is the question, 
it is the lesser evil, when the individuals are deter^ 
mined on a separation in fact, and are lusting after other 
ties. They do evil clandestinely ; they are the cause 
or the occasion of the temptation or the fall of others. 
Do what thev will, the scandal is known ; so that nei- 
ther society, nor the spouses, nor the children, nor mo- 
rality derive benefit from the consecration of absolute 
perpetuity. 

" It is not charitable, it is impiotis to force two beings 
to remain together, one of which, to say the least, mal- 
treats, detests, takes advantage of, or domineers over 
the other. It is equally wrong to grant them a separa- 
tion from bed and board without at the same time per- 
mitting them to yield to chaste affections when they ac- 
knowledge these in purity and liberty." 

So then, to the Philadelphians, expounded by M. 
Pecqueur, marriage is monogamous, indissoluble by in- 
tention ; divorce is a sad necessity of the existing state 
of society, whilst separation is immorality. In short, 
woman is free cmd the equcd of num. 
Another communist sect, t\\at oE t\\^ Icarikna, takes 
no notice either of the nature ox ^e xv^Xa ol ^^xg^ssh. 
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Its chief, M. Cabet, an ex-attomey-general, was too 
fiiUy imbued with the doctrines of the Civil Code, that 
inelegant paraphrase of the Apostle Paul, not to be pei> 
suaded that woman ought to remain outside the pale of 
political right, and that she ought to be subordinate to 
man in general, and to her husband, good or bad, in 
particular. 

Let us do justice however to M. Cabet's disciples ; I 
have never found a single One of them of his opinion 
on this great question. 

One evening in 1848, as M. Cabet was presiding over 
a well attended club, he was requested by a woman to* ^ 
put the question : Is woman the equal of man before 
social and political rights ? Almost every hand was 
raised in the affirmative ; in the negative, not a hand was 
raised, not a man protested against the affirmation. A 
tt)und of applause followed from the galleries filled with 
women ; and M. Cabet was somewhat disconcerted by the 
result. He seemed to be ignorant that the people, always 
eminently logical, are never guilty of quibbling to elude 
or to limit the principles that they have adopted. 

This vote of the Cabet club was repeated hi three 
others, in my presence. The men in paletots laughed at 
the demands of brave Jeanne Deroin ; the men in blous- 
es did not even smile at them. 

M. Dezamy representing another shade of communism, 
thus expresses himself in the code of the Community ; 
** Away with marital dominion ! Freedom of alliance ! 
perfect equality of both sexes ! Freedom of divorce ! " 

He adds, under the heading ; Laws for the union of 
the sexes, designed to prevent all discord and debauche- 
ry, page 266 : 

*'Att, I. Mutual love, inmost sym^^^^ Y^tvX.^ tfl 
beurt between two beings, form atid. \egaX\ife ^Swea \s5Stfssi. 
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" Art. II. There shotUd be perfect equality between 
the two sexes. 

" Art. III. No bond except that of mutual love can 
link the man and the woman together. 

" Art. IV. Nothing shall prevent lovers who have 
separated from forming new ties as often as they shall 
be attracted to another person." 

The ethics of M. Dezamy are not to our taste ; we 
prefer those of the Communist, Pecqueur ; but we are 
glad to prove that modem communism, divided on the 
questions of marriage, the family, and morals in relations 
of the sexes, is unanimous with respect to the liberty of 
woman and the equality of the sexes before the law and 
society. 

In this, modem communism is greatly superior to 
that of the ancient school, practised among several na- 
tions, and taught by Plato, Morelly, etc. We recog- 
nize a sign of the times in this juster appreciation of 
woman, with the introduction of the principle of her 
rights into doctrines which formerly never took them 
into account. 

The greater part of the Communists belong to the work- 
ing class ; which proves that the people most of all 
feel the great truth, that the liberty of woman is identic 
cat with that of the masses ; and it will take more than 
MM. Proudhori, Comte, Michelet and their adepts, to 
throw cold water on their feelings and to make them re- 
trace their steps. 

SAINT SIMONIANS. 

My motber^ a zealous Protestant and very austere in 
morals, disapproved of St. SimomaiiVsav, «cATv«^<st -^rat- 
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mitted any one to speak of it in my presence except to 
condemn it ; she took great care that not a line of the 
new doctrine should fall under my eyes. 

Whether from a natural spirit of opposition or from 
instinctive justice, I know not, but I by no means 
shared in the censure that I heard expressed about me ; 
one thing alone resulted from it — curiosity to become 
acquainted with what were called immoral dogmas. 

I was in this frame of mind when one day while with 
my mother in the neighborhood of the Palais du Justice^ I 
saw a company of men advancing, clad in a graceful 
costume; they were the Saint Simonians going in a 
body to defend their infant church against prosecution 
at the bar. I was greatly moved by the sight ; I felt 
in communion with these youth who were about to bear 
testimony to their faith ; they did not seem like strang- 
ers, but as struggling for my own cause or for one that 
deserved my sympathy, and tears sprang to my eyes. I 
could have heartily embraced those whom I heard de- 
fending them, and as heartily have assailed those who 
claimed that it would be just to condemn them. My 
mother being too generous to join with the latter, we de- 
parted in silence. I knew, without having any knowl- 
edge of the details, that the church of St. Simon had 
been dispersed. 

It was not until some years after that, having made 
the acquaintance of a St. Simonian lady, I was en- 
abled to read the doctrinal writings and to form an idea 
of the aspirations and the dogmas of the school of 
St. Simon. If the nature of this work forbids me their 
analysis, it cannot reproach me for expressing my sym- 
pathies for those who have had great and generous as- 
pirations ; {or those who, m a CT\\k."a\ ^ot!l\. ^S. nys^ ^ 
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have rendered real services to the cause of Progress ; tor 
those 'who have brought to light the solution of the two 
capital problems of our epoch ; the emancipation of tao' 
mam, and of the workman. The St. Simonians have been 
enough assailed, enough calumniated to justify a woman 
who is not a St. Simonian in considering it a duty to 
render them justice, by acknowledging the good which 
they have done. 

Yes, you have a right to be proud of your name of 
St. Simonians, you who have proclaimed the obligation 
of laboring without respite for the physical, moral and 
intellectual amelioration of the most numerous and the 
poorest class ; 

You who hav^ proclaimed the sanctity of science, 
art, manufactures, and labor in every form ; 

You who have proclaimed the equality of the sexes 
in the family, the church, and the state ; ^ 

You "who have preached of peace and fraternity to a 
world given over to wars of cannon and competition. 

You who have criticised the ancient dogma, and all 
the evil institutions that have thence arisen ; 

Yes, I repeat, you have deserved well of Progress, 
you have deserved well of Humanity ; and you have a 
right to bear with pride your great scholastic name ; for 
it was noble to desire the emancipation of woman, of la- 
bor, and of the laborer ; it was generous to consecrate 
youth and fortune to it, as so many among you have 
done. 

Through your aspirations, you have been the contiii- 

uers of '89, since you dreamed of realizing what was 

contained in the germ in the Declaratioi^ of Rights: 

these are your titles of greatness ; this is why your 

name will not perish. But if, tYitou^ >f o\xt ^Yitixxveuts^ 
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joa belonged to the great era of '89, the social form in 
which you claimed to incarnate your principles, belonged 
to the Middle Ages ; the age. therefore lias done right 
to leave you behind. Seduced by trinitarian mysticism, 
deluded by an erroneous historical point of view, you 
claimed to resuscitate hierarchy and theocracy in a sys- 
tem of humanity fashioned in conformity with the op- 
posing principle ; the triumph of individual liberty in 
social equality. This i^ the reason that the age could 
not follow you. No more could women follow you, for 
they felt that they could only be afiranchised through 
labor and through purity of morals ; by ruling over, 
not imitating masculine passions. They felt that their 
power of moralization was due as much to their chasti- 
ty as to their intellect ; they knew that those who make 
use of the most liberty in love, neither love nor esteem 
the other sex ; that, in general, they employ their as- 
cendancy over it to pervert it to ruin and afflict their 
companions, and to dissolve the family and civilization ; 
that, in consequence, they are the most dangerous ene- 
mies of the emancipation of their sex ; for man, sobered 
of his passion, can never desire to emancipate those by 
whom he has been deceived, ruined and demoralized. 

The St. Simonian orthodoxy is therefore, m my opin- 
ion, greatly mistaken with respect to the ways and 
means of realization. Shall we im})]ute this to it as a 
crime ? No, indeed I scicial problems are not mathemati- 
cal problems ; there }s merit in propounding them ; 
courage and devotion in pursuing their solution, even 
when we fail coiiipletely to attain it. 

We all know the spirit of the St. Simohians who first 
brought before the public mind of the age the question 
of female emancipation; it would be ungrateful in 
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ihe women who demand liberty and equality not to re- 
cognize the debt of gratitude which they have contracted 
toward them. It is their duty to say to their compan- 
ions : the seal of St. Simonianism is the safeguard of the 
liberty of woman ; wherever therefore you meet a 
St. Simonian, you may press his hand fraternally ; you 
have in him a defender of your right. 

Let us sketch the general outline of the St. Simonian 
doctrine, touching woman and her rights. 

All of the St. Simonians admit that the sexes are 
equal : 

That the couple forms the social individual ; 

That marriage is the sacred bond of generations ; the 
association of a man and a woman for the accomplish- 
ment of a sacerdotal, scientific, artistic, or industrial 
work; 

All admit divorce, and transition to another union ; 
but some are more severe than others with respect to 
the conditions of divorce. 

There is a division among them on the question of 
morals. Olinde Rodrigues and Bazard do not admit 
any liaison of love outside of marriage. M. Enfantine, 
on the contrary, claims the greatest liberty in love. 

We should add that he gives to this opinion a fixed 
and provisional value only, since he says that the law 
of the relations of sexes can only be established in a 
sure and definitive manner by the concurrence of the wo- 
man ; and since, on the other hand, he prescribes con- 
tinence to his closest foUowei's, until the coming of the 
Woman, of which he regards himself the precursor. 

In addition, to give our readers a more precise idea 
of the sentiments of the St. Simonians concerning wo- 
wan, we will cite some passages o? tTafe^: -sNtiting^* 
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** The use of woman by man still exists," says M. 
Enfkntin ; *^ this it is that constitutes the necessity of our 
apostleship. This nse, this subaltemation contrary to 
nature^ with respect to the future, results on the one 
hand, in falsehood and fraud ; on the other, in violence 
and animal passions ; it is necessary to put an end to 
these vices." — (^Religion St. Simonienne^ 1832, p. 5.) 

" Woman, as we have said, is the equal of man ; 
She is now a slave ; it belongs to her master to affimn- 
chise her." Qld, p. 12.) 

" There will be no definitive law and morality untjl 
woman shall have spoken." (/rf. p. 18.) 

^' In the name of God," exclaims M. Enfantin in his 
Appel d la Femme^ " in the name of God and of all the 
sufferings which Humanity, his loved child, endures to- 
day in her flesh ; in the name of the poorest and most 
numerous class whose daughters are sold to Indolence 
and whose sons are given up to War ; in the name of 
all those men and of all those women, who cast the glit- 
tering veil of falsehood or the filthy rays of debauchery 
over their secret or public prostitution ; in the name 
of St. Simon who came to announce to man and wo^ 
man their morale social and religous equality^ I conjure 
woman to answer me 1 " QErUretien du 7 DScewr 
bre, 1831.) 

On his side, Bazard concludes a paiftphlet, published 
in January, 1882, with these words : 

" And we too have hastened the coming of woman ; 
we too summon her with all our might ; but it is in the 
name of the pure love with which she has imbued the 
heart of man, and which man is now ready to give her 
in return ; it is in the name of the dignity which is 
promised her in marriage ; it is lastly and above all, in 

8* 
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the name of the most nnmeroas and poorest class, whose 
servitudes and humiliations she has hitherto shared^ and 
whom her enchanting voice can alone to-day have 
power finally to release from the harsh imposition with 
which it is still weighed down by the wrecks of the 
past." 

Ah ! yon are to a great extent right, Enfantin and 
hazard I So long as woman is not free and the equal 
of man ; so long as she is not everywhere at his side, 
sorrows, disorders, war, the exploitation of the weak, - 
will be the sad lot of humanity. 

Pierre Leroux, the gentlest, best and most simple man 
tha,t I know, writes in turn in the fourth volume of his 
E^un^dopSdie Nouvelle^ article I^alitSy the following 
remarkable paragraphs : 

^^ There are not two different beings, man and wo- 
man, there is but a single human being with two phases, 
which correspond and are united by love. 

^^ Man and woman exist to form the couple ; they are 
the two parts of it. Outside of the couple^ outside of 
love and marria^e^ there is no longer any sex ; there 
are human beings of a common origin and of Hke fac- 
ulties. Man at every moment of his life is sensation, 
sentiment, knowledge ; so is woman. The definition 
is therefore the same." 

After having proved, according to his idea, that the 
type of woman differs from that of man, he continues : 

" But this tjrpe does not separate them from the rest 
of humanity, and does not make of them a separate 
race which must be distinguished philosophically from 
man. . . . Love being absent, they manifest them- 
selves to man as human beings, and are ranked, like 
man, under the various categories of civil society." 
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Af^f having observed that, however different men 
may be, they are therefore none the less equal, since 
they all are sensation, sentiment and knowledge, Pierre 
Leroux, applying this principle to the question of the 
right of woman, adds : 

" From whatever side we look at this question, we 
are led to proclaim the equality of man and woman. 
For, if we consider woman in the couple, woman is tbi 
equal of man, since the couple itself is founded on 
equality, since love is equality in itself, and since where 
justice, that is, equality, does not reign, there love can- 
not reign, but the contrary of love. 

" And if we consider woman outside of the couple, 
she is a being like unto man, endowed with the samefac* 
ulties in various degrees ; one of those varieties in unity 
which constitute the world and human society." 

The author says that woman should lay claim to 
equality only as a spouse and a human being ; that to 
acknowledge her as free because she has sex, is to de- 
clare her at liberty not only to use but also to abuse 
love ; and that the abuse of love must not be the ap- 
panage and sign of liberty. 

He says that woman has sex only for him whom 
3he loves and by whom she is loved ; that to all others 
she can be merely a human being. 

" From this point of view," continues he, " we must 
say to women : you have a right to equality by two 
distinct titles ; as human beings and as wives. As wives, 
you are our equals, for love in itself is equality. As 
human beings, your cause is that of all, U is the same as 
tha>l of the people ; itis allied to the great revolutionary 
cause; that is, to the general progress of the huinan 
kind. You are our equals^ not because you are womefl 
bui because there are no longer either sla'oes ot ^^t^^« 
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•♦ This is the truth that must be spoken to men and 
women ; but it would be to pervert this truth and to 
transform it into error to say to women : You are a sex 
apart, a sex in the possession of love. Emancipate 
yourselves ; that is, use and abuse love. Woman thus 
transformed into an unchaste Venus, loses at once her 
dignity as a human being and as a woman ; that is, as a 
^keing capable of forming a human couple under the sa- 
cred law of love." 

The excellent Leroux asks who does not feel, who 
does not admit at the present day the equality of the sexes ? 
Who would dare maintain that woman is an inferior 
being, of whom man is the guide and beacon light ? 

That woman is elevated by man, who is elevated only 
by himself and by God ? 

Who would dare maintain such absurdities to-day, 
brave and upright Leroux ? P. J. Proudhon, the man 
. who called you Theopompe and Pdlissier — M. Michelet, 
who claims that woman was created to be the most tire- 
some doll of her loving husband. 
But to return to yourself. 

You aflSrm that God is androgynous ; that in him co- 
exist the male and female principles on the footing of 
equality : that consequently, man and woman are equal 
in God. I assent to this willingly, although I know ab- 
solutely nothing about it. But when you add that wo- 
man is deserving of quite as much as man, because she 
has shared in all the agonizing crises of the progressive 
education of the human race ; 

That love, which cannot exist without the woman, 
has led us from the law of slavery to that of equality ; 
That consequently woman represents half in the work 
of the ages ; 
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In this there is no mystery ; I join you therefore with 
all my heart in repeating to men the invitations and the 
lessons which you give to these ungrateful and stubborn 
males : 

" If we are free, it is in part by woman ; let her 
then be made ft^e by us. 

" But is she so ? Is she treated by us as an equal ? 

" A wife — does she find equality in love and marriage ? 

" A human being, does she find equality in the State ? 

" This is the question. 

" On the subject of woman, our civil law is a model 
of absurd contradictions. According to the Roman 
law, woman lived perpetually under tutelage ; in this 
system of legislation, everything was at least in perfect 
harmony ; woman was always a minor. We, on our 
part, declare her in a multitude of cases to be free as 
man. She is no longer under general or fictitious tute- 
lage ; her age of majority is fixed ; she is competent to 
inherit in her own right ; she inherits in. equal propor- 
tion ; she controls and disposes of her property ; more 
than this, in the system of communion of goods between 
husband and wife, we admit the separation of proper- 
ty. But let the marriage bond itself be in question, in 
which wealth is no longer at stake, but ourselves and 
our mothers, ourselves and our sisters, ourselves and our 
daughters ; then we are found intractable in our laws ; 
we no longer admit equality ; we require woman to de- 
clare herself our inferior and servant, and to swear obe- 
dience to us. 

" Truly we cling more to money than to love ; we 
have more consideration for money-bags than for human 
dignity ; for we emancipate women as soon as they be- 
come freeholders ; but as soon as they become wives 
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the law declares them oar inferiors. Here notwithstand- 
ing, that bond is in question in which the equality of 
man and woman is most evident ; that bond in which 
this equality breaks forth, as it were ; that bond in which 
it is so necessary to proclaim that without equality, the 
bond itself exists no longer. Yet, by ^ absurd contra- 
diction, our civil law chooses this moment to proclaim 
the inferiority of woman ; it condemns her to obedience, 
makes her take a false oath, and takes advantage of love 
to make it outrage itself. 

^^ I have no doubt that, to future ages, the character- 
istic symbol of our moral condition will be that article 
of our laws which sanctions in set terms inequality in 
love. It will be said of us : they had so little compre- 
hension of justice, that they did not comprehend love 
which is justice in even its holiest type ; they had so lit- 
tle comprehension of love, that they did not even admit 
justice in it ; and that in their written law, their Code, 
the form of marriage, the only sacrament of which they 
yet had any idea, instead o£ sanctioning equality, 
sanctions inequality ; instead of union, disunion ; instead 
of the love that equalizes and identifies its objects, some 
contradictory and monstrous relation, founded at the 
same time upon identity, and upon inferiority and slave- 
ry. Yes, like those forms of the law of the Twelve 
Tables, that we quote now to prove the barbaiity of the 
ancient Romans ^md their ignorance of justice, this ar- 
ticle of our Code will be some day cited to characterize 
our grossness and ignorance, for the absence of an ele- 
vated notion of justice is as marked in it as is the ab* 
sence of an elevated notion of love. 

^^ Thence follows everything relative to the condition 
of woman ; or rather, everything is connected with this 
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point ; for will we respect the equality of woman as a 
human being when we are senseless enough to deny her 
this quality as a wife ? Is woman to-day, in so far as a 
human being, really treated as the equal of man ? I 
will not enter upon this broad subject. I confine my- 
self to a single question ; what education do women re^ 
ceive ? You treat them as you treat the people. To 
these too you le9.ve the old religion that fits us no long- 
er. They are children kept as long as possible in swad- 
dling clothes, as though this were not the true way to 
deform them, to destroy at once the rectitude of their 
mind and the c^indor of their soul. Besides, what does 
Society do for them? To what new careers does she 
give them access ? Yet, notwithstanding, it is evident 
to every thinking mind that our arts, our sciences, our 
manufactures will make as much new progress when 
women are called to take a part in them, as they did a 
few years ago, when they were opened to the serfs. 
You complain of the want and wretchedness that 
weighs down your systems of society ; abolish the castes 
that are stiU subsisting'; abolish the caste in which you 
hold immured the half of the human race^ 

These few pages, my readers, give you the compass 
of the sentiments of the St. Simonians, both orthodox 
and dissenters, and justify the sympathy entertained by 
women who have attained raajorUy for those who have 
so ardently pleaded their cause. 

FTJ8I0NISTS. 

Louis de Tourreil, the revealer of Fusionism, is a 
man whom it is impossible to behold without sympathy 
or to hear without pleasure ; he is kindly, he speaks 
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welly and his ideas are most logically deduced ; liis prin- 
ciples once admitted, one is constrained to follow him to 
the end. 

Tourreil expresses himself in the Revue Philosophique 
of May, 1856, on the subject of woman and her 
rights, as follows : 

" Nature is reduced to three great co-eternal princi- 
ples or productive agents of all things. These princi- 
ples are : 

" The female or passive principle, 

" The male or active principle, 

^^And the mixed or unificative principle, participa- 
ting in both, which is called Love. 

^^ God is therefore Female, Male and Androgynous, 
in his trinary unity. 

" He is simultaneously from all eternity Mother, Fa- 
ther and Love, instead of being, as the theologians say, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; three agents of like sex, 
incapable of producing anything. 

" You will easily conceive, my dear brother, that if 
the masculine and the feminine sex hold the same rank 
in the Divine Trinity, they will be also found in the 
same rank in humanity. The part which the divine 
woman plays in Heaven, the human woman will play 
on Earth. . . . 

«( Were he ( God) only of the masculine sex, men 
would say that the masculine sex alone is noble, and 
that woman is created merely for the service of man, 
as man is created for that of God. They would even 
question whether she had a soul, and would think that 
they were doing her a fevor in admitting her as some- 
thing in life." 

After quoting the teachings of the apostle Paul with 
respect to woman and marriage, the author continues : 
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" Behold, my dear brother, the part which Christian- 
ity assigns to woman. If this doctrine therefore were 
followed in every point, and if it ought to be replaced 
by no higher one, woman would find herself condemned 
in perpetuity to a subalternization humiliating to her na- 
ture. 

" But Fusionism, which is the doctrine of Salvation for 
all, does not permit any one to be sacrificed ; for this 
reason ) woman is the equal of man and man the equal 
of woman, as in God, the eternal Mother is the equal 
of the eternal Father, and the eternal Father is the 
equal of the eternal Mother." 

De Tourreil believes that the Mother gives form and 
the Father life, two things equally necessary to consti- 
tute the being. 

" Since woman is the equal of man in absolute princi- 
ple," continues he, " and since she is co-eternal with 
him, there is injustice in subordinating her to man in 
the relative ; and the book of Genesis commits a gross 
error in making her proceed from man : 

** If either of the two could be before the other, it 
would be the woman, for strictly speaking, we could 
conceive of the being without the life, but it would be 
quite impossible to conceive of the life without the being : 
The being without the life would be a dead being, but 
what would the life be without the being ? It would 
be a life without existence, negation, the absence of life, 
nothingness. Therefore, in logical order, woman is 
first. ... 

" Not only ought woman to be the equal of man, as 
we have seen, but in enunciation and classification, 
she should be named and classed first. 

** Woman is the mould by which the species is per- 
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fected or depraved, according as the mould is good or 
bad. The fate of humanity depends therefore on wo- 
man, since she has all powerful influence on the fruit 
that she bears in her bosom. 

" Pure, good, intelligent, she will produce healthy, 
intelligent and good beings. 

" Impure, narrow, and wicked, she will produce un- 
healthy, unintelligent and wicked beings. 

" In a word, the child w^ill be what its mother is, for 
nothing can give what it has not. ^ 

" It is important therefore that woman should be de- 
veloped like man, that her education should be compre- 
hensive, that her person should be honored, respected, 
and tenderly cared for, in order that nothing in the so- 
cial surroundings may shape it to evil. 

" Destined by the Supreme Being to form the human 
being from her flesh, her blood and her soul, destined to 
nourish it with her milk and to give it its earliest educa- 
tion, the two acts which have the greatest influence 
over the individual life, woman should be considered as 
the chief agent of perfection. This rdle classes her 
naturally in a very elevated rank in society, and exacts 
of her superior perfections. 

" Thus in the future she will be the ima^e of Divine 
Wisdom on earth, as man will represent Divine Powen 

" To man more especially will belong action ; to wo- 
man, counsel. 

^' Man will take the initiative in difficult enterprises ; 
woman will moderate or excite ardor therein. 

" Man will rule the planet ; womaii will embellish it. 

" Man will symbolize science and manufactures ; wo- 
man will symbolize poetry and art. 

'* The one will always have need of the other ; they 
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lylll walk together side by side, and will find complete- 
ness reciprocally in each other. 

" Such, my dear friend, after a brief fashion, is the 
idea which should be formed of woman. Man and wo- 
man are not two beings radically separated ; both to- 
gether make but a single being. To subordinate woman 
to man or man to woman is therefore to mutilate the 
human being, or to fail to comprehend its interests. 
That humanity may be happy, neither of its halves 
must suffer. And how can it help suffering if it is re- 
duced to servitude and oppressed by the other ? 

" Our destiny on earth is to constitute the collective 
being in his own consciousness. For this, it is necessa- 
ry to realize the humanitary androgynus. Now the 
humanitary androgynus necessitates first the individual 
androgynus which can only be constituted by harmoni- 
ous marriage. 

" Marriage is therefore the great formative or deform- 
ative law of the collective being, according as it is ex- 
pressed by the legislator in a manner conformably or 
contrary to^human destiny. • 

^^ It is in marriage that the sources of good and evil 
are found ; would you know why ? 

^^ Because in the act that joins the man to the wo- 
man, and by which the couple are made to form but one 
body, the two souls are fused by means of a reciprocal 
donation, which unites the souls of the two for eternity. 

** So thati after the conjunction, the soul of the wo- 
man adheres to the soul of the man and accompanies it 
everywhere, while' the soul of the man adheres to the 
woman and never more quits it. 

" Whence it follows that if the soul of the man be de- 
praved, it depraves the woman to whom it is united, by 
exercising over her a continued action, even at a dis- 
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tance. So also does the depravity of the woman united 
to the man deprave him without his knowing it by an 
occult and permanent action. 

"The souls of two depraved beings may be there- 
fore insepisirably conjoined, without thus constituting the 
individual androgynus, which is the divine end of mar- 
riage or the imion of the sexes. 

" The individual androgynus is only possible to the 
condition of unity. But unity cannot be constituted by 
evil. 

*' The good, the true and the perfect alone can com- 
bine the conditions of unity. The evil, the false and 
the imperfect are essentially inhai*monious in their na- 
ture. 

" Two wicked, insincere and vicious beings will only 
produce by their conjunction a still greater difference. 
They will be united, but only reciprocally to torment 
each other. Unity will never be constituted by them ; 
and without the constitution of unity or the individual 
andix)gynus, it will be impossible to realize the human 
destiny. • 

" In order that the individual androgjmus may exist in 
the couple, there must be perfect spiritual communion 
between them ; that is, communion of thought, of feeling, 
and of will. But how can two individuals who, in- 
stead of being ruled by truth, are ruled only by their 
misdirected passions, — how can these two make but 
one ? It is impossible. 

" You will comprehend, my dear brother, from these 
few words, how sacred is marriage, and how important 
it is to contract none but harmonious unions, for the un- 
happiness of a lifetime often depends on an inconsider- 
ate conjunction." 

Having had several opportunities of meeting M. de 
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TourreH, I asked him for some exact details m resj^ect 
to the liberty of woman and marriage. 

The following is an abstract of those that he has 
kindly given me ; 

Education should be the same for both sexes ; 

Woman should be at liberty to follow the vocation 
which comes to her from God ; and of which she alone 
is judge ; 

" In all grades and employments in the republic of 
God, woman should be at the side of man ; 

After the age of fifty, all individuals of both sexes 
should be rulers and priests ; 

The reproduction of the species being the work of 
the love of persons healthy in mind and in body, before 
marriage, the bride should be required to make con- 
fession to a priestess and the bridegroom to a priest, in 
order to be enlightened with respect to the opportuneness 
or unsuitableness of the union. 

Dissolution of marriage should take place but in a 
single case, — when the husband and wife have attained 
to complete fusion ; that is, to feeling and knowing re- 
ciprocally that they have no longer anything to ex- 
change. It then becomes necessary to form new ties, 
and, each one to labor to fiise with a new consort. In 
the existing condition of humanity, this ftision cannot 
take place ; but in the future, when we shall be nearer 
perfection, it will become possible several times in life^ 

Fusionism is, as is evident, mystical socialism. 

Its votaries are gentle and good, and very tolerant 
towards those who do not think like them. 

PHALANSTERIANS. 

The motto of the Foarieristic, Societary or Phalanster- 
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ian school is respect for individual liberty^ based on tbe 
following notions : 

All nature is good ; it becomes perverted only when 
performing its functions in evil surroundings. 

No person exactly resembling the rest, each one should 
be the sole judge of his capacities, and should receive 
laws only from himself. 

Attractions are proportional to destinies. 

If the disciples of my compatriot, Charles Fourier, 
do not express themselves exactly in this wise, all that 
have written bears the imprint of these thoughts. 

Are Fourier and his disciples right in believing that 
tlie law of passional attraction alone is required to or- 
ganize the industrial, moral and social world ? 

That the primordial element of a system of society 
should be the Societary or Phalansterian association ? 

That the most opposite, the most diverse passions are 
the conditions sine qud non of harmony ? 

That the compensation of labor and of competi 
lion should be regulated according to Labor, Capita 
and Talent ? 

We are not called on to examine this here. 

The only thing that need occupy us in this rapid re 
view of cotemporaneous opinions is the investigation 
of the sentiments and ideas of Fourier and his schoo 
in that which concerns the principal object of this book 
A few pages from the chief of the order, and a summary 
analysis will suffice for this. 

In the Th^orie des quartre Mouvemenls, M. Fouriei 
writes ; " 

" That the ancient philosophers of Greece and Rome 
should have disdained the interests of women is by no 
means surprising, since these rhetoricians were all ultra 
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partisans of the pederasty which they had brought in 
high honor in la belh atUiquitS. They cast ridicule 
upon the associating with women ; this passion was 
considered dishonorable. . . . These manners obtained 
the unanimous suffirage of the philosophers who, from 
the virtuous Socrates to the delicate Anacreon, affect^ 
ed Sodomitish love alone and contempt fot ^otaeti^ 
who were banished to the upper apartments, immured 
as in a seraglio, and exiled from the society of men. 

" These £intastic tastes not having found favor among 
the modems, there is reason for surprise that ouc phi- 
losophers should have inherited the hatred that the an- 
cient scholars bore to women, and that they should con- 
tinue to disparage the sex on account of a few wiles to 
which woman is forced by the oppression which weighs 
upon her ; for every word or thought in conformity with 
the voice of nature is made in her a crime. 

" What can be more inconsistent than the opinion of 
Diderot, who pretends that, to write to woman, one 
has only to dip his pen in the rainbow, and sprinkle the 
writing with dust from butterflies' wings? Women 
might reply to the philosopher : Your civilization per- 
secutes us as soon as we obey nature; we are obliged 
to assume a fictitious character and to listen to unpulses 
contrary to our desires. To give us a relish for this 
doctrine, you are forced to bring in play deceitful illu- 
sions and language, as you do with respect to the^ol- 
dier whom you cradle in laurels and immortality to di- 
vert his thoughts from his wretched condition. If he 
were triily happy, he would welcome the plain and 
truthful language which you take care not to address 
to him. It is the same with women ; if they were 
£ree and happy, they would be less eager for illu- 
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sions and cajoleries, and it would no longer be necessa- 
ry in writing to them to place rainbows, and butterflies' 
wings under contribution. 

" When it (Philosophy) rails at the vices of women, 
it criticises itself; this it is that produces these vices by 
a social system which, repressing their faculties from 
their infancy and through the whole course of their life, 
forces them to have recourse to fraud in order to yield 
to nature. 

" To attempt to judge of women ])y the vicious char- 
acter which they display in civilization is like attempt- 
ing to judge of human nature by the character of the 
Russian peasant, w^ho is destitute of all ideas of honor 
and liberty ; or like judging the beaver by the stupidity 
which they show when domesticated, whilst in a condi- 
tion of liberty combined with labor, they become the 
most intelligent of all quadrupeds. The same contrast 
will reign between the women who are slaves of civiliza- 
tion and those who are free in the combined order ; 
they will surpass men in industrial devotion, in loyalty, 
in nobleness; but outside of the free and combined 
state, woman, like the domesticated beaver or the Rus- 
sian peasant, becomes a being so inferior to her destiny 
and talents that we are inclined to despise her when 
judging her supei'ficially according to appearances. 

" It is a surprising thing that women should have al- 
ways shown themselves superior to men when they have 
had it in their power to display on the throne their nat- 
ural talents, of which the diadem assured them a free 
use. Is it not certain that of eight queens, independ- 
ent and unmarried, seven will be found to have reigned 
with glory, while of eight kings, we count habitually 
seven feeble sovereigns. 
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. . The Elizabeths and Catherines did not 

make war in person, but they knew how to choose their 
generals ; and it is enough that these are good. In 
every other branch of administration, has not woman 
given lessons to man ? What prince has surpassed in 
firmness Maria Theresa who, in a disastrous moment, 
when the fidelity of her subjects was tottering and her 
ministers were struck with terror, undertook herself 
alone to inspire all with new courage ? She intimida- 
ted by her presence, the disaffected Diet of Hungary ; 
she harangued the Magnates in the Latin tongue, and 
brought her very enemies to swear on their sabres to die 
for her. This is an indication of the prodigies that 
would be wrought by feminine emulation in a social or- 
der which would permit free scope to her faculties. 

" And you, the oppressing sex, — would you not go be- 
yond the faults imputed to women if you, like them, 
had been moulded by a servile education to believe 
yourselves automatons created to obey prejudices and to 
cringe before the master whom chance had given you ? 
Have we not seen your pretensions to superiority con- 
founded by CatharinCi who trampled under foot the 
masculine sex ? In creating titled favorites, she trailed 
man in the dust, and proved that it is possible for him 
in Aill liberty to abase himself beneath woman, whose 
degradation is forced, and consequently, excusable. 
It would be necessary, to confound the tyranny of mai\ 
that, for the space of a century, a third sex should exist, 
which should be both male and female, and stronger 
than man. This new sex would prove by dint of blows 
that men as well as women were made for its pleasures ; 
then we should hear men protest against the tyranny of 
the hermaphrodite sex, and confess that force ought not 

9 
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to be the sole law of right. Now why are these privi- 
leges, this independence, which they would reclainv 
from this third sex, refused by them to women. 

" In singling out those women who have had power to 
soar, from the virago, like Maria Thresea, to those of a 
gentler type, like the Ninons and the S^vign&s I am au- 
thorize^ in saying that woman, in a state of liberty, will 
surpass man in all functions of the mind and body 
which are not the attributes of physical strength. 

" Man seems already to foresee this ; he becomes in- 
dignant and alarmed when women give the lie to the 
prejudice that accuses them of inferiority. Masculine 
jealousy has especially broken out against women au- 
thors ; philosophy has kept them out of academic hon- 
ors, and has sent them back ignominuntsly to the house- 
hold:' . . (p. 148.) 

" What is their existence to-day (that of women) ? 
They exist in privations alone, even in the trades, in 
which man has encroached on everything, even to the 
minutest occupations of the needle and the pen, while 
women a/re seen employed in the toilsome labors of the 
field. Is it not scandalous to see athletes thirty years 
old squatted before a desk^ or carrying a cup of coffee 
with muscular arms^ as if there were not women and 
children enough to attend to the minor details of the 
counting-room and the household. 

" What then are the means of subsistence for women 
destitute of fortune ? The distaff, or else their charms 
if they have any. Yes^ prostitution more or less gloss- 
ed over is their only resource^ which philosophy 
again contests to them ; this is the abject fate to which 
they are reduced by this civilization, this conjugal slave- 
ry which they have not even thought of attack- 
ing-" (p. 150;) 
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Fourier bitterly reproaches women authors for having 
neglected to seek the means whereby to put an end to 
such a state of affairs, and adds with great reason : 

" Their indolence in this respect is one of the causes 
that have accrued from the contempt of man. The 
slave is never more camtemptible them by a blind sub~ 
mission which persuades the oppressor that his victim 
was bom for slavery, (p. 160)." 

Fourier is right, but ... to elevate others is to risk 
being lost one's self in the crowd ; and every one is not 
capable of this degree of abnegation. 

To combat for the right of the weak when men have 
admitted you to their ranks, is to prepare for yourself a 
rough way and a heavy cross. 

In the first place, you are exposed to the hatred and 
raillery of men, then half-cultured women corroded by 
jealousy, invent a thousand calumnies for your destruc- 
tion ; they feign to be scandalized that a woman dare 
protest against the inferiority and use of her sex ; they 
enter into league with the masters, clamor louder than 
they and satirize you without mercy. 

Now all women are not made to shrug their shoulders 
in the face of this cohort of morbid minds . . . they love 
peace too well, they lack courage, and they do not care 
enough for jttstice ; is it not so, ladies? 

Let us return to Fourier. It is, known that he ad- 
mits several social periods. According to him, the 
pivot of each of them hinges on love and the degree 
of liberty of woman. , 

" As a general rule," he says, " social progress and 
changes of the period will be wrought in proportion to 
the progress of women towards liberty^ a/nd the decay 
of the social order will be wrought in proportion to the 
decline of the liberty of women.^* 
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In another place, he adds in speaking: of philosophers : 

" If they treat of morals, they forget to recognize 
and to claim the rights of the weaker sex, the oppreS" 
sum of which destroys the basis of justice.^^ 

He says again, elsewhere : 

"Now, God recognizes as liberty only that which is 
extended to both sexes, and not to one alone ; so he has 
prescribed that all the germs of social evils, as the 
savage state, barbarism, civilization, should have* no 
other pivot than the enthrallment of women ; and that 
all the germs of social good, as the sixth, seventh and 
eighth period, should have no other pivot, no "other com- 
pass, than the progressive affranchisement of the weak- 



er sex." 



Fourier is reproached with having desifed the eman- 
cipation of woman in love ; nothing is more true. But 
to impute this to him as immorality, men must censure 
their own morals. Now, these gentlemen considering 
themselves as wholly pure^ though themselves repre- 
senting the butterfly in love, infidelity and the simulta- 
neous possession of several women being only a pastime 
to them, I do not really see what they can blame in 
Fourier. 

Either what they do is right, and therefore cannot bo 
wrong in woman ; 

Or what they do is wrong ; then why do they do it ? 

Fourier believed in the unity of the moral law and 
in the equality of the sexes ; he believed in the lawfiil- 
ness of the morals of these gentlemen, min/us perfidy 
and hypocrisy; this is the reason that he claims eman- 
cipation in love for woman : he is logical. 

Besides, he repeats continually that the ethics that he 
depicts would cause disorder in the civilized period; 
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and that they can only be established progressively in 
subsequent periods. Many among the Phalansterians 
reject Fourier's ethics with respect to love as well as his 
Theodicy, and I myself have heard several discourses 
in which the orator.condemned, not only falsity in con- 
jugal relations, but also looseness of morals. 

Fourier and the Saint Simonian orthodoxy have both 
been guilty of the same error with regard to the eman- 
cipation of woman ; but, men, I repeat, must be very 
audacious to impute it to them as a crime, since they 
indulge themselves in worse ; as to women, sustained 
and loved by these reformers, let them imitate the pious 
conduct of Shem and Japhet ; one owes respect to his 
father, whatever may be the idea or the wine with 
which he is drunken. 

Now that we have cited the master, let us enumerate 
the principal points of the Fourierist doctrine, touching 
the liberty of woman and the equality of the sexes : 

1. Man and woman are composed of the same physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual elements ; there is, therefore, 
between the sexes, identity of nature. 

2* The proportion of these elements differs in the 
two sexes, and constitutes the difference that exists be- 
tween them. 

8. This difference is so equalized that the value 
shall be equal. Where man is the stronger, he takes 
precedence of woman ; where woman is stronger, she 
takes precedence of man. 

4« Man belongs to the major mode : he has the as- 
cendency over woman in intellect, in logic, in the larger 
manufactures, in friendship ; it belongs to him there- 
fore to create positive science, to connect facts, to regu- 
late commercial relations, to bind together interests, and 
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to organize groups and series. To all these things, wo- 
man brings her indispensable aid, but by reason of her 
aptitudes, her services are only secondary therein, 

5. Woman belongs to the minor mode ; she has the 
ascendency over man in the kind of intellect that ap- 
plies and adapts, in the intuition that puts man on the 
track of the good to which masculine logic should at- 
tain ; in the sphere of maternity in which she presides 
over education, for she comprehends the means to be 
employed to ameliorate the species in every respect, bet- 
ter than man ; in the sphere of love in which she has 
the right and the power to civilize and refine the rela- 
tions of the sexes ; and to stimulate man to conquest of 
the intellect, to the amelioration of the physical condi- 
tions of the globe, of industry, of art, of social rela- 
tions, etc. 

Woman intervenes to a certain point in the major 
mode, so does man enter into the minor mode, in which 
his cooperation is indispensable. 

Thus, in general, in man the head predominates, in 
woman, the heart ; but as both have a heart and a head, 
man, through his heart, becomes an aid in the minor 
mode, and woman, through her head, becomes an aid in 
the major mode. 

6. There are men who are women both in head and 
in heart ; women who are men both in heart and in head ; 
in humanity they form the eighth of an exception. Full 
liberty and right are granted to them. 

7. Each member of the Phalanstery follows his vo- 
cation, obeys his attractions, for aitractions are propor- 
tional to destinies. Therefore the eighth of an excep- 
tion in both sexes, having an attraction towards labors 
that belong more especially to the other sex, is at liber- 
ty to yield to them. 
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8. All major men and women have an equal vote. 

9. All matters are regulated by chiefs of both sexes^ 
chosen by the free vote of both sexes. 

10. All oflSces, from the presidency of the group to 
that of the globe, are filled jointly by men and women, 
who divide between them the details of this common 
fimction. 

11. The mother is the instructress of her children ; 
they belong to her alone ; the father has no rights over 
them unless the mother chooses to confer these on him. 

Such is the summary of the Fourierist doctrine on the 
subject of which we treat. 

If the Societary School has not reached perfect truth, 
it must be at least acknowledged that it has taken the 
right way to attain it. Whether its theory of the class- 
ification and the predominance of faculties in conformity 
with the sexes be exact or not, the error will not be 
productive of mischievous results in practice. Woman 
being free to follow her aptitudes, being half in rights 
and functions, could always place herself in the excep- 
tional eighth, without fear of encountering jealous indi- 
viduals, better fitted than herself to warble in the minor 
key, who would send her back to the duties of the 
household. ' 

I remember, in this connection, a certain advocate, 
by no means feminine^ professing a superb disdain of 
the sex to which his mother belonged, worthy in a 
word, to be the disciple of P. J. Proudhon ; would you 
know what this man had retained of all his lessons in 
law ? The art of sweeping a room properly, of polish- 
ing furniture, of hemming napkins and pocket handker- 
chiefs neatly, and of compounding sauces. Do you not 
think, illustrious Proudhon, that he might have been 
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advised with more justice to go a/nd iron his collars^ tlian 
certain women who write good articles on Philosophy 

But let us return to Fourier. 

Among the Socialiist Schools, that of Fourier ocqu- 
pies a distinguished place ; it is the one most deserving 
of the gratitude of women through the principles that 
it has laid down. Be it understood, we separate in this 
connection the principles of Liberty and Equality from 
all that relates to the question of ethics, which we can- 
not resolve in the same manner as Fourier, any more 
for woman than man 



CHAPTER Vn. 



SUMMARY. 



Appear, all ye modem innovators, before your judge, 
the public* Sum up your opinions. 

Communist. The two sexes differ, do not perform 
the same functions, but they are equal before the law. 

For woman to be really emancipated, society must be 
remoulded economically, and marriage suppressed. 

Philadelphian and Icarian. We are of your opin- 
ion, brother, except in what concerns marriage. 

Orthodox St. Simonian. If Christianity has despised 
and oppressed woman, it has been because, in its sight, 
she represented matter, the world, evil. We, who are 
come to give the true meaning of the Trinity, rehabili- 
tate or explain what our predecessors have condemned. 
Woman is the equal of man, because in God, who com- 
prises everything, matter is equal to spirit- With man, 
woman forms the couple which is the social individual, 
the functionary. As woman is very different from 
man, we do not take the liberty of judging her ; we 
content ourselves with summoning her that she may re- 
veal herself. 

Notwithstanding we think that she can only beaffiun- 
chised by being emancipated in love. 

9» 
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Pierre Lerouz agitated. Take care ! It is not so 
much in sex that woman should be affranchised ; it is 
only in her quality of wife and human being. She has 
sex only for him she loves ; to all other men she is what 
they are themselves : sensation, sentiment, sense. She 
must be free in marriage and in the commonwealth as 
man himself should be. 

FusioNisT interrupting him. You are right, Pierre 
Leroux ; yet neither is the previous speaker wholly 
wrong; woman is free and the equal of man in 
everything, because spirit and matter are equal in God ; 
because the man and the woman form together the hu- 
man androgynus, the derivation of the divine androgy— 
nus. It is not so, my dear sister ? 

Myself. Excuse me, brothers, from joining in your 
theological discussion ; my wings are not strong enough, 
to follow you into the bosom of God, in order to assure 
myself whether he is spirit or matter, androgynus or 
not, binary, trinary, quarternary, or nothing of all 
these. It is enough for me that you all grant that wo- 
man should be &ee, and the equal of man. 

I permit myself only a single observation ; that your 
notion of the couple or of the androgynus, at the bottom 
one and the same thing, tends fatally to the subjugation 
of my sex ; if, by a metaphor, a fiction, we make of 
two beings, endowed each with a separate will, free-will 
and intellect, a single unity ; in social practice^ this 
unity is manifested by a single will, a single free-will, a 
single intellect, and the individuality that prevails in 
our society is that which is endowed with strength of 
arm ; the other is annihilated, and the right given 
to the couple is in reality only the right of the strong- 
er. The use that M. Proudhon \m^ xssaA^ of axidro^- 
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ny ought to cure you of this fancy ; as the use which 
your predecessors made of the ternary ought to have 
preserved you from trinitary metaphysics. Be it said 
without offence to you, gentlemen, I have a decided an- 
tipathy to any trinities and androgjmies whatsoever ; I 
am a sworn enemy to all metaphysics, whether profane 
or sacred, — a constitutional vice, aggravated in me by 
Kant and his school. 

Phalansterian. For God's sake, gentlemen, let us 
quit this mysticism. Man and woman are different, but 
the one is as necessary as the other to the great work that 
should be accomplished by humanity ; therefore they are 
equal. As each individual has a right to develop him- 
self integrally, to manifest himself completely in order 
to perform the parcellary task which his attractions as- 
sign to him, the liberty of one sex can no more be called 
in question than can that of the other. Man modulates 
in major, woman in minor, with an exceptional eighth ; 
but, as in all the general functions, the combination of 
the two modes is necessary, it is evident that each of 
them ought to be double, and that woman ought every- 
where to be equal with man. 

M. D£ GiRARDiN somewhot abruptly. Gentlemen, 
I agree with you that woman ought to be free and 
equal with man ; only I maintain that her function is 
to manage, to economize, and to rear her children, while 
man labors and brings into the household the product 
of his industry. 

As I wish woman to be freed from servitude and all 
children to be rendered legitimate, I suppress civil mar- 
riage, and institute universal dowry. 

M. Legouvb smiling. You go too fast and too far, 
my dear sir, you will frighten everybody. At least, I 
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believe like yon in the equality of the sexes through 
the equivalence of their functions, but I take good care 
not to breathe a word of it. I content myself with 
claiming for woman instruction, diminution of conjugal 
servitude, and oflSces of charity; counting, between 
ourselves, that these victories obtained, women will be 
in a position through their education and proved utility, 
to affiranchise themselves completely. Well ! despite 
my reserve and moderation, you see that some call me 
effeminate^ others sans cuhtte. 

M. MiCHELET, rising with tears in his eyes. Alas, 
gentlemen, you are all in the wrong road ; and I am 
very sorry, my beloved academician Legouv^,^ to see 
you employ your elegant pen in leading woman in so 
perilous and irrational a way. 

As to you, gentlemen, who lay claim to liberty and 
equality of rights for woman, you are not authorized by 
her to do so ; she demands no right, what should she do 
with it — a being always feeble, always sick, always 
wounded. Poor creature ! What can be her rSle here 
below, if not to be adored by her husband, whose duty it 
is to constitute himself her instructor, her physician, her 
confessor, her sick nurse, her waiting-maid ; to keep her 
in a hot-house, and with all these multiplied cares to earn 
beside the daily bread ; for woman cannot, ought not to 
work ; she is the love and the altar of the heart of man. 

Some among you have dared utter the vile word : 
Divorce. 

No divorce ! The woman who has given herself 
away, has received the imprint of man. You should 
not abandon her, however guilty she may be. I thought 
in the beginning that after your death she ought to 
wear movuming to the tomb, beyond which, she and her 
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husband would be fused into t^e' unity of love. But I 
have thought better of it; you may appoint a successor. 

While Michelet is seating himself, wiping his eyes, 
the Ud of a coffin is seen to rise, and Comte exclaims 
in a sepulchral tone : 

Worthily and admirably spoken, illustrious professor ! 

What! you here? exclaims the assembly. Then 
one does not perish entirely, as you taught your discir 
pies ? 

CoMTE. No, gentlemen, and I was very agreeably 
surprised to see myself mistaken. But it is not to in- 
struct you about the life beyond the tomb that I re- 
turn ; that would not have been worth the trouble of dis- 
turbing myself. It is to express to the great professor 
Michelet all the satisfaction that I feel in seeing him so 
richly poetise the ideal that I set up, and strew so 
many flowers over the admirable maxim of Aristotle 
and the commandment of the great St. Paul. 

Yes, thrice illustrious Master, you have rightly said : 
woman is made for man, she should obey him, be devoted 
to him ; she is only a doll in private life, absolutely noth- 
ing in public life. Yes, men should labor for her ; 
yes, marriage is indissoluble ; all this is irreproachable. 

AuGUSTE CoMTiSM. I regret but one thing — that you 
have not preserved the ejaculatory orisons of the wife to 
the husband, and of the husband to the wife ; it would 
have been a good example and have made a fine efiect 
to see them every morning kneeling face to face, with 
clasped hands and closed eyes. I hope that this is only 
forgetfulness, and that you will reestablish this detail in 
your next edition. I congratulate you openly on the 
happy thought that you have conceived of justifying the 
absorption of woman by man by aid of a wound and the 
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mysteries of impregnation ; this will have a great effect 
on the ignorant. 

Rebellious women, and the madmen with corrupt 
hearts who sustain them, say that you are a poetic and 
ingenuous egotist, that our beloved Proudhon is a brutp- 
al egotist ; that I am an egotist by A -|- B. Let them 
say so ; I approve and bless you." 

The apparition was preparing to lie down again in 
his coffin when, having a passion for encountering phan- 
toms, I seized a corner of his winding sheet^ and, not- 
withstanding an unequivocal sign from him of vade 
retro^ I had the courage to represent humbly to the 
defunct high priest that the brow of M. Proudhon de- 
served quite as much to be blessed as that of M. Miche- 
let. The defunct gravely crossed his fleshless fore fin- 
ger and thumb over the haughty and irreverent head of 
the great critic, who neither bowed nor seemed infinite- 
ly flattered. 

It being his turn to speak, Proudhon rose and said : 
^l Gentlemen Communists, Philadelphians, Fusionists, 
Phalansterians, Saint Simonians, and you, MM. Girar- 
din and Legouv^, as well as all of your adherents, you 
are all effeminate^ men hardetted in absurdity. 

If my friend Michelet has gilded, perfumed and su« 
gared the pill for you, I cannot imitate his address and 
moderation, for you know that in temperament I, P. J. 
Proudhon, am neither tender nor poetical. Permit^me 
then roughly to tell you the truth concerning a question 
of which you do not understand the first word. 

** The Church, St. Thomas d' Aquinas, St. Bonaven- 
ture, St. Paul, and Auguste Comte, as well as the Bo- 
mans, the Greeks, Manu and Mahomet teach that wo- 
man is made for the pleasure and \xb^ oC m«LIl^ and that 
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she should be subjected to him ; now I have sufficiently 
established these great truths by affirmations without 
reply. It is demonstrated to-day, therefore, to all who 
believe in me that woman is a passive being, having the 
germ of nothing, who owes everything to man, and 
that, consequently, she belongs to him as the work to 
the workman. Lest my solution might appear some- 
what harsh to you, or to savor too much of antiquity of 
the Middle Ages, I have borrowed of the modern inno- 
vators their tarce of Androgyny; I have made the 
couple the organ of Justice; in this couple, woman, 
transformed by man, becomes a triple deity, a domes- 
tic idol, subject in everything to her priest. I shut her 
up in the household, and permit her to ha;ve only the 
superintendence of festivals and spectacles, the educa- 
tion of children and maidens, etc. 

" Is it not evident, gentlemen, that woman, because 
she is weaker than we, is, byjUstice^ condemned to obey 
us, and that her liberty consists in experiencing' no 
amorous emotion^ even for herhusbandl Is it not evi- 
dent, in consequence, that you, who do not think as I, 
are effeminate^ absurd men, and that the women who are 
no more willing to be slaves than we were in '89 are in- 
surgents^ impure women whom sin has rendered mad ? " 

The majority of the assembly laugh ; De Girardin 
shrugs his shoulders; Legouv^ bites his lip in order 
not to laugh; Michelet appears troubled at this sal- 
ly which may spoil everything. As, in uttering the 
word insurgent^ the orator glances at me with marked 
design, I cannot help saying " yes, I deserve the name 
of insurgent like oiur fathers of '89. As to you, if you 
do not amend, I fear greatly that I shall see you die 
duly confessed and blessed with extr^m<^ ^\i^\\^\i * « « ^ 
and yon will have well deserved it \^^ 
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Now, gentlemen, let us ascertain the vote of your 
honorable assembly. 

Four schools, — the Communists, the St. Simonians, 
the Fusionians and the Phalansterians, — with one pub- 
licist, M. de Girardin, who makes as much noise by 
himself alone as a whole school, are for the liberty of 
woman and the equality of the sexes. 

MM. Comte, Proudhon and Michelet are against the 
liberty of women and the equality oi the sexes. 

M*. Legouv^ and his innumerable adherents wish lib- 
erty for woman, and desire that she should labor to be- 
come equal to man through equivalence of functions. 

Which means that the great majority of those who 
think are, in diflPerent degrees, for our emancipation. 

Now that my readers are acquainted with your sev- 
eral opinions, gentlemen, it belongs to me, a woman, to 
speak myself in behalf of my right, without leaning on 
anything but Justice and Reason. 



PART II. 

V 

OBJECTIONS TO THE EMANCIPATION OP WOMAN NATUBB 

AND FUNCTIONS OF WOMAN. LOVE. MARRIAGE. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 

I. 

What arguments do the adversaries of the emancipa- 
tion of women use to refiite the equality of the rights 
of the sexes ? 

Some, theosophists of the old school, claim that one 
half of humanity is condemned by God himself to sub- 
mit to the other half, because, they say, the first wo- 
man sinned. 

Not wishing to depart from the firm ground of jus- 
tice, reason and proved facts, we will not argue with 
this class of adversaries. 

Others, who claim to be imbued with the modem 
spirit, and pretend to be disciples of the doctrines of 
liberty, condemn woman to inferiority and obedience 
because, they say, she is weaker physically^ and intel- 
lectually than man; 

Because she performs functions of an inferior order ; 

Because she produces less than man in an industrial 
point of view ; 

Because her peculiar temperament prevents her from 
performing certain fiinctions ; 
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Because she is only fit for in-door life ; because her 
vocation is to be mother and housewife, to devote herself 
entirely to her husband and children ; 

Because man protects and supports her ; 

Because man is her proxy, and exercises rights both 
for her and himself; 

Because woman has no more time than capacity to 
exercise certain rights. 

The rights of woman are in her beauty and our love, 
add some, gallantly. 

Woman does not claim her rights; many women 
themselves are scandalized by the demands made by a 
few of their sex, continue other men. 

And they spare the courageous women who plea^ 
the cause of right, and the men who sustain them 
neither calumnies, nor mockery, nor insult, hoping to 
intimidate the former and disgust the latter. 

Vain hope ! the time in which we could be intimi^- 
ted has gone by. If it is justifiable to fear the opinion 
of those whom we deem juster and more intelligent than 
ourselves, it would be folly to be disturbed by those 
whose irrationality and injustice we feel able to dem(»i- 
strate. 

This double demonstration we are about to attempt, 
taking" up one by one the arguments of these gentlemen. 

1. ^oman cannot have the same rights as man, be- 
cause she is inferior to him in intellectual faculties, you 
say. From this proposition, w^e have a right to con- 
clude that you consider the human faculties as the basis 
of right ; 

That, the law proclaiming equality of right for your 
;sex^jou are all equal in qualities, all alike strong and 
alike intelligent. 
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, That, lastly, no woman is as strong and as intelligent 
a^ you ; I cannot say, as the least among you, since, if 
right is founded on qualities, as it is equal, your quali- 
ties must be equal. 

Now gentlemen, what becomes of these pretensions 
in the presence of facts that show you all unequal in 
strength and in intellect ? What becomes of these preten- 
sions in the presence of facts that show us a host of wo- 
men stronger than many men ; a host of women more 
intelligent than the great mass of men ? 

Being unequal in strength and in intellect, and not- 
withstanding declared equal in right, it is evident there- 
fore that you have not founded right on qualities. 

And if you have not taken these qualities into ac- 
count when your right has been in question, why then do 
you talk so loudly of them when the question is that of 
the right of woman. 

If the faculties were the basis of right, as the facul- 
ties are unequal, the right would be unequal ; and, to 
be just, it would be necessary to accord right to those 
who made good their claims to the necessary faculties 
and to exclude the rest ; by this standard many women 
would be chosen and an infinite number of men exclud- 
ed. See where we end when we have not the intellec- 
tual energy to take principles into consideration ! You 
have but one means of evicting us of equality ; namely, 
to prove that we do not belong to the same species as^ 
you. 

2. Woman, you add, cannot have the same rights as 
man because, as mother and housewife, she performs 
only functions of an inferior order. 

From this second proposition, we have a right to con- 
clude that /unctions are the basis of riglvt \ 
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That your functions are equivalent, since your right is 
equal! 

That the functions of woman are not equivalent to 
those of man. 

You have to prove then, gentlemen, that the func- 
tions individvLally performed by each of you are equiva- 
lent ; that, for example, Cuvier, GeoflProy St. Hilaire, 
Arago, Fulton, Jacquard, and other inventors and 
scholars have not done more, are not doing more for hu- 
manity and civilization than an equal number of manu- 
facturers of pins' heads. 

You have to prove next that the labors of maternity, 
those of the household to which the workman owes his 
life, his health, his strength, the possibility of accom- 
plishing his task — that these functions without which 
there would be no humanity, are not equivalent ; that is, 
as useful to the social body as those of the manufacturer 
of jewels or of toys. 

You have to prove lastly that the fimction^of the 
female teacher, merchant, book keeper, clerk, dress- 
maker, milliner, cook, waiting-maid, etc., are not 
equivalent to those of the male teacher, merchant, ac- 
countant, clerk, cook, tailor, hatter, footman, etc ; 

I grant that it is embarrassing to your triumphant 
argument to encounter the thousands of facts which 
show us the real woman performing numerous functions 
in competition with you ; 

So it is, and these facts must be taken into account. 
But gentlemen, I have you in a dilemma ! if functions 
are the basis of right, as right is equal, functions are 
equivalent ; in which case those performed by woman are 
not interioTj since none are so. The functions which 
she performs are therefore equivaVeivt. \*> ^wsa»^ %dA^\s^ 
this equivalence^ she again \)ecomea eopsX. 
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Or else functions are not the basis of right ; did yon 
not take them into account when the establishment of 
jrour right was in question ; why then do you speak of 
functions when the question is the right of woman ? 

Extricate yourself from this as you can ; I shall not 
help you. 



II. 



8. Woman produces less than man industrially, you 
say. Admitting this to be true, do you count as noth- 
ing the great maternal function — the risks that woman 
runs in accomplishing it ; 

Do you count as nothing the labors of the household, 
the cares that are lavished upon you, and to which you 
owe cleanliness and health ? 

If the quantity of the product be the origin of the 
equality of right, why have those who produce little, 
those who produce nothing, and all of you who produce 
unequally, equal right ? 

Why are all those women who produce, while their 
husbands and sons enjoy and dissipate, destitute of the 
rights which the latter possess ? 

You do not admit the question of product into that 
of right when man is in question, why then do you ad- 
mit it when woman is in question ? 

You see that this is inconsiderate, irrational, unjust. 

4. Woman cannot be the equal of man, because her 
peculiar temperament interdicts to her certain functions. 

Well, then a fegislator can, without being unreasona* 
ble, decree that all men who are unfitted by tempera- 
ment for the profession of arms, for instance, are exclu- 
ded Jtom equality of right I 
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Temperament, the source of right ? 

If a woman had written anything so absurd, she 
would have been cried down from one end of the world 
to the other. 

Why, gentlemen, do you not exclude from equality 
all men who are weak, all those who are incapable of 
performing the functions that you prejvdge woman inca- 
pable of performing ? 

When you are in question, you admit indeed that the 
right to perform every ftmction supposes neither the 
faculty nor the inclination to make use of it ; why do you 
not reason in the same manner when the question con- 
cerns us ? What would you think of women if, having 
your rights while you were in subjection, they should 
keep you in an inferior position because you could not 
accomplish the great functions of gestation and lactation. 

Man, they would say, being unable to be mother and 
nurse, shall not have the right of being instructed like 
us ; of having, like us, civil dignity. His coarser tem- 
perament renders him incapable of being a witness to a 
certificate of birth or death ; it is evident that his clum- 
siness excludes him judicially from diplomatic functions ; 
we cannot therefore recognize his right to solicit them, 
etc. 

Ah I gentlemen, you reason in the same manner in 
excluding woman from equality under the pretext that, 
in general, she is of a temperament weaker than your 
own ; that is, you reason absurdly. 

5. 'Woman cannot be the equal of man in right be- 
cause he protects and maintains her. 

If it is because you protect and maintain us, that we 
ought not to have our right, restore it then to unmar- 
ried women who are of age, axvd \o mSiQ^^ ^\tfssEL ^^jkl 
neither protect nor maintain. 
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Restore their right then to the wives who have no 
n^ed of your protection, since the law protects thetn, 
even against you ; to the wives whom you do not main- 
tain, since they bring you either a dowry, or a profes- 
sion, or services which you w^ould be obliged to recom- 
pense if any other rendered them to you. 

And if to be maintained by another, suffices to de- 
prive an individual of his right, take it away from the 
host of men who are maintained by the incomes or the 
labor of their wives. 

6. Man, in the exercise of certain rights, is the 
proxy of woman. 

Gentleman, a proxy is chosen freely, arid is riot im- 
posed on art individual ; I do not atjcept you as proxies : I 
atn iritelligent enough to transact my business myself, 
and I pray you to restore to me, as well as to all the 
women who think a^ I do, ati authority which ybti use 
unworthily. If married women, to have peace', arb: 
willing' to continue you as their authority, it is thdr 
business ; but none of you can legitimately retain that 
of widows attid unmarried women who hiave attained 
majority. 

7. Woman has not the same rights as mkn, because 
she has no morie time than capacity to exercise them. 

Has woman less time and capacity than your workirig 
men, pinned twelve hours a day to their pifitty and still- 
tifying tasks ? Affirm it if you dare I 

Does it need leisd time and capacity to make a deposi- 
tion in a criminal suit, ais woman dbed, than to witness 
a civil act or a notarial contract, a right that womian haa 
not. 

Does it need less time and capacity to be the guatdiflii 
of 8&m Attd to administer their (ottuxi^^ ^ ^otca:^ ^<3K^ 

10 
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tban to be* the guardian of a stranger or of a nephew, 
and administer their property, a right that woman has 
not. 

Does it need less time and capacity to superintend a 
manufactory, a commercial establishment, workmen, as 
do so many women, than to be at the head of an office, 
or of a public administration, and to superintend its 
ofiBcials, a right that woman has not ? 

Does it need less time and capacity to^^evote one's 
self to instruction in a large boarding school, as do so 
many women, than in the chair of a professorship, as 
man alone has the right to do ? 

Woman proves, by her works^ that she lacks capacity 
and time no more than you. Facts stifle affirmations for 
which you should blush. Fie ! I am glad that I am not 
a man, lest I might say like things and be led to pretend 
that an instructress, a literary woman, a woman artist, 
an experienced female merchant has not the capacity of 
a porter or a rag-picker because she has not a beard on 
her chin. 

8. The rights of woman are in her beauty and in 
the love of man. 

Rights, based on beauty, and on that fragile thing 
styled man's love ! What are these worth, I ask you, 
gentlemen ? 

Then woman shall have rights if she is beautiful, and 
as long as she shall continue so ; if she is beloved, and 
as long as she shall continue so ? Old, ugly and forsaken, 
she must be thrown into the car of the condemned to be 
transported to the guillotine ? 

If a woman should say such things, what a universal 
hue and cry would be raised ? 
Yet men pretend that they ate ta\AOTksil\ ^ ^ oi.wi'^c^V 
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ulate woman on having too much common sense ever to 
be so in this wise. 

After all these arguments, none of which will bear 
analysis, comes at last the triumphant objection : women 
do not claim their rights, many among them are even 
scandalized by the demand made by a few in the name 
of all. Do not women demand them, gentlemen ? 

What are a host of American women doing at the 
present time^ 

What have a number of English women done already ? 

What did Jean Deroin, Pauline Roland and many 
others, do here in 1848 ? 

What am I doing to day, in the name of a legion of 
women of whom I am the interpreter ? 

All women do not make reclamations, no; but do 
you not know that every demand of right is made at 
first singly ? 

That slaves accustomed to their chains, do not feel 
them until their instigators to revolt show them the 
bruises on their flesh ? 

A few only demand their rights, you say; but is it 
in accordance with principle or with numbers that you 
judge of the justice of a cause? 

Did you wait until all the male population demanded 
their right of universal suffrage in order to dearee it to 
them? 

Did you wait for the revendication of all the slaves of 
your colonies before emancipating them ? 

Yes, it is true, gentlemen, that many women are 
opposed to the emancipation of their sex. What does 
this prove? That there are human beings abased 
enough to have Ibst all sentiment of dignity ; but not 
that right is not right. 
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Among tne blacks, there are many whc hate, d^<* 
noonce, and deliver up to the scourge and to death 
those among them who are meditating how* to break 
their chains ; which is right, which has the sentiment 
of human dignity, the latter or the former ? 

We demand our place at your side, gentliemen, be- 
cause identity of species gives us the right to occupy it. 

We demand our right, because the inferiority in- 
which we are kept is one of the most active causes- of 
the decay of morals. 

We demand our right, because vre are persuaded 
that woman has to set her stamp on Science, Philoso^ 
phy. Justice and Politics: 

We demand our right, lastly, because we are con- 
vinced that the general questions, the lack of solution 
of which threatens our modem dvihzation with ruin, 
can only be resolved by the co-operation of woman de- 
livered from her fetters and left free in her genius. 

Is it not a great proof of our insanity, our impuritpi 
gentlemen, that we feel this ardent desire to check thei 
corruption of morals, and to labor for the triumph of 
Justice, the coming of the reign of Duty and Reason^ > 
the establishment of an order of things in which humane 
ity, worthier and happier, shall pursue its glorious des- 
tinies without the accompaniment of cannon or the - 
shedding of blood? 

Is it not because the advocates of emancipation are 
impure women tffhom sin has rendered modi, beings in^ 
capable of comprehending^ Justice and conscientious 
works? 

III. 

Gentlemen, we will conclude. 
Though that were true wloicli 1 daxv^ \ N)a»x ^OT«av 
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i« inferior to you ; though that were true which fa^ 
prove false ; that she can perform none of the functions 
which you perform, that she is -fit only for maternity 
and the household, she would be none the less your 
equal in right, because right is based neither on supe- 
riority of faculties nor on that of the functions wkic^ 
proceed from them, but on identity of species. 

A human being, like you, haviqg, liko you, intelleet, 
will, free will and various aptitudes, woman lias the 
right, like you, to be free and autonomous, to develop 
her Acuities freely, to exercise her activity freely; to 
mark out her path, ito reduce her to subjection, as you 
do, is therefore a violation of Human Bight in the :peiv 
son of woman-'— an odious abuse of force. 

From the stand point of facts, this violation of right 
takes the form of grievous inconsistency ; for we find 
many women &r superior to the m^ority of men ; whence 
it follows that right is granted to those wlho ought not 
.to have it, according to your doctrine, and refused to 
those who ought to possess it, jtccording to the same 
doctrine, since they make good their claim to the quali- 
ties requisite. 

We find that you accord right to qualities and func- 
tions, because the individual is a man^ and that you 
cease to recognize it in the same case, because the indi- 
vidual is a woman. 

Yet you boast of your lofty reason, — yet you boast cif 
posessing the sense of justice ! 

Take care, gentlemen I Our rights have the same 
foundation as yours : in denying the former, you deny 
the latter in principle. 

A word more to you, pretended disciples of the doo- 
trines of '89, and we have doive. lio ^qq. Vsj^ssw ^^ 
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SO many women took part with our Revolution, armed 
the men, and rocked their children to the song of the 
Marseillaise I It was because they thought they saw 
under the Declaration of the rights of men and citizens, 
the declaration of the rights of women and female citi- 
zens. 

When the Assembfy took it upon itself to undeceive 
them, by lacking logic with respect to them, and closing 
their meetings, they abandoned the Revolution, and 
you know what ensued. 

Do you know why, in 1848, so many women, espe- 
cially among the people, declared themselves for the Rev- 
olution ? It was because they hoped that this Revolu- 
tion would be more consistent with respect to them 
than the former had been. 

When, in their senseless arrogance* and lack of in- 
telligence, the representatives not only forbid them to 
assemble, but drove them from the assemblies of men, 
the women abandoned the Revolution by detaching 
their husbands and sons from it, and you know what 
ensued. 

Do you comprehend at last ? 

I tell you truly ; all your struggles are in vain, if 
woman does not go with you. 

An order of things may be established by a coup de 
mainy but it is only maintained by the adhesion of ma- 
jorities ; and these majorities, gentlemen, are formed by 
us women, through the influence that we possess over 
men, through the education that we give them with our 
milk. 

We have it in our power to inspire them from their 
cradles with love, hatred or indifference for certain prin- 
ciples ; in this is our strength ; and you are blind not 
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to comprehend that if man is on one side and woman 
on the other, humanity is condemned to weave Pene- 
lope's web. 

Gentlemen, woman is ripe for civil liberty, and we 
declare to you that we shall henceforth regard whoever 
shall rise against our lawful claim as an enemy of pro- 
gress and of the Revolution ; while we shall rank among 
the friends of progress and of the Revolution, those 
who declare themselves in favor of our civil emancipa- 
tion, SHOULD THEY BE YOUK ADVERSARIES ? 

If you^ refuse to listen to our lawful demands, we 
shall accuse you before posterity of the crime with 
which you reproach the holders of slaves. 

We shall accuse you before posterity of having de- 
nied the faculties of woman, ' because you feared her 
competition. 

We shall accuse you before posterity of having refused 
her justice, because you wished to make her your ser- 
vant and plaything. We shall accuse you before pos- 
terity of being enemies of right and progress. 

And our accusation will remain standing and living 
before future generations who, more enlightened, more 
just, more moral than you, will turn away their eyes 
with disdain and contempt from the tomb of their 
fathers. 



Z^ATUBE AND FUl^CmQNS 0;P WOMAK 

I. 

I think that we have sufficiently though summarily 
proved to all honest inquiries that social right is iden- 
tical for both sexes since they are identical in species. 
The question of right, being placfed beyond discus- 
sion, we can now ask what use woman shall make of 
her right ; in other terms, what functions she is quali- 
fied to perform in accordance with her whole nature. 

Let us first mark the profound difference that exists 
between right and function, then define and divide the 
latter. 

Right is the condition sine qua non of the develop- 
ment and ma^nifestations of the human being : it is ab- 
solute, general for the whole species, because the indi- 
viduals who compose it should be able lawfully to devel- 
op and manifest themselves. 

Function is the use of the faculties of the individual 
with a view to a purpose useful to himself and to oth«*rs ; 
function is therefore a production of utility and, in con- 
clusion, the manifestation of the aptitudes predomina- 
ting in each of us, whether naturally, or in consequence 
of education and habit. 
Society J having needs of eveiy kmi^li^fewvctions of 
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every nature and various scope; these fiinctions may 
be classified as follows : 

t, Bcienftific and philosophic fonctions ; 

.2. Industrial functioDs ; 

3. Artistic functions ; 

4. 'Educational functions ; 
5« Medical functions ; 

6. Functions for the ipreservation of safety ; 

7. Judicial functions ; 

8. Functions of exchange and circulation ; 

9. Administrative and governmental functions ; 

1 0. Legislative functions ; 

11. Functions of solidarity or (Asocial benevolence 
and of institutions for the prevention of crime. 

This classification, which would he very imperfect and 
insufiicient, were this a treatise on social organization, 
being all that is needed for the use that we have to 
make of it, we shall adhere to it in this place. 

Men, and women after them, have deemed proper 
hitherto to class man and woman separately ; to define 
each type, and to deduce from this ideal the ffinctions 
suited to each sex. Neither have chosen to see that 
numerous facts contradict their clas^fieation. 

What ! exclaims the classifiers, do you deny that the 
sexes differ? Do you deny that, if they differ, they 
should have different functions ? 

If our classification does not seem good to you, criti- 
cise it, we ask nothing more ; but replace it by a better 
one. 

To criticise your classification, ladies and gentlemen, 
is what I intend to do ; but if the elements are wanting 
to establish a better, can you, ought you even to re- 
quire me to present you one. 
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* 

Do you think me a man, that jou exact of me abuse 
of the d priora^ and a startling arbitrary course of rea- 
soning. " Proudhon is right," murmur these gentlemen ; 
^^ woman is incapable of abstract reasoning, of generaliz- 
ing, of knowing' herself ^\ • • 

Really, gentlemen, do you think that it is through inca- 
pacity that I am unwilling to present to you a classification 
of the sexes, a theory of the nature of woman ? . . . 
Let us liasten then to prove the contrary : instead of 
one theory, we will give you four. Man and woman 
form a series only with respect to the reproduction of 
the species : all the other characteristics by which it has 
been attempted to make a distinction between them are 
only generalities contradicted by a multitude of fiicts ; 
now, as a generality is not a law, nothing can be there- 
fore concluded from these, nothing absolute deduced from 
them in a functional point of view. 

On the other hand, the greatest radical difference of 
zoological species lies in the nervous system, especially 
in the greater or lesser bulk and complexity of the en- 
cephalus; now, Anatomy admits, after numerous ex- 
periments, that, in proportion to the whole size of the 
body, the brain of woman equals in volume that of man ; 
that the composition of both is the same, and Phrenol- 
ogy adds that the organs of the brain are the same in 
both sexes. 

Lastly, it is a biological principle that organs are de- 
veloped by exercise and atrophied by continued repose ; 
now, man and woman do not exercise their encephalic 
organs in the same manner ; educational training, man- 
ners, prejudice, enforced habits tend to develop in the 
masculine what becomes atrophied in the feminine head ; 
whence it follows that the differences empirically estab- 
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lished are by no means the result of Nature, but of the 
accidental causes by which they have been produced. 

Conclusion : the two sexes therefore, when reared 
alike become developed alike, and are fit for the same 
functions, except those which concern the reproduction 
of the species. 

Here, gentlemen, is a theory complete in all its parts, 
tenable in an anatomo-biologic point of view, and 
which I challenge you to prove false, for I shall find re- 
plies to all your objections. 



II. 



We admit the principle that the sexes form series in 
physical, moral, intellectual, consequently functional 
respects. 

We believe that they should become subordinate to 
each other in proportion to their relative excellence ; 
and we take the destiny of the species as the touchstone 
of their respective value. 

If we compare the sexes with each other, we prove 
in a general way, that man is merely woman on a 
coarser scale ; we prove in the second place that he is 
far more animal than woman, since his muscular system 
is more fully developed and since he respires lower ; so 
that he is most evidently a medium between woman and 
the higher species of apes. 

Woman alone contains and develops the human 
germ ; she is the creator and preserver of the race. 

It is not quite certain that the co-operation of man is 
necessary for the work of reproductfcn ; this is the 
means chosen by Nature^ but human science will suc- 
ceed, we hope, in delivering woman from this insupport- 
able subjection 
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Analogy anthorises us to believe that woman, the sole 
depositary of the human germ, is equaUy the sole de- 
positary of all the moral and intellectual germs, whence 
it follows that she is the in$pirer of all knowledge, 
all discoveries, all justice, the mother of all yirtue. 
Our analogous deductions are confirmed by facts ; wo- 
man employs her intellect in the concrete ; she is an 
acute observer ; man is only fit to construct paradoxes 
and to lose himself in the abyss of metaphysics ; science 
has only emerged from the limbo of a priora without 
confirmation, since the advent into this domain of the 
form of the feminine mind ; we shall affirm, therefore, 
that true scholars are feminized minds. 

In moral respects, man and woman difier greatly ; the 
former is harsh, rough, without delicacy, devoid of sen- 
sibility and modesty; his habitual relations with the 
other sex modify him only with great difficulty ; wo- 
man is naturally gentle, loving, feeling, equitable, mod- 
est; to her, man owes justice and his other virtues, 
when he has any ; whence it follows that it is really to 
woman alone that social progress is due ; hence it is 
that every step made towards civilization is marked by 
an advance of woman towards liberty. 

If we consider each of the sexes in their relation to 
human destiny, we are forced to admit that, if there 
was reason for the predominance of man in the necessi- 
ty of hewing out this destiny, the pre-eminence of wo- 
man is ensured in the future reign of right and peace. 

It was necessary to struggle and fight in order to es- 
tablish justice and to subject nature to humanity ; this 
belonged of right to man, who represents muscular 
force,, the spirit of conflict ; but as we already foresee 
in the approaching foture, the coming of peace, the 
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substitution of pacific labor and negotiations for Tvar, it 
is clear that woman will take rightfully the direction of 
human affairs, to which she will be called by her facul- 
ties, found better adapted to the end henceforth to be 
pursued. 

Woman should be the last to develop and manifest 
herself socially, for the same reason that the human 
species is the last creation of our globe ; the perfect be- 
ing always appears after those that have served to pave 
the way. 

As it is demonstrated, on the other hand, that, in the 
scale of the various organisms, the organ that is super- 
added to the others to constitute a- change of species, 
governs those which the individual derives from inferior 
species, so woman, fully developed in a social body or- 
ganized for peace and pacific labor, will he the pew or- 
gan that will govern the social body. 

Does this signify that woman should oppress man? 
By no means ; she would thus be ungrateful for the ser- 
vices rendered her, and would trespass against her gen- 
tle nature ; but she will teach him to comprehend that 
his glory is to obey, to beicome subordinate to the other 
sex, because he is les9 perfect, and because his qualities 
are no longer necessary to the general good. 

You laugh, gentlemen, at this second theory ; you 
think it absurd. . . . So it is ; for it is the counterpart 
of the thetic woman of Proudhon. Let us proceed 
then to the third theqry. 

III. 

- Every classifi<;ation of the human 8|>ecies is a pure 
«algective creation ; that is^ one which exists only in 
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shall comprehend that human order is pre^establishfid in 
the co-operation of individual faculties left free in their 
manifestationa ; and that to establish a factitious, wholly 
imaginary order ; that is, true disorder, is to i:)etard the 
coming of order, peace and happiness. 

Let us refrain then from a;ll classification of faculties 
and ftmctions according to the sexes : besides being false, 
they will lead os to cruelty ; for we shall oppress those, 
whether men or women, who are neither yielding 
enough to submit to it nor hypocritical enough to appear 
to do so ; and we shall do this without profit to human 
destiny, but, on the <;<Hitrary, to its detriment. 

H^re, gentlemen, is a nominoMstic theory which I 
challenge you to overthrow by sufficient reasons : few, 
as in the first, I shall have answers to all your objec- 
tions. 

We now come to our last theory, which is yours in 
the major and minor terms, but the opposite in the con- 
clusions. 



IV. 



All the different parts of the same organism are mod- 
ified by each other, and in this manner the fiioctions 
become mutually modified. 

Now, man and woman differ from each other in im- 
portant organs. 

Each of the sexes mus;t therefore differ from the other 
not only through the organs that distinguish them, l^it 
through the modifications produced by the presence of 
these organs. 

This, gentleman, is my first syllogism : I know that 
we siaU not Gontest this point ^^VtSa <AasBH«fiA.^\sJ^a. 
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l^t US investi^te anatomically the organic differences 
.tp jvrhich s^^uality subject^ man and woman. 

Nervous System. The so called nerves of feeling 
lare more fully developed in woman than in man, those 
of iQotion aiiC less developed in the former than in the 
latter; the ccirel^ellum i3 more fully developed in the 
head of man than in that of woman ; in the latter, the 
antero-ppsteriqr diameter of the bmin preponderates 
over the bi-lateral, which is greater in proportion in the 
masculine sex : it is also observed that the organs of 
observation, circumspection, subtleness and philoprogeni- 
tiveness are more prominent in the liead of woman ithan 
in that of man, in which the reasoning organs, with 
those of combativeness and destructiveness predominate. 

Locomotive System. Man is larger than woman, he 
has more compact bones, and larger and better devel* 
oped muscles, his thorax is the reverse of that of wo- 
man, in which, the greatest breadth is between tlie 
shoulders, while, with him, it is at the base ; the pelvis 
is larger and broader in the female than the male sex. 

Epidermic and cellular systems. Man has a more 
h{^iry skin than woman ; what is called fat is less abun- 
dant in the masculine than in the feminine organism ; 
in general, the skin of man is rougher, and his form less 
round ; woman has longer and more silky hair. Splcmch^ 
nic organs. The cerebral mass is the same in pro- 
portion in both sexes, as well as the organs of the br^in, 
with the exception of the predominances which we have 
pointed out ; the respiratory systems d^er somewhat ; 
woman breaths higher than man ; in the latter, the cir- 
culation is more active and energetic. 

To these physical differences correspond intellectual 
and moral difkrenioes. 
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Woman, having the nerves of feeling more fully de- 
veloped, is more impressionable and more mobile than 
man. 

Being weaker and as persistent, she obtains by ad- 
dress and stratagem what she cannot obtain by force ; 
her weakness gives her timidity, circumspection, the 
necessity of feeling herself protected. 

The kinds of labor that require strength are repug- 
nant to her. 

Her maternal destiny renders her an enemy of des- 
truction, of war ; and her more delicate organization 
makes her dread and shun contention. This same ma- 
ternal destination impresses a peculiar stamp on her in- 
tellect; she loves the concrete, and is always inclined 
to transform thought into facts, to incarnate it, to give 
it a fixed form ; her reasoning is intuition or quick per- 
ception of a general relation, of a truth that man eluci- 
dates only with great dificulty, by the aid of stilted 
logic. 

Woman is a better observer than man, and carries 
induction farther than he ; she is consequently more 
penetrating, and is a much better judge of the moral and 
intellectual value of those about her. 

She has, more than man, sentiment of the beautiful, 
delicacy of heart, love of good, respect for modesty, 
veneration for everything superior. 

More provident than he, she has more order and econ- 
omy, and looks after administrative details with a 
carefulness which is often carried to puerility. 

Woman is adroit, sedulous ; she excels in works of 
taste, and possesses strong artistic tendencies. 

Gentler, more tender, more patient than man, she 
loves everything that is weak^ protects everything that 
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suffers ; every sorrow, every calamity brings a tear to 
her eye and draws a sigh from her breast. 

This is woman, such as you paint her, gentlemen. 

You then add : 

The vocation of woman therefore is love, maternity, 
the household, sedentary occupations. 

She is too weak for occupations that demand strength, 
and for those of war. 

She is too impressionable and too feeling, too good 
too gentle to be legislator, judge or juror. 

Her taste for household details, a retired life, and the 
grave functions of maternity indicate clearly that she 
is not made for public employments. She is too varia- 
ble to cultivate science with profit ; too feeble and too 
much occupied beside to pursue protracted experiments. 

Her kind of rationality renders her unsuited to the 
elaboration of theories ; and she is too fond of the con- 
crete and of details to become seriously interested in 
general ideas ; which excludes her from all high pro- 
fessional functions and from those requiring serious 
study. 

Her place is therefore at the fireside to make man 
better, to sustain him, to care for him, to procure him 
the joys of paternity, and to fill the place of a good 
housewife. 

Such are your conclusions : here are mine, admitting 
as a hypothesis, what I afiSrm with you of woman. 

V. 

1. Woman carrying into Philosophy and Science her 
subtleness of observation, her love of the concrete, will 
correct the exaggerated tendency of man for abstract 
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reasoning, and demonstrate the falsity of theories con- 
structed, d priori^ €m a few &cts alone. Then on(ly will 
ontology disappear, then will it be recognized that a hy- 
pothesis is merely an interrogation point ; that truth is 
always intelligible in its nature, however unknown it 
may be ; we shall generalize nothing but known facts, 
we shall carefully avoid erecting simple generalities into 
laws, and we shall thus have veritable philosophy, and 
true human science, because they will bear the imprint 
of both sexes. 

2. Woman carrying her peculiar faculties into the 
arts and manufactures, will increasingly introduce there- 
in art, perfection in details. Cultivated in tiie direction 
of her aptitudes, she will find ingenious methods of ap- 
plication of scientific discoveries. 

3. Patient, gentle, good, more moral than man, she 
is the bom educator of childhood, the moralizer of the 
grown man; the majority of the educational functions 
revert to her of right, and she has her assigned place in 
special instruction. 

4. By her quick intuition and her acuteness of obser- 
vation, woman alone can discover the therapeiutics of 
nervous afiections ; her dexterity will render her valua- 
ble in all delicate surgical operataons. On her should 
devolve the care of treating the diseases of women and 
children, because she alone is capable of fully compre- 
hending them ; she has her especial place in hospitals, 
not only for the cure of disease, but also for the execu- 
tion and surveillance of the details of management and 
the care of the patients. 

6. The presence of woman in judicial Amotions, as 
Juror and arbiter, will be a gaarautee of veritable hu- 
man justice to all ; that is, o£ ecjjiifey. 
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Woman alone through her gentleness, her merdy, her 
syitnpathetic disposition, and her subtleness and obser- 
vation, can comprehend that society has its share of 
culpability in every fault committed ; for it should be 
organized to prevent wrong rather than to punish it. 
This point of view, especially feminine, will transform 
the penitentiary system and raise up numerous institu- 
tions. Then only will the world comprehend that the 
punishment inflicted on the guilty should be a means of 
reparation and regeneration ; society will no longer slay 
its prisoners as if weak and fearful: it will amend the 
ass^sin instead of imitating him ; it will force the thief 
to work to make restitution of what he has stolen ; it 
will no longer believe that it has the right by imprison- 
ing a criminal to deprive him of his reason, to drive him 
to despair, to suicide by solitary confinement ; to de- 
prive him completely of marriage ; to couple him with 
those more corrupt' than himself. Conscious of its own 
share of culpability, society will repair in penitentiaries 
the fault of its carelessness : it will be firiii, yet kind 
and moralizing: it will give in themi the education 
which it ought to have given outside, and will prepare 
work houses for the liberated convicts in order that the 
contempt and horror often shown toward them by men 
worse than they may not drive them to a second offence. 

7. Woman, carrying int6 the social household her 
spirit of order and economy, her love of details and ab- 
horence of waste and foolish expense, will reform gov- 
ernment: she will simplify everything; will suppress 
sinecures and the accumulation' of offices, and will pro- 
duce much from little instead of, like man, producing 
little from much : the purse of the tax-payers will not 
complain of the change. 
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8. Under the direct influence of woman as le<rislator, 
we shall have a reconstruction of all laws ; first and 
before everything, we shall have preventive measures, 
a compulsory education ; then the form of legal pro- 
ceedings will be simplified, the civil code recast, and all 
laws concerning illegitimate children and the inequality 
of the sexes banished from it ; the laws concerning mor- 
als will be more severe, and the penal code more ra- 
tional and equitable. 

By her administrative reforms bom of the economi- 
cal instinct of woman, taxes will be diminished ; her 
abhorrence of blood and war will greatly reduce the 
fearful impost of blood-shed. Having a deliberative 
voice, and knowing, by her griefs and love the value of 
a man, it will be only from sheer necessity that she will 
consent to vote bevies of citizens fOr the shambles called 
w^ars : she will do this only when her country is menaced 
or when it is necessary to protect oppressed national- 
ities ; in all other cases, she will employ the system of 
conciliation. 

• 9. Woman, being much more economical and a bet- 
ter analyst than man, when thoroughly instructed, will 
soon perceive that nations, like individuals, differ ir 
aptitudes, and that the end of these differences is unioi 
and fraternity through exchange of products : she will 
therefore deter her country from cultivating certain 
branches of the acts and manufactures in which other 
nations excel and which they can produce to better ad- 
vantage ; she will cure it of the foolish pretension of 
being sufficient unto itself, and will prevent it from sac- 
rificing the interest of the mass of consumers to that of a 
few producers : thus the barriers and custom duties that 
separate the different organs of humanity will fall by 
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degrees ; there will be treaties of free trade, and all 
will be gainers by the cheapness of products, and the 
suppression of the expenses of maintaining a too often 
annoying department of customs. 

The qualities and faculties of woman not only make 
her an educator, but assure her preponderance in all 
functions arising from social solidarity ; she alone knows 
how to console, to encourage, to moralize with gentleness, 
to comfort with delicacy ; she has the genius of charity ; 
to her therefore should revert the superintendence and 
direction of hospitals and prisons for women, the manage- 
ment of charitable institutions, the care of abandoned 
children, etc. She should create institutions to furnish 
employment to workmen out of work, and to save lib- 
erated convicts from indolence and relapse into crime. 

Thus, gentleman, without departing from the data of 
your theory, you behold woman placed everywhere by 
the side of man, except in the hard labor from which 
you yourselves will soon be released by machinery, and 
in the military institutions which, in all probability, will 
some day disappear. 

Hitherto institutions, laws, sciences, philosophy have 
chiefly borne the masculine imprint ; all of these things 
are only half human ; in order that they may become 
wholly 80, woman must be associated in them ostensi- 
bly and lawfully, consequently, she must be cultivated 
like you ; culture will not make her like you, do not 
fear it; the rose and the carnation growing in the 
same soil, under the same sky, in the same sunshine, 
with the cares of the same gardener, remain rose and 
carnation : they are more beautiful in proportion as 
they are better cultivated, and as the elements which 
they absorb are more abundant: if man and woman 
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differ, a similar education will only make them differ 
still more, because each will employ it in the develop- 
ment of that which is peculiar to himself. 

For the interest of all things and people it is necessa- 
ry that woman should enter all the avocations of lifcv 
that she should have her function in all the functions : 
after the general interest of humanity, comes that of 
the family ; it cannot go before it. 

Since woman now is generally mother and housewife 
while performing at the same time a host of other func- 
tions, she will become none the less so in taking upon 
herself a few more ; besides, the time of life at which 
an individual enters certain' important functions is that 
at which woman has finished her maternal task. A few 
women acting as public functionaries will not hinder the 
great majority of their companions from remaining in 
private life, any more than a few mein in the same posi- 
tion hinder the mass of men from continuing there. 

VI. 

You admit a classification at last, you say, and still 
more you grant that there are masculine and feminine 
functions. You are mistaken, gentlemen : yoU accused 
me of being incapable of giving you a complete theory, 
I have given you the outlines of four — outlines which 
it would be easy for me to extend and perfect. But I 
do not admit a single one of these theories as a whole. 

Are you eclectic, then ? 

The gods forbid I I have as much repugnance to 
eclecticism, as to myotic trinitarianism and andn^yny^ 

I do not admit the theory of the identity of the sex* 
es, because I believe vrithi Biology XkaA. «xl ^aafo\i>»&SL ^^ 
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ganic difference modifies the entire being ; that there- 
fore woman must differ from man. 

I do not admit the theory of the superiority of either 
sex, because it is absurd; humanity is man-woman 
or woman-man ; we do not know what one sex would 
be if it were not incessantly modified by its relations 
with the other, and we know them only as thus 
modified : What we know to a certainty is that they 
form together the existing condition of humanity ; that 
they are equally necessary and equally useful to each 
other and to society. 

I do not admit my third theory because it is ultra 
nominalism ; if it is really true that all the individuals of 
both sexes differ among themselves in a far more remarka- 
ble manner than those of the other species, it is none 
the less true that a classification, founded upon a con 
stant anatomical characteristic, is legitimate, and that the 
principle of classification lies in the nature of things , 
for if things appear to us classified, it is because they 
are so ; the laws of the mind are the same as those of 
Nature so far as knowledge is concerned ; we must 
admit this, unless we are sceptics or idealists, and I am 
neither the one nor the other ; neither am I a realist in 
the philosophic acceptation of the word, for I do j}ot be- 
lieve that the species is something apart firom the indi- 
viduals in which it is manifested; it is in them and 
through them ; this repeats the affirmation that there 
are individuals identical in one or several respects, al- 
though different in all 9thers. 

Lastly, I do not admit the fourth theory, although it 
may be true in principle, because the numerous facts 
that contradict the distinguishing characteristics^ do not 
permit me to believe that th^e c\iaiX9LeX/^i\&^^^ ^sft\^:^% 
established by sexioality. 
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In &ct, there are brains of men in heads of women, 
and vice versa. 

Men mobile and impressionable; women firm and 
insensible. 

Women large, strong and muscular, lifting a man like 
a feather ; men small, irail^ and of extreme delicacy of 
constitution. 

Women with a stentorian voice and abrupt manners ; 
men with a soft voice and graceful manners. 

Women with short, harsh hair, bearded, with rough 
skin and angular figures ; men with long, silky hair 
without beard, round and portly. 

Women with an energetic circulation of blood ; men 
in whose veins it courses feebly and slowly. 

Women frank, inconsiderate and daring ; men strate- 
gic, dissembling and timid. 

Women violent, loving strife, war and contention, and 
wont to storm on every occasion ; men gentle, patient, 
dreading strife, and exceedingly timid. 

Women loving abstract reasoning, generalizing and 
synthetizing much, and without intuition of any sort ; 
men intuitive, acute observers, good analysts, incapable 
of generalizing. ... I know many such. 

Women insensible to works of art, and without the 
sentiment of the beautiful ; men full of enthusiasm for 
both. 

Women immoral, immodest, respecting nothing or 
no one ; men moral, chaste and reverential. 

Women extravagant and disorderly ; men economical 
and parsimonious to avarice. 

Women thoroughly selfish, rigid, disposed to take ad- 
vantage of the weakness, kindness, folly or misery of 
others ; men full of generosity, xu'ui&u^^VcA^, «sA ^d£» 
SMcrifice» 
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What follows from these undeniable facts ? that the- 
law of sexual differences Is not manifested through the 
several characteristics which have been laid down. 

That these characteristics may be only the result of 
education, of the difference of prejudices, of that of 
occupations, etc. 

That, as these generalities may be the fruit of the dif- 
ference of training and surroundings, nothing can be legit- 
imately deduced from them as to the frmctions of woman ; 
would it not be absurd, in fact, to pretend that a woman 
who is organized for philosophy and the sciences can not, 
ought not to occupy herself with them because she is a 
woman, while a man, who is incapable of them but 
fooUsh and vain enough to be ignorant of his incapacity, 
can and ought to engage in them because he is a man ? • 

Functions belong to those who prove their aptitude 
for them, and not to an abstraction called sex, for, defini- 
tively, every frmction is individual in its aggregate or 
in its elements. 



VII. 



We have explained why we reject the theories that 
we have sketched ; we will now explain why we neither 
give nor wish to give a classification of the sexes. 

We do not give a classification, because we neither 
have nor can have one ; the elements for its establish- 
ment are lacking. A biological deduction permits us to 
affirm that such a one exists; but it is impossible to 
disengage its law in the present surroundings ; the verita- 
ble feminine stamp will be known only after one or two 
centuries of like education and equal rights : then there 
will be no need of a classification, for the ftttvctvon "vill 
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fan naturally to the proper functionary under a system 
of equality in which the social elements classify thenn 
Sjelves. 

My belief and my hopes concerning the fiiture, I 
shall not confess ; for I may be in error, since I have no 
fiicts to control my intuitions, and everything that is 
purely Utopian has always a dangerous side. Besides 
have I not 'said that, had I formed a classification, I 
should not give it ? Why not ? Because, a detestable 
use would be made of it, as usual, if it were adopted. 

Hitherto, have not men availed themselves of classi-^ 
fications based upon characteristics afterwards recognized 
as purely imaginary to oppress, distort and caluminate 
those banished to the inferior ranks ? 

History is at hand to give us this salutary lesson. 
Where is now to-day the viUe-pedaUle^ the villains and 
base-tenants, fit only to drain ditches and to be stripped to 
the skin ? Inventing, governing, making laws for, and 
gradually transforming our globe, devastated by the 
superior and only capable species, into a smiling and 
peaceful domain. 

Upon all classificasion of the human species, whether 
in castes, in classes, or in sexes, are based three wrongs. 

The first is to make it a crime in the individual de- 
graded into the lower series, that he does not resemble 
the conventional type that has been formed of this 
series, while the so called superior being is not required to 
resemble his type ; thus a weak, cowardly, unintelligent 
man, a man milliner or an embroiderer^ is none the less a 
.man, while a virago, a firm and courageous womai^, a 
great queen, a woman philosopher are not women, but 
men whom none love and who are given over as a pij«y 
to wild beasts^ jealous, effeumvale laeii^ Vi fero\«. 
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The second wrong is to take advantage of the con- 
ventional type to deform the being classed in the inferi- 
or series in order to kill his energies and to hinder his 
progress. Then, to attain this end, education, social 
surroundings are organized, prejudices are invented ; and 
so successfully is this done in general that the oppressed, 
ignorant of himself, believes himself really of an inferior 
nature, resigns himself to his chains, and is even indig- 
nant at the rebellion of those of his series who are too 
energetic and individual not to react against the part 
to which social imbecilily has condemned them. 

The third wrong is to take advantage of the state of 
debasement to which the oppressed has been reduced, 
to calumniate him and deny his rights ; men exclaim. 
Look ! See the serf! see the slave ! see the negro I see 
the workingman ! see woman ! What rights would you 
grant these inferior and feeble natures ? They are inn 
capable of knowing and ruling' themselves: we must 
therefore think for them, wish for them, and govern 
them. 

Ah no, gentlemen, these are not men and women ; 
they are the deplorable results of your selfishness, of , 
your frightful spirit of domination, of your imbecili- 
ty. ... If there were infernal gods, I should devote 
you to them relentlessly with all my heart. Instead of 
calumniating your fellows that you may preserve your 
privileges, give them instruction and liberty ; then only 
will you have the right to pass judgment on their ma- 
ture : for we can only .know the nature of a human 
being when it has become freely developed in equality. 

I think that I have justified my repugnance to give a 
classification of the sexes, both by the impossibility of 
actually establishing a reasona\>\e oa^s ^^^^s^ ^^^^rj 
legitimate fear of the bad use tlMit YroxiXiW^ Toa^?^ ^^ *^^ 
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But it will be objected, and not without reason, tbat 
a classification is necessary for social practice. 

I consent to it with all my heart, since I have re- 
served mj positions, and proved the worthlessness of 
existing classifications. 

As it is my principle that the fimction should fidl to 
the functionary who proves his capacity, I say that at 
present, through the difference of education, man and 
woman have distinct functions ; and that we must give 
to the latter the place that in general she deserves. 

I add that it is a violation of the natural right of wo- 
man to form her with a view to certain functions to 
which she is destined ; she should in all respects enjoy 
the rights common to all ; it cannot rightfully be said to 
her any more than to man, " your sex cannot do that, can- 
not pretend to that ; " if it does it and pretends to it, it is 
because the sex can do it and pretend to it ; if it could 
not, it would not do it ; the first right is liberty, the 
first duty, the culture of one's aptitudes, the develop- 
ment of his reason and his power of usefiilness : if a 
god should affirm the contrary, not conscience, but the 
god would speak falsely. 

Let woman take the place therefore that is suited to 
' her present development, but let her never cease to re- 
member that this place is not a fixed point, and that she 
should continually strive to mount upwards until, her 
peculiar nature revealing itself through equality of ed- 
ucation, instruction, right and duty, she takes her right- 
ful place by the side of man and on a level with him. 

Let her laugh at all the Utopian follies elaborated 
concerning her nature, her functions determined for 
eternity J and remember that she is not what nature, but 
what subjection^ prejudice, igiioTaTiCi^\^aa T£kaftftk\kKt\\^V 
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her escape from all her chains, and no longer permit 
herself to be intimidated and debased. 

Thus, gentlemen, all my ideas on the nature and 
functions of woman may be summed up in these few 
propositions : 

I believe, because a physiological deduction author- 
izes me to do so, that general humanity common to both 
sexes is stamped by sexuahty. 

In /oc^, I know not, and you know no better than I, 
what are the true characteristics arising from the dis- 
tinction of the sexes, and I beheve that they can be re- 
vealed only by liberty in equality, parity of instruction 
and of education. 

In social practice, functions should belong to those 
who can perform them : woman therefore should perform 
those functions for which she shows herself qualified, 
and society should become so organized that this may 
be possible. 

What are these functions relative to her degree of 
present development? I will tell you directly. 



itf 



LOVE ; rrs function in HxncANiTT. 

I. 

You tell the child that lies, ^^ it is wrong to deceive ; 
you would not wish others to deceive you." 

You tell the child that pilfers, ^^ it is wrong to steal ; 
you would not wish others to steal from you. 

You tell the child that takes advantage of his strength 
and knowledge to torment his younger companion ; ^^ you 
would not wish others to do these things to you ; 
you are wicked and cowardly." 

These are good lessons. Why then, when the child 
has become a young man, do you say : Your^ men must 
sow their wild oats ? 

To sow their wild oats is to deceive young girls, to 
destroy their fiiture, to practice adultery, to keep mis- 
tresses, to visit brothels. 

Yet mothers, women thus consent to the pro&nation 
• of their sex ! 

Those who forbade their child to steal a toy, permit 
him to steal the honor and repose of human beings ! 

Those who shamed their son for falsehood, permit 
him to deceive poor youn^girls I 

Those who made it a crime in their son to oppress 
those weaker than themselves, -peTml^SsaXiSiVi oi^i^tea- 
sive and perfidious toward women \ 
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Then they complain later that their sons treat them 
ill ; that thej dishonor and rain themselves ; 

That they desire the death of their parents, in order 
to enrich the usurers from whom they have borrowed 
money to maintain their mistresses in luxury. 

They complain that they destroy their health, and 
give their mothers puny grandchildren, for whose exis- 
tence they are in continual anxiety. 

Ah ! ladies, you have only what you deserve ; bear 
the weight of a joint responsibility which you cannot 
escape* You authorized your sons to sow their wild 
oats ; endure the consequences. 

But a mother cannot be the confident of her son, it 
is said. 

Why not, madam, if you have brought him up in 
such a way as to have no dishonorable confidence to 
make to you. 

He would have none to make, if you had accustomed 
him to conquer himself, to respect every woman as 
though she were his mother, every young girl as though 
she were his sLster ; to treat others as he would think it 
right to be treated by them ; if you had fully inculcat- 
ed on him the that there is but one system of moral- 
ity, which both sexes are equally bound to obey ; if 
you had caused him to honor, Ipve and practice labor ; 
if you had told him that we live to improve ourselves, 
to practise justice and kindness, and to render back to 
humanity what it does for us in protecting us, enlighten- 
ing us, rendering us mond, surrounding us with securi- 
ty and comfort ; that in fine our glory lies in subjecting 
ourselves to the great law of Du^. 

If you had reared him in- this manner, madam, on 
surpridog in your son tbe firat siga&.o^ \iaa ^x^^^iX ^^r 
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traction that man feels toward the other dex, far from 
abandoning the education of this instinct to the chances 
of inexperience, you would do for it what you did for 
the others ; you would teach the young man to subject it 
to a wise discipline. 

Instead of repeating the stupidly atrocious phrase ; 
yowng men must sow their wild oatSj you would have 
taken your son's hand affectionately in your own, and, 
looking in his face, would have said : ^* My child, Nature 
decrees that a woman should henceforth attract you 
more strongly than I, and should maintain or destroy 
what I have so laboriously built up : I do not murmur 
at this ; it must be so. But my affection and duty re- 
quire me to enlighten you in this grave juncture. Tell 
me, if a young man, to satisfy the instinct which is now 
awakening in you, should corrupt your sister, should 
sacrifice her life, what would you think of him 7 what 
would you do ? 

The young man, accustomed from ^' childhood to prac- 
tise Justice, would not fail to reply : I should think him 
depraved and cowardly. Would he not be punished ? '^ 

" No, my son, the seducer is not punished by the law." 

*' Well 1 I would kill him, for my right of justice re- 
verts*to me when the law makes no provision." 

" Right, my child. Then you will be neither depraved 
nor cowardly with respect to any young girl ; you will 
not deserve the sentence which you have pronounced ; 
namely, death. You will respect all young girls and 
women as you would wish your sister, your daughter to 
be respected. 

" Another question^ what would you think of a man 
who should persuade me to betray your father ; who 
should rob him of my heart and cares ; who should draw 
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me aside from the grave duties of maternity? What 
would you think of the man who should act thus with 
respect to your own companion ? " 

^^ I would judge him like the former and would treat 
him no better." 

Right again. Then you wiU respect all married 
women as you would wish your mother and your wife 
to be respected ; and if you should meet any one towards 
whom you should feel attracted, or who should be dis- 
loyal enough to seek to attract you, you will shun her : 
for flight is the sole remedy for passion. 

*^ A multitude of women, innocent at first, have l>een 
turned aside from the right path by men who do not 
think as you do. They now avenge themselves upon your 
sex for the evil it has done them. They corrupt and 
ruin m^ who, in their company, lose all sense of moral- 
ity, who learn to laugh at what you believe and vener- 
ate, and undermine and destroy their health. Do you 
feel the deplorable Qourage to expose yourself to such 
risks?" 

The young man, practised from childhood to subject 
his inclinations to reason and justice, would reply : ^^ No, 
mother, I will not do what I would not wish my com- 
panion to do ; I will neither degrade myself morally, 
nor destroy my health, nor contribute my share towards 
perpetuating a state of things which degrades the sex 
to which belongs my mother, my sister, my wife and my 
daughters, should I be so happy as to possess them. 

*^ I acknowledge frankly that I foresee a violent strug- 
gle with myself, but, thanks to the moral training to 
which you have accustomed m^f thanks to the ideal of 
destiny which you have ^ven me, which I have accept- 
^ in the plenitude of my reason, and which my duty 
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marks out for me, I do not despair of subduing myself." 
— ** This victory will be less difficult to obtain, if you 
employ yourself usefully and seriously; for you will 
thus attract your vitality to the superior regions of the 
brain. You will do wisely to add to this, much physi- 
cal exercise ; to abstain from too substantial a diet, and 
especially from -stimulating drinks I you know the reac- 
tion of the physical upon the moral system. Carefrilly 
avoid licentious reading and improper conversation ; give 
a place in your mind to the virgin who will be united 
to you ; think and act as if in her presence ; it will 
guard you and keep you pure. This sweet ideal will 
strengthen you against temptation, and contribute great- 
ly to render you insensible towards those women who 
, should have no place in your heart. 

"Love, my child, is a thing most serious in its results ; 
for the beiugs whom it unites become modified by each 
other ; it leaves its traces, however short may be its du- 
ration. 

" Its end is Marriage, one of the ends of which is the 
continuity of the species. Now, you know the effects 
of solidarity of blood ; it is most important therefore 
that you should choose for your companion a woman 
whose character, morals and principles are in unison with 
your own ; not only for your happiness, but for the or- 
ga/nization of your children, the harmony of their na- 
ture and conduct, 

" If passion does not leave you sufficiently free in your 
judgment, come to me : I will see for you, and if I say : 
my son, this woman will debase you, will cause you to 
commit faults; be sure that your children will have 
evil propensities ; she is not adapted to rear them ao- 
carding to your ideal, wlncJi Ave n?*^ xwwet ^<iR«^\^\s^ 
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cause she is vain and selfish ; if I tell yon this, I know, 
my son, that whatever may be your sufiering, you will 
renounce a woman whom you would cease to love after 
a few months' union, and will prefer a transient sadness - 
to a life of unhappiness." 

II. 

The mother who has just shown her son why love 
should be subjected to Reason and Justice, and has 
pointed out to him what he should do to subdue its ani- 
mal phase, perceives also the awakening of this instinct 
m her daughter. She wins her attention and gains her 
confidence by revealing to her what is passing within her 
heart, telling her that, at her age, she felt the same. 

" Hitherto," continues she, " you have been but a child ; 
your career as a woman is now commencing. You de- 
sire the afiection of a man, and your heart is moved at 
the sweet thought of becoming a mother. Do not 
blush, my daughter ; it is lawful, on condition that your 
desires are made subject to Reason and the law of Duty. 

" Many snares will be spread before your steps ; for 
men of all ages ^address to a young girl innumerable 
flattering speeches, and surround her with homage 
which renders her vain and coquettish if she has the 
weakness to sufier herself to be intoxicated thereby. 
Persuade yourself fully that all this adoration is not ad- 
dressed to you individually, but to your youth, to the 
brightness of your eyes, to the freshness of your com- 
plexion, and that, were you far better than you are and 
far superior itf mtellect, these men would be ceremoni- 
ously and frigidly polite, were you thirty years older. 
This thought present in your mind will make you smile 
Bt their fijvolous and oommoiv-\»W^ \^^^% 'wii. ^^ 
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preserve yoa &om many weaknesses, such as rivalry of 
dress, petty jealousies, and the ridiculous blunder of 
playing the young girl at fifty. 

^*' As you can espouse but one man, it is sufficient to 
be loved by one in the manner that you wish. A wo- 
man who comports herself voluntarily so as to captivate 
the hearts of many men, and leaves each to believe 
that she prefers him above all, is an unworthy coquette, 
who sins against .Justice and Kindness : against Justice, 
inasmuch as she demands a sentiment for which she can 
make no return; as she acts towards others as she 
would think it unjust that others should act towards her ; 
against Kindness, inasmuch as she risks causing suffer- 
ing to sincere hearts and sacrificing their repose to a 
pleasurable impulse of vanity : such a woman, my 
child, is contemptible ; she is a dangerous enemy of her 
sex ; first, because she gives a bad opinion of it ; next, 
because she is an enemy to the repose of other women ; 
I know that you are too ingenuous, too true and too 
worthy to fear that you will fall into such errors. 

" You have acknowledged to me that your young im- 
agination had pictured to itself a man. Far from ban- 
ishing this ideal, let it be always present to your mind, 
much less in its physical aspect than in that of intellect, 
morality and industry. This image will do more to 
keep you safe than all my counsels, than all the surveil- 
lance that I might, but never would exercise over you, 
because this would be unworthy of us both. 

" Do not forget however that an ideal is absolute ; that 

the reality is always defective ; do not therefore seek in 

the man to whom you shall give your heart, a realizar 

tion of the idea], but the qualities and faculties which, 

with your aidy will permit lum to aLi^i^T03Axxk3^\A \.<c^ ^^<as^ 
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jou wish to see him. Yoa yourself are the ideal of a 
man, not such as jou are, but such as he will aid you 
to become. 

" I dwell upon this point, my daughter, because noth- 
ing is more dangerous than to insist on i'nding the ideal 
in the reality ; this makes us over difficult and lacking 
in indulgence ; and, if we have a lively imagination and 
little reason, renders us unhappy and involves us in in- 
numerable errors. 

You know and feel that the end of love is Marriage ; 
now one of your duties as lover and spouse is the im- 
provement of the one to whom you shall be united. 
You will stand with him in two different relations ! first 
as his betrothed, afterwards as his wife. Your modiiy- 
ing power will, in the first case, be exercised in a direct 
proportion to his desire to please and to be worthy of 
you ; in the second, in proportion to his confidence, es- 
teem and affection for you. In the first case, he will unsh 
to modify himself; in the second, he will do so without 
knowing it." 

" What, mother, will he not always love me the same ? " 

" Love, my child, undergoes transformations which we 
should expect and to which we should submit ; in the 
beginning it is a fever of the soul ; but fever is a condi- 
tion which cannot last without destroying life. Your 
husband, while loving you perhaps more deeply, will 
love you less ardently than before Marriage. Your 
love will become transformed, why shall not his be the 
same? 

" You cannot imagine how much trouble results from 
the ignorance of women on this point, and from the 
vain pursuit of the ideal in love. Many women, be- 
lieving that their husband loves tiaeov tlo Wi^t V^s^f^^y^si^ ^ 



•v. 
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he loves them in a different manner, become detached 
firom him, suffer, and betray their duties ; others, dream- 
ing of perfection in the loved one, fancy that they have 
found it, and becoming disabused after the fever has 
past, quit him, accusing him of having deceived them ; 
they love others with the same illusion, followed by the 
same disenchantment, until age creeps on without cur- 
ing them of the chimera. Lastly, there are others who, 
comprehending only the first period of love, cease to 
love the man who has passed beyond it, and pursue an- 
other love which will bring them the same fever ; these, 
as you cpmprehend, have not the slightest idea of wo- 
man's grave duties in Love, 

" What I have just said of women is equally true of 
men. You will avoid these dangers, my daughter, you 
who have been accustomed &om childhood to submit to 
reason ; who know that all reality is ^imperfect, that 
habit weakens sentiment, you will therefore take the 
man who suits you, as he is, designing to improve him 
and to render him happy, knowing in advance that his 
love will change without becoming extinguished, if you 
succeed in gaining his affection, confidence and esteem, 
so that he will find in you good counsel, peace, assist- 
ance and security. You are too pure, my daughter, to 
foresee all the snares that will be spread for you. It 
belongs to me therefore to arm your youthful prudence : 
You will perhaps encounter men married or betrothed 
who, according to the common expression, tvill pay 
court to you^ and will utter innumerable sophisms to 
justify their conduct." 

** Their sophisms would fall to the ground before the 
simple answer : Sir, as I should be driven to despair if 
another woman should roib lae ot \iiai ^\ioisiWy«^^ 
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as I should despise and hate her, all jonr compliments ' 
cannot persuade me that it is right for me to do what I 
would not that others should do to me. If you return 
to the subject, I shall inform the person interested. 

^^ Right, mj child : but if a young man who was free 
should speak of love, and urge you to write to him in 
secret ? " 

^* Might he not have good reason for acting in this 
manner ? " 

" None, my ch3d. You must know that men are ex- 
ceedingly corrupt ; that many among them eschew mar- 
riage, flit from one woman to another, take advantage 
of our credulity, and make use of the most impassioned 
language to lead us in the way of shame and perdition. 
Now, my child, know besides that we bear the weight of 
men's faults as well as of our own ; the verbal and 
written promises of a man bind him to nothing. If, 
suffering yourself to be led astray, you should become 
a mother, the child would remain your charge ; and 
you could no longer hope for marriage ; I say nothing 
of our grief and shame, nor of the terrible risks to 
which you would expose your brother, who might ^per- 
ish in punishing the vile seducer whom the law does 
not touch. If a man seeks you therefore unknown to 
us, be sure that it is because his intentions are evil ; that 
he considers you as a toy which he purposes to break when 
it ceases to amuse him. Now, my daughter, you know 
that woman is created to be the worthy companion of 
man ; that she is not bom to be sacrificed to him as an 
object of pleasure. Inste^id therefore of suffering your- 
self to be seduced, profit by the influence over men 
which is given you by your beauty and- grace, to recall 
them to their duties : in this maivvv^t^ ^o\x ^s^a.^ \^ tb^ 
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^means of saving many women ; you will give a favor- 
able opinion of your sex, and will prepare a good exam- 
ple for your daughter by setting one to your companions, 
many of whom will follow it in order to share in the 
esteem that will surround you ; always remember that . 
our acts not only injure ourselves, but we have a joint 
responsibility with others, and consequently no one can 
be lost or saved alone. 

" One word more, my child. In your uncertainties, do 
not hesitate to confide your troubles to me ; do not say. 
My mother is too reasonable to understand me in this. 
Was it not by becoming a child again in order to com- 
prehend you, that I fulfilled my sacred task of instruc- 
tor ? be persuaded that it will not be more difficult for 
_ me tor become a young girl again in order to compre- 
hend, while remaining a tender and experienced mother 
to advise you. 

" You are free : I am not you censor, but your elder 
sister, who loves you with devotion and desires your 
happiness before all things. As a recompense for my 
love and my long-continued cares, I only ask to be your 
best friend ; that is, the one in whose presence you will 
think and speak aloud. Is this asking too much of you, 
who are my joy and crown." 

This i^ the way, ladies, in which the woman who has 
attained majority, strives to educate the world in Love. 

III. 

The young girl and young man enter into society. 
The prudent mother knows that it is gently insinuated 
to her son that she is a prvde^ a dotard Nvbo knows notb- 
ing of the passions ; wlio doe» not swLS^fc^t ^Jc^x* ww^ 
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thing in nature is good^ and should be respected ; and 
who has read the history of our species to so little pur- 
pose that she has not perceived that humanity has love 
in all forms : the polygamic and polyandric^ and even 
». • . • the ambiguous. 

She knows also, that he is told that the satisfaction of 
the animal instinct is necessary to the health of man, 
and. that brothels are places of public utility. 

She knows, lastly, that young and giddy girls, with 
lax principles, make dangerous confidences to her 
daughter. 

It is time, in opposition to these lax doctrines and 
pernicious examples, to give to her children the philoso- 
phy of Love. According to her method, she suffers is 
to elucidate itself. 

My son, says she, what is the end of the attraction of 
mineral molecules towards each other ? 

Son. The production of a body having a determined 
form. 

Mother. What is the end of the attraction of the 
plant for heat, light, air, the elements which it absorbs ? 

Son. The production of its own body, the develop- 
ment of its organs, and of its properties, its preservation. 

Mother. And do you know, my daughter, what is 
the end of the attraction of the pistil and stamens of the 
flower. 

Daughter. The production of a being resembling 
its parents. 

Mother. Why do we as well as the animals experi- 
ence an inclination or attraction for certain kinds of 
food? 

Son. It is evidently in order to incite to action the 
organs which procure to t\ie ot^iv^m ^^ ^^\as8sc^sk 
adapted to prodtice blood. 
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MoTHEB« Why do both sexes of the s$uue species ex- 
perience an attraction towards each other ? 

Daughter. For the production of young to perpe- 
tuate the species. 

Mother. Why do the females, and often males 
among animals experience an inclination or attraction 
to take care of the young ? 

Daughter. In order to preserve them and to edu- 
cate them as far as is in their power, that they may be 
able to provide for themselves. 

Mother. Are you quite sure, my children, that the 
end of these attractions is not the attraction itself, the 
procurement of a pleasure ? 

Son. The pleasure seems to me only the means of 
impelling the being to fufil a necessary or useful func- 
tion. Thus the end of our scientific, artistic and indus- 
trial inclinations or attractions is not the pleasure which 
we take in thoir satisfaction, but ^q production of 
science, art and industry. 

DuGHTER. That is, the increase and progress of our 
intellect through the knowledge of the laws of Nature, 
in order to modify this nature with a view to our wants 
and pleasures. 

Mother. To what inclination or attraction is Socie- 
ty due ? 

Son. To our attraction for our fellow beings. 

Daughter. This attraction is the father of Justice 
and of Goodness : it produces them. 

Mother. Will you generalize the character of this 
inclination or attraction in accordance with what we 
have just said ? 

Son, The end of all attraction or inclination is the 
production^ progress and prescrocttion cit Aoeov^* 
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Mother. Are all instincts good which are merely in- 
clinations or attractions ? 

. Son. For animals, which are subject to fatality, they 
are ; because they tend directly to their end, without 
ever appearing to deviate from it. In our species, they 
ai'e good in principle, if we regard their end ; but they 
may become evil through the deviation to which our 
liberty subjects them. 

Mother. By what token can we know that our in- 
stinct has a right tendency ? 

Daughter. By comparing its use with its end ; by as- 
suring ourselves that this use is not prejudicial to the 
practice of justice, thdt it does not detract from the 
right of any of our faculties ; that is, that it disturbs 
neither our individual harmony nor that of others ; for 
it is on these conditions alone that it can cooperate in 
the realization of the social ideal. 

Mother. Very well. Now apply this general doc- 
trine to human love, my children. 

Son. Since love is one of the forms of attraction, 
and since the general end of attraction is the produc- 
tion, progress and preservation of beings and species, it 
is evident that human love should possess these charac- 
teristics. Its principal function appears to me to be the 
reproduction of the species. 

Daughter. It seems to me, brother, that this is not 
enough ; since true husbands and wives do not cease to 
love each other afler this end has been fulfilled, and 
since persons may love without having children. 

Mother. You are right, my daughter ; our faculties 
being more numerous and more fully developed than 
those of the animals, our love cannot be incomplete 
lite theirs; it cannot be of t\ve Baxa<^ -aaXxxt^vcL wa.^^i»- 
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gressive species as in those species &tal and nnpro- 
gressive of themselves. In us, each faculty, properly 
employed, aids in the improvement of all the rest, 
wrongly employed, it interrupts our harmony and 
lowers us ; it is the same with our love. Or rather this 
passion is the one that most of all causes us to grow or 
to decline. 

You know, my children, that humanity advances only 
by forming itself an ideal and endeavoring to realize it. 
Every passion has its ideal, which is modified by that 
of the whole. In the beginning, man, in the animal 
state, made the end of love the pleasure resulting from 
the satisfaction of a wholly physical want : he cared 
nothing for the most evident aim — progeny. A little 
later, man less gross, loved woman for her beauty and 
fruitfulness ; this was the patriarchal age of love. Later 
still, the Northern races wrought a change in this in- 
stinct ; love became decomposed, as it were ; the lover 
possessed the love of the soul ; the woman was loved 
not only for her beauty, but as the inspirer of lofty 
deeds ; the husband was the possessor of the body alone 
. and the children were the fruit of marriage ; this was 
the chivalrous age of love. Since pacific labor has been 
organized and has gained a place in pul^lic opinion, love 
has entered a new phase ; many among the modems 
consider it as the iniative of labor. Some regard the 
attraction of pleasure as playing the chief part in indus- 
trial production, and leave full liberty to the attraction, 
however inconsistent it may be ; others preserve the 
couple, and transform woman into the moving power 
of action ; the love that she inspires excites the efforts 
of the worker. 
The progress hitherto inaAe )ay Wm-as&cj \& xL^T^to- 
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fore that love has now for its end the perpetuation of 
the species, the modification of man by woman, and the 
production of labor. 

In a higher ideal of Justice, the sexes being equal in 
rights, love will have a higher end ; the spouses will 
unite on account of conformity of principles, union of 
hearts, wedding of intellects, common labor : love will 
join them to double their strength, to modify them by 
each other, from the friction of their hearts will be 
struck out sentiments which neither would have had 
alone ; from the union of their intellects will be born 
thoughts which neither would have had alone ; from the 
aid that they will lend each other in their common la- 
bor will proceed works that neither would have accom- 
plished alone, as from the union of their whole being, 
will be born new generations more perfect than the pre- 
ceeding because they will be the product of the greatest 
possible harmony. It will be only when woman shall 
take her lawful place that humanity will see love in all 
its splendor, and that this passion, subversive to-day in 
inequality and incoherence, will become what it should 
be ; one of the great instruments of Progress. 

We, my children, who are too rational to mistake the 
means by which Nature impels us to accomplish her 
designs for the designs themselves, will take care not to 
fancy that the end of love is pleasure; on the other 
hand, we have too much respect for equality to imagine 
that it is for the benefit of one sex alone. We will re- 
main faithftd to the ideal of our lofty destinies, in de- 
fining love as the reciprocal attraction of man and wo- 
man with the end of perpetuating the species, of im- 
proving the partners mutually with respect to intellect 
and feeling, and of advancing sciexvc^e^ «cct. ^wi va5i»sXx:^ 
bjr the labor of the pair* 



V 
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IV. 

Sophists have told you, my son, that all onr inclina- 
tions are in Nature ; that they are good and should be 
respected. 

You asked them doubtless whether the inclinations to 
theft, to assassination, to violation, to anthropophagy, 
which are in Nature, are good, and why, instead of res- 
pecting them, society punishes their manifestation. 

You demonstrated to them, I hope, that there is noth- 
ing commendable in the exaggeration or the perversion 
of instincts. 

You demonstrated to them, I hope, that Nature is 
brutal fatality against which we are bound to struggle 
both within and without ourselves; that otTr Justice 
and virtue are composed only of conquests made over it 
in us, as all that constitutes our physical well-being ia 
only the result of conquests made over it outside of us. 

These sophists have told you that love comes and 
goes without our knowing how or wherefore ; and that 
we can no more command it to spring up than to en- 
dure. 

This is true, my son, of the brutal desires of the 
flesh, which is the passion of animals alone, and is 
extinguished by possession. 

Tins is also true of that complex passion which has 
its seat in the imagination and the senses, and ends with 
the illusion that is always of short duration. 

But it is not true of genuine love ; this sees both the 
faults and the virtues of the loved one ; but softens the 
first and exalts the last, and hopes by degrees to put an 
end to that which wounds it. 

This sentiment which takes possession of the hearty 
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is patient ; it bears lest it become effaced, it surrounds 
itself with precautions in order to remain constant ; if 
it becomes extinct, it is not unconsciously : for we suf- 
fer cruel tortures before resolving to cease to love. 

You have been told that love is irrepressible ; are we 
then beings of fatality ? This sophism renders man 
cowardly and depraves him; for what is the use of 
struggling against what we * know to be unconquerable, 
and why not sacrifice to it the best of our tendencies ? 
Examine the conduct of the partisans of such a doc- 
trine. 

The human ideal requires that they shall not do to 
others what they would not think it just that others 
should do to them ; yet they seduce maidens, make 
them mothers, and abandon them without caring about 
the children born of these unions ; without caring 
whether the young mother commits suicide, dies of 
gnef, or becomes depraved; without caring whether 
the parents go down to the grave. 

Like deadly reptiles, they glide to the domestic fire- 
side of others, rob theic friend of the affection of his 
wife, and force him to labor for the children of adultery. 

The woman who believes in irrepressible love breaks 
her pledges to her husband ; lives a life of deceit ; 
brings trouble and sorrow into the houses of other wo- 
men, whose lives are blighted by her. 

It is in this way that those who practice this sophis- 
try fulfil their duty to be just, not to afflict their fellows, 
to labor for the happiness and improvement of those 
about them, to preserve the weak from oppression and 
wrong. To this pretended irrepressibility of love, they 
sacrifice Justice, goodness, the happiness, repose and 

honor of othersj lead them into the path of dissi- 

12 
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pation ; bring dissolution into the ikmilv and sodefy ; 
in a word, ofibr np as a sacrifice to animal instinct, 
moral sense and reason. 

You hare also been told that everj species of lore is 
found in Nature ; the polyamic and pol jgandric, as 
well as that of the constant pair. 

Yes, my child, every species of love is found in Na- 
ture, as is every species of vice and every species of 
virtue. But you know that it is not enough that a thing 
exists within us to prove it to be good ; it must be in 
conformity with the ideal of our destiny, with our h ar- 
mony : it is wrong in the opposite case. 

Love, such as we have defined it, needs duration, and 
equality ; duration, because we do not become modified 
in a few months ; because we do not accomplish great 
works in a few months ; because we do not rear children 
in a few months ; duration is so truly an aspiration of 
love, that it imagines that eternity will hardly isuffice 
for it. It must have equality ; division is hateful to it ; 
it will therefore have a unit for a unit, both male and 
female. Now polygamy and polyandria are the nega- 
tion of equality, of dignity in love. 

Let us consider the effects of these two deviations of 
instinct. 

Oriental polygamy renders human beings profoundly 
unequal, transforms women into cattle, mutilates thou- 
sands of men to guard the harems, depraves the possess- 
or of women by despotism and cruelty, concentrates all 
his vitality upon a single instinct at the expense of in- 
tellect, reason and activity ; whence it follows that he 
is lost to science, art, industry, society according to 
jigbt : that he submits without repugnance to despotism, 
iUid passively extends liia nsck \o liva V^ii^fiSt, TVikSsta^ 
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no influence is wielded by woman, who is sabjected to 
designed enervation, who is depraved in as hideous a 
manner as the eunuch, her keeper. Thus, inequality in 
love and in right, abandonment of art, science and in- 
dustry, intellectual and physical enervation, debasement 
of the moral sense — such are vices inherent to the poly- 
gamy of the East. You see that this is far from the 
ideal of our destinies. 

In our West, polygamy de facto produces the cattle 
of the brothel, legions of courtesans who ruin families. 
As many of these women are diseased, they infect those 
who associate with them with fearfiil maladies which 
undermine their constitutions, and thus pave the way 
for puny ofispring, consequently, for weak minds and 
feeble intellects. I appeal for proof to the cdnscription ; 
never were so many exemptions seen as now on account 
of under size, although the standard has been lowered, 
never were so many exemptions seen as now for con- 
stitutional imperfections and acquired disease. 

To vitiate the generation in its germ is not the only 
crime of our polygamy ; it enervates those who prac- 
tice it, for nothing leads to excess, consequently to ener- 
vation, so much as the change of relations. On the 
other hand, our polygamists become transformed into 
machines of sensation ; then intellect grows weak ; they 
become stupid and selfish. Look at the pitiable young 
men of the present time, emaciated by their vices and 
by those of their sires ; scofiers, faithless, jesting at the 
most sacred things, despising, not only the corrupt wo- 
men, their worthy companions, but also the whole sex 
to which their mothers belong ; look at them ; so gross 
as to sicken the observer, nothing longer commands 
their respect ; they thrust aalde gc^-^ Vvwt^A. ^^xsass^i^ 
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from the sidewalk into the gutter ; they are impertinent 
to old men ; they put young girls to the blush with their 
cynical speeches ; polygamy has rendered them ignoble, 
and has destroyed our native urbanity as well as all 
dignity. 

They will tell you that women are but little better 
than they. But this result becomes inevitable in a 
country in which women are not kept in seclusion. 
Polyandria becomes the necessary companion of poly- 
gamy ; for since men consider themselves at liberty to 
have more than one woman, why should women con- 
sider themselves forbidden to have more than one man ? 

Finally, my son, the results of ' irrepressible love, 
Polygamy and Polyandria in our Western country are : 

The seduction and corruption of women ; 

Adultery, debasement of character; the moral and 
intellectual enfeebling of both sexes ; 

The enervation and degeneracy of the race ; 

Falsehood, deceit, cruelty, injustice of every kind, 
the use of woman by man for her beauty, that of man 
by woman for his money or position ; 

The dissolution and ruin of the family ; 

Several thousand illegitimate children annually, with- 
out counting abortions ; 

Such is the value of these theories put in practice. 

Is this in conformity with our ideal of human love ? 
Is it in conformity with our ideal of human destiny, 
which requires that we shall, progress and cause others 
to progress in good ; that we shall practice Justice and 
Goodness ; 

A word more, and we have done. 

When l{ome had ceased to believe in chastity, in the 
sacredness of oaths ; vrlxeii die ^aJXoN^^di \xv ^^^^ssa.^ 
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and poljandric customs; when she took pleasure for 
her end, tyranny appeared. Nothing was more natural : 
man binds captive those only who have first suffered 
themselves to be bound under the yoke of bestial in- 
stinct : he who knows how to govern himself does not 
yield obedience to man ; he bows only before the law 
when it is the expression of Reason. 

Remember, my son, that we are powerfiil only 
through chastity; only thus can we produce great 
works in science, art and industry ; only thus can we 
practice Justice, be worthy of liberty. Oij^ide of chas- 
tity, there is nothing but degradation, injustice, impo- 
tence, slavery ; ^d every nation that forsakes it falls 
from the arms of despotism into the grave. 

Do not suffer yourself therefore to be moved by mod- 
em sophisms, have always before your thoughts your 
obligations as a moral and a free being, your duties as a 
member of humanity ; subject all that is within you to 
Reason, to Justice, to the sentiment of your dignity, and 
live like a man, not like a brute. 



HABBIAGE, A DIALOGUE. 

Reader. We are aboat to speak of Marriage from 
the stand point of the modem ideal — how do you de- 
fine it? 

AxJTHOB. Love, sanctioned by Society. 

Header. Do yon consider Marriage as indissoluble ? 

Author. Before the law, I do not ; bat at the mo- 
ment c^ their union, the spouses should have full confi- 
dence that the bond will never be dissolved. 

I believe that Marriage becomes indassoluble by the 
will alone of the spouses ; that it can be so only in this 
manner. 

Reader. What part do you assign to Society in Mar- 
riage? 

Author. You shall fix it yourself after recalling our 
principles. 

If man and woman are free beings at any period 
of their life, they cannot legaUy cmd validly lose their 
liberty. 

If man and woman are beings socially equal in any 
of their relations, the one cannot legally^ validly be 
subordinated to the other. 

If the continual end of the human being is to become 
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perfected throagh liberty, and to seek happiness, no law 
can legitimately, validly tarn him aside from its pursuit. 

If l^e end of society should be to render individuala 
equal it cannot, under penalty of forfeiting its mission, 
constitute inequality of persons and of rights. 

If Society cannot without iniquity enter the domain 
of individual liberty, it cannot lawfully^ validly pre- 
scribe duties that pertain only to the jurisdiction of the 
conscience, and annul moral liberty. 

Now draw your conclusions. 

Readeb. From these principles, it follows that man 
and woman should remain free and equal in Marriage ; 
that Society has no right to intervene in their associa- 
tion except to render them equal ; that it has no right 
to prescribe to them duties which proceed only from 
love, n^r consequently to punish their violation, that it 
cannot in principle grant or refuse divorce, because it 
belongs to the husband and .wife alone to know whether 
it is useful for their happiness and progress to be sepa- 
rated from each other. 

Author. Tour conclusions are right, but if Society 
•^has no right over the body or the soul of the husband 
and wife in their capacity of spouses, if it cannot with- 
out abuse of power interfere in any of their intimate 
relations, it is its right and duty to intervene in Mar- 
riage as regards interests and children. 

Reader. In fact, in the union of the sexes, there is 
not merely an association oi two free and equal per- 
sons, but also a partnership of capital and labor ; then, 
from the marriage, children are bom for whose educa- 
tion, occupation and subsistence it is necessary to pro- 
vide. 

Author. Now, the general protection of material 
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interests and of the rising generation devolves of right 
upon Sociely. In the sight of the law, the hosband 
and wife ought to be regarded only as partners, engag- 
ing to employ a certain share of capital, together with 
their labor, for a definite purpose. Society takes note 
only of a contract of interests, the execution of which 
it guarantees like that of any other contract, and the 
breach of which it makes public, should it take place by 
the wish of the parties interested. On the other hand, 
the education of the rising generation is a question of 
life and death to Society. The children being free with 
respect to development, and liable to be useful or injuri- 
ous to their fellow citizens according to the training 
which they have received, society has a right to wktch 
over them, to secure their material suppiM-t, their moral 
future, to fix the age of marriage, to entrust the child- 
ren to the more deserving parent in case of separation, 
and if both are unworthy, to take them away entirely. 

Rbadbb. Do you not go a little too &r ; on the one 
hand, do not children belong to their parents, on the 
other, may not Society err with respect to the choice of 
the principles to be instilled in them ? 

AxTTHOB. Children do not belong to their parents be- 
cause they are not thinos : to those who obstinately 
persist in, believing them property^ we say that Society 
has the right of dispossession for the public good. Then 
the social right over children is limited so far as princi- 
ples are concerned to those of morally. Society has 
no right over religious beliefs whi(3i belong to the do- 
main of spiritual jurisdiction. The power that should 
take away children from their parents because they 
were not of a certain religious fidth would be guilty of 
despotism^ and would merit uxaN^TssiX. «xsfix»)stfSQL« 1£ 
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you saj that .Society has no right to impose a dogma 
upon children, you speak truly ; but I cannot conceive 
how you can entertain the thought of forbidding it the 
right to teach them, even against the will of their par- ' 
ents, enlightening science, purifying morality. Is it not 
the duty of society to secure the progress of its mem- 
bers, and can any one have a right to keep a human be- 
ing in ignorance and evil ? 

Reader. You are right, and I condemn myself. Let 
us return to Marriage. I see with pleasure that you 
differ in opinion fix>m a number of modem innovators 
who deny the lawfulness of social interference in the 
union of the sexes. 

Author. If the union were without protection, who 
would suffer by it ? Not men, but rather women and 
children. 

No one can compel a man to live with a wpman 
whom he has ceased to love ; but he must be constrained 
to ^fiU his duties with respect to the children bom of 
this union, and to keep his business engagements : in 
wronging his companion and escaping from the burdens 
of paternity, he takes advantage of his liberty to the 
detriment of others : Society has a right to prevent 
this. 

Reader. So you do not grant to Society the right of 
binding souls or bodies ; but that of guaranteeing the 
contract of Marriage, and the obligations of the spouses 
towards their future children ; of forcing them, in case 
of separation, to ftdfill this last obligation ? 

Author. Yes ; thus in case of the rupture of the 
marriage tie, society has only to state publicly the re- 
sponsibilities of the spouses, the number of children, and 
tiie name of the parent on whom Xk^Vs ^goAX^axisJK^^ iRr> 

12» 
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Yolves, eith^ by mutual consult or bj speial authority. 
And IB confining itself to this part. Society would do 
more to prevent the separation of married couples than 
by all that it has hitherto foolishly invented for the pur- 
pose. The parties would be £ree to marry again ; but 
what woman would be willing to unite herself to a man 
who was burdened with several children, or who had 
treated his first companion unkindly ? What man would 
consent to wed a woman in the same position 7 

Do you not think that the difficulty that would be ex- 
perienced in contracting a new marriage would be a 
curb on the inconstancy and bad conduct that lead to a 
rupture ? 

Reader. I believe indeed that marriage, as you un- 
derstand it, would have more chances of duration than 
ours : first, because it is our nature to cling most closely 
to that which we may lose. I have often asked myself 
why many men remain faithful to their mistresses and 
treat them kindly, while they are disrespectful an^ un- 
fiiithful to their wives ; I have asked myself also why 
many couples who had long lived happily tc^ther 
when voluntarily united, were unhappy and oflen driven 
to a legal separation when they had finally married ; 
and the only reason that I have been able to find is that 
we set the most value on that which we know may 
escape us. Man has more respect for a woman who 
is not his legal property, his inferior, than for her^ho 
is thus transformed by the law. Notwithstanding, it 
must be acknowledged that your ideas appear eccen- 
tric. 

Author. Yet they are nothing more than an appli- 
cation of our laws ; indeed, do they not decree that 
covenants can have things onXy ^ ivot persoAs ^ ^^ <}^ 
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ject That Society does not rec^^nize vows^ and that 
proceedings cannot be instituted against their violation ? 
Now the existing law of marriage aMenates one of 
ihe partners in favor of the other ; the wife belongs to 
the husband ; she is in his power. What is such a con- 
tract, if not the violation of the principle which affirms 
4hat no covenant can be made involving persons ? can it 
fbe more lawful to alienate one's person by a contract 
of slavery ? 

Some say that we are at liberty to dispose of our free- 
dom as we choose, even though it be to renounce it. 
Indeed, we may do this, as we may commit suicide, but 
to make use of our liberty to renounce it or to commit 
suicide is much less to use aright than to violate the 
laws of moral or physical nature ; these are acts of in- 
sanity which we should pity, but which we are not at 
liberty to erect into a law- 
Why does Society refuse to recognize vowb and to 
punish their violation, if not because it admits that it is 
forbidden to penetrate into the jurisdiction of the con- 
science ? if not because it does not admit that an indi- 
vidual may alienate his moral and intellectual bein^ any 
more than his body, and devote himself to immobility 
when it is his duty, on the contrary, to go forward ? 

I ask then if this same Society is not inconsistent in 
exacting perpetual vows from the husband and wife, in 
exacting from the wife a vow of obedience, a tacit vow 
to deliver up her person to the desires of the husband ? 
Is not the moral liberty of the spouses as worthy of 
respect as that of nurvs, priests and monks ? 

Have married persons more right in Nature and Rea- 
son, to alienate jtheir moral and intellectual being, their 
liberty and their person than the celibatea of thiQ Choyeck? 
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Another inconsistency of the law is that it declares 
Marriage an association ; the contract of ]Uarriage is 
therefore a contract of partnership. Now I ask whether, 
in a single contract of this kind, it js enjoined by law on 
one of the partners to obey^ to be subjected to a per-- 
petual minority y to be absorbed ? 

I doubt not that the law would declare such a con- 
tract between independent partners void; why then 
does it legalize such a monstrosity in the pailnership of 
husband and wife ? It is a relic of barbarism, as you 
will see if you retfect on it. 

Reader. I hope that, through reason and necessity, 
the law will be .reformed sooner or later : but a refor- 
mation which will not take place is that of the forms 
of religions marriage, which prescribe to the spouses the 
same oaths a§ the code, and like it, subject the wife to 
the husband. 

Author. Well, what matters it to us, sinoe„ thanks 
to liberty, the religious marriage is merely a benedic- 
tion with which we can dispense. Those who have a 
disposition to go to the Church, the Temple, or the 
Synagogue should have fiiU liberty to receive the bless- 
ing of their respective priests ! this does not concern So- 
ciety. What we need is that, if afterward their vows 
should not seem to them binding, social authority should 
not make them obligatory ; they have a right to be 
absurd, .but society has no right to impose absurdity on 
them. Its duty is, on the contrary, to enlighten them, 
and to render them free. 

IV. 

Header. Those who 8\i\)oxd\iv«t\ft ^oxaasv ydl \fi»!t- 
nage rest on the assertion t\iat \xmtj cA d^i^oi'Cvjpsv^ ^<w^- 
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seqnently a ruling power, is needed in the (snaily ; now, 
your theory evidently destroys this ruling power. 

Author. What is the ruling power? Practically, 
it is manifested thr^gh the function of government. 
Formerly, it was based upon tw^o principles, now rec- 
ognized as radically false : Divine right and inequalUy. 
It was the right of those who exercised it to call them- 
self es kings, autocrats, priests, men ; it was the duty 
therefore of the people, the church, woman to obey the 
elect of God, their superiors by the grace of right dele- 
gated from on High. 

But in modem opinion, the ruling power is nothing 
more than a function delegated by the parties interested 
in order to execute their will. 

It is not our business to inquire here whether this 
modem interpretation has become incarnated in facts ; 
whether the old principle is not still struggling with the 
new ; whether the holders of political and familial au- 
thority are not still making insane pretentions to divine 
right ; we have only to show what the notion of the 
ruling power has become in the present state of thought 
and feeling. 

What will be the mling power in marriage, in ac- 
cordance with modem opinion, if not the delegation by 
one spouse to the other of the management of business 
and of the family — a delegation of function ; no long- 
er a right ? 

And if man and woman, are socially equal in princi- 
ple, if the aptitudes, upon which all functions are based, 
are not dependent on sex, by what right does society in- 
terfere to give the authority either to the husband or 
the wife ? 

I£ there is need of a ruling ^o^et m ^<^ \tfss>ai&L^s&.^ 
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are not the parties themselves best capable of bestowing 
it on the one who can best and most useftiUj exercise 
it? 

But among partners, is there r^ly room for a ruling 
power ? No, there is room onlj for division of labor, 
mutual understanding with respect to common interests. 
To consult each other, to come to an agreement, to di- 
vide the tasks, to remain master each of his own depart- 
ment ; this is what the spouses should do, and what 
they do in general. 

The law has so little part in our customs that to-daj 
. things happen in this wise : many rich women translate 
two articles of the Code as follows ; the husbarui sluM 
obey his vnfe^ and shall follow her wherever she sees 
fit to dwell or sojourn. And *the husbands obey, be- 
cause it would not do to offend a wife with a large dow- 
ry ; because it would make a scandal to thwart their 
wife ; because they need her, being unable, without dis- 
honoring themselves, to keep a mistress. 

Husbands in the great centres of population escape 
obedience through love outside of marriage ; they lay 
no restrictions on their part ; Madame is free. 

Among the working classes of the citizens and the 
people, it is practically admitted that neither shall com- 
mand, and that the husband shall do nothing without 
consulting his wife and obtaining her consent. 

In all classes, if any husband is simple enough to 
take his pretended right in earnest, he is cited as a bad 
man, an intolerable despot whom his wife may hate and 
deceive with a safe conscience ; and it is a curious fact 
that the greater part of the legal separations are for no 
other cause at the bottom than the exercise of the 
rfgbta and prerofi^ativea conceded Vi ^^ \l\&£v»6^^ \s^ 
Jaw. 
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. I ask you now, what is the use of maintaining against 
reason and custom, an authority which does not exist 
or which is transferred to the spouse condemned to subl 
jection. » 

Reader. On this point, I am wholly of your opinion ; 
not a single woman of modem times takes the rights 
of her husband in earnest. But your theory not only 
attacks his authority ; it is glso wages war against the in- 
dissolubility of marriage, which it is affirmed) is necessary 
to the dignity of this tie ; to the happiness and Aiture 
of the children, to the morality of the family. 

Author. I claim, on the contrary, that my theory 
..secures, as far as is humanly possible, the perpetuity 
and purify of marriage. At present, when the knot is 
tied, the spouses, no longer fearing to lose each other, 
find in the absence of this fear the germ of a mutual ' 
coolness ; they may quarrel, be discourteous or unfaith- 
ful to each other ; there will be scandal, a legal separa- 
tion perhaps^ but they are riveted together ; they can 
never become strangers. Contrast with this picture a 
household in which the bond is dissoluble; all is 
changed ; the despotic or brutal husband represses his 
evil propensities, because he knows that his companion, 
whom after all he loves, would quit him and transfer to 
another the attentions she lavishes on him ; and that no 
honest woman would be willing to take her place. 

The husband disposed to be unfaithful would con- 
tinue in the path of duty, because his abandonment and 
offences would alienate his wife, blast his reputation, 
and prevent him from forming an honorable alliance. 

The worn out profligate would no longer espouse the 
dowry of a young girl, because he would know that^ 
promptly disenchanted, the young wife^ it^t^d oC ha^- 
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• 

iiig recourse to adultery, would break the iU assorted 
union. 

The woman who should take advantage of her 
dowry, of the necessity of her husband t6 remain faith- 
ful, to tyrannise over him, would fear a divorce which 
would throw the blame on her and condemn her to a 
life of solitude. 

A shrewish wife would no longer dare to inflict suf- 
fering on her husband, or a coquette to deceive or tor- 
ment him ; who would many them after a separation ? 

Do you not see that free marriages are happier and 
mor^asting than any others ? 

Have you not yourself admitted that to separate the 
parties in these unions, it oflen suffices to join them le- 
gally ? 

I know myself of a voluntary union that was very 
happy during twenty-two years, and was dissolved by 
separation at the end of three years of legal marriage ; 
I have known of many others of a shdfter duration 
which legality contributed to dissolve instead of render- 
ing eternal. 

You would hardly believe how many married couples 
reformed in their treatment of each other in 1848, when 
they feared that the law of divorce might be accepted. 
If the simple expedient of divorce has power to pro- 
duce good results, what may not be expected from a ra- 
tional law. 

We need only to reflect in order to comprehend that 
voluntary dissolubility, without social intervention, 
would render unions better assorted, for it would be for 
one's interest, for his own reputation, to enter into 
them only with the moral conviction of being able to 
preserve them ; then only would no excuse be found for 
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infidelity ; loyalty would make part of the relations of the 
spouses. The law of perpetuity has perverted every- 
thing, corrupted, everything ; on the side of the woman, 
it favors, yes, necessitates stratagem ;^n*the side of the 
man, it favors brutality and despotism ; it provokes on 
both sides adultery, poisoning and assassination; and 
leads to those separations which are daily increasing in 
number, and which, by giving the lie to the indissolu- 
bility of man*iage, place the partners in a painful and 
perilous situation, and bring in their train a host of 
irregularities. 

In fact, if the spouses are separated while yQui^g, 
concubinage is their refuge. The man in this false po- 
sition finds many to excuse him ; but the woman is 
forced to conceal herself, to tremble at the thought of a 
pregnancy and to make it disappear. Legal separation 
leads the spouses not only to concubinage, to mutual 
hatred, but causes the" birth of thousands of children 
whose future is compromised, destroyed by the fact of 
their illegitimacy. Let the spouses be free in accor- 
dance with their right, and all will fall into its proper 
order, for all will be don# openly and truly. 

Reader. But the future of the children ? 

Author. The mctrality of the children is better in- 
sured under the system of liberty than under that of 
indissolubility, for they will not be witnesses for years of 
the bitter contention and licentiousness which now ren- 
der them deceitful and vicious, and inspire them with 
contempt or hatred for one of the authors of their be- 
ing, sometimes of both, when they do not take them 
for models ; if life in common becomes impossible to the 
parents, which will be more rare under the law of liber- 
ty, the children will not be subjected to the power of 
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those who yiokte the law ct reoeiyed monditj ; they 
may see these parents contract a new alliance as now^ 
but this alliance will be honored by all. 

From these un^ns children may be b«m as now^ but 
tliese children, instead of being cast into the hospital, 
will share with the first the affecticm and inheritance 
of their fiither or mother. The soHStyled legitimate 
children will lose in fortune, it is true f bat they will 
gain in good examples ; many children who are now in 
the category of the illegitimate will be ranked among the 
former, and will be no longer condemned by desertion 
to die young, or else to grovel in ignorance, vice and 
misery ; to see their brow branded with the fault of their 
parents as of their own by a host of imbeciles and men 
without heart, who have no other guarantee for what 
they call their legitimacy than the presumption accorded 
them by the law. 

ra. 

Reader. It will be long yet, perhaps, before collec- 
tive Reason comprehends liberty in the union of the 
sexes as you do, and men will ascribe to themselves the 
right not only of binding the interests, but the souls 
and bodies of the spouses. 

Author. As far as we can foresee. Society must 
neccessarily pass through two stages to realize our opin- 
ion ; it must first grant divorce for a declared cause ; 
later it will grant divorce decreed in private on the pe- 
tition of one or both of the spouses. We will not take 
up this last form of the rupture of the conjugal tie, but 
that which is nearest us — divorce for a declared cause. 

What are the reasons which you would consider valid 
for a petition for divorce ? 
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BsADsapL First, tbose which now giye rise to se]mnir 
tioh £rom bed and board : adultly of the wife, craelty, 
^rave abose^ condemnation of one of the spouses to 
punishment affecting the liberty or person, the fraudulent 
management of the property by the husband ; next, in-^ 
fidelity of ihe husband, qualified adultery, incompati- 
faiKty of temper, notable vices, such as drunkenness, 
gaming, etc. 

AuTHOB. Very well ; these causes suffice. 

Reader. During the • proceedings for divorce, the 
wife should be as free as the husband. The child that 
should be bom to her after more than ten months* sepa- 
ration should be reputed natural, even though the divorce 
had not been pronounced ; and should bear her name and 
inherit from her like one of her legitimate children. 

Author. Who should take custody of the children 
and the property during the proceedings ? 

Reader. The court should decide who should have 
the care of the children, in accordance with the causes 
for the petition for divorce and the testimony of the 
parents, friends and neighbors. 

Author. But if the spouses ask to be divorced only 
on account of incompatibility of temper, and are both 
honorable ? 

Reader. They should be requested to agree mutual- 
ly either to share the children, or to entrust them to one 
of the two, or to give the younger children to the moth- 
er, leaving the sons over fifteen to the father. The court, 
besides, should appqjnt from the family of the mother, 
a guardian to watch over the conduct of the father to- 
wards the children left in his care ; and from the family 
of the father, a similar guardian to the mother and the 
children remaining with her. This guardianship, which 
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should be strictlj moral, should continue till the chil- 
dren had attained majority. 

Author. And in case the parents should be alike un- 
worthy ? 

Reader. In such a case, which would seldom happen; 
the judge, in behalf of society, should deprive them of 
the custody of the children, and entrust it to a member 
of the family of one of the parents, appointing a guardi- 
an to watch over his conduct and protect the interests 
of his ward from the family of the other. 

Author. Very well ; I see with pleasure that you 
are cured of the erroneous belief that the children belong 
to the parents, and that you comprehend the high func- 
tion of society as the protector of minors. 

During the suit for divorce, who shall bave the control 
of the property ? 

Reader, If the contract has been made under the 
system of separation of property, and for paraphernalia, 
there is no need of putting the question ; each one will 
manage his own. '^ 

But I am somewhat puzzled how to answer you in 
case of communion of goods, or in case the capital is 
embarked in a common business, carried on solely by 
one of the parties. The present law does not seem to 
me sufficiently to protect the interests of the wife in case 
of separation. 

Author. Without entangling ourselves in a host of 
individual cases which modify^ or contradict each other, 
let us provide that in case of communion of goods, the 
administration of the property shall be taken from the 
spouse holding it if the petition for divorce be based on 
his bad management, his dissipated habits, or his con- 
demnation to a penalty affecting his liberty or person ; 
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lliat in all other cases, he shall make an inveiltory of 
the property and the condition of the business ; and a 
person shall be appointed from the family of the spouse 
excluded from the management to watch over the con- 
duct of the spouse to whom it is entrusted, who shall be 
bound to pay alimony to the other until the divorce 
shall be decreed. 

Reader. And if there is no fortune ? 

Author. Until the spouses become strangers, they 
owe assistance to each other : the court should there- 
fore require the spouse that earns the more to aid the 
other. 

Reader. How long a time should elapse between the 
admission of the petition and the judgment of divorce ? 

Author. A year, in order that the parties may have 
time for reflection. 

Reader. The divorce being granted, and the ex- 
partners restored to liberty, would you permit them to 
marry others ? 

Author. Most assuredly ; else what signifies our 
arguments against separation ? 

Reader. What ! the adulterous and brutal spouse, 
he who has inflicted suffering on his partner, who has 
been wholly in the wrong, should enjoy like the other 
the privilege of marrying again? I confess that this 
shocks me. 

Author. Because you are not sufiiciently imbued 
with the doctrines of liberty and the sentiment of right. 
Marriage is the natural right of every adult ; society 
has no right therefore to prohibit it or to make it a priv- 
ilege ; on the other hand, in every divorce, there is 
wrong or the lack of something on either side with re- 
spect to the other ; the man or woman who commits 
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adultery may be a modd ol fidelity to a partner better 
suited to his or her temperament and disposition ; he 
who has be^i brutal and violent may be wliolly differ- 
ent with a wife possessing a, different character ; in 
short, we repeat, to prohibit marriage is to permit lib- 
ertinism, and it is not the interest of society to pervert 
itself. Both partners therefore should have a right to 
marry, but the law should take care that all should be 
informed of the burdens resting upon them by reason 
of their first marriage, and know that they are divorced. 
Consequently, society has a right to publish the bill of 
divorce, and to require that the parties divorced should 
provide for the necessities of their minor children, and 
that the bill of divorce, joined to the one setting forth 
this obligation, should accompany the publication of the 
bans of a new marriage ; in this, there is neither in- 
justice nor abuse of power ; for each one will submit 
to the consequence of what he has done in perfect free- 
dom. 

Reader. And would you not fix the number of times 
that a divorced person might re-marry ? 

Author. Why fix it ? do you fix the numb^ of 
times that a widow or widower may marry again ? 

Reader. But a libertine, a bad man might marry 
ten times, and thus render ten women unhappy. 

Author. What are you talking of ! do you seriously 
believe that there would be a woman insane enough to 
marry a man nine times divorced, a man obliged to ac- 
company the publication of his bans witli nine bills of 
divorce, with nine judgements compelling him to pay 
so much yearly for the support of seven, eight or nine 
children. Do you seriously believe that a woman 
would consent to become t\\e cota^tvvow cS. wwSssk. ^\fi»sv\ 
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This man might indeed marry twice — but three times ! 
do you think that it would be possible ? 

Reader. You are right, and on reflection, the meas- 
ures which you advocate appear perhaps severe. 

Author. I know it ; but our aim is not to favor di- 
vorces nor subsequent unions ; but, on the contrary, to 
prevent the former as far as possible by the difficulties 
of forming the latter. Now for this it is not necessary 
to restrict the liberty of the individual, but to render 
him responsible for his acts, and to rivet the chain that 
he has forged for himself in such a manner that he can 
neither cast it aside nor lay the burden of it on others 
unless they are duly warned of it and consent thereto. 



IV. 



Reader. Ought society to permit unions dispro- 
portioned in age ? Is it not to expose a woman to adul- 
tery, to marry her at seventeen or eighteen to a man of 
thirty, forty or even fifty years of age ? What harmo- 
ny of sentiments and views can exist at that time be- 
tween thie spouses? The wife sees in her husband a 
sort of father, whom notwithstanding she cati neither 
love nor respect like a father, and she remains a minor 
all her life. 

Author. These unions are very prejudicial to wo- 
man and the race, and they would be for the most part 
averted, if the law should fix the marriageable age at 
twenty-four or twenty-five for both sexes. At seven- 
teen, we marry to be called Madame, and to wear a bridal 
dress and a wreath of orange flowers ; we certainly 
shoiild hot do this at twenty-five. 

If the flower is not called on to iottCL \\s^feasX. ^ossi^ 
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it is fbllj matured, neither should man and woman: 
now, in our climate the organization of neither is com- 
plete until twenty- four or twenty-five. 

Woman gives more to the great work of reproduc- 
tion and wears out faster in it ; to render her liable to 
become a mother prematurely is therefore to expose her 
to greater sufierings. 

In the first place, she is forced to share between her- 
self and her ofispring the elements necessary to her own 
nutrition, which weakens both her and the child. 

Her development is checked, her constitution is 
changed, she becomes predisposed to uterine afiections, 
and runs the risk of becoming an invalid at the age 
when she ought to enjoy robust health. 

The enervation of the body brings with it that of 
the mind : the woman becomes nervous, irritable, and 
often capricious ; she cannot nurse her children ; she 
wUl not be capable of rearing them properly, she will 
make dolls of them, and will fiivor the development of 
faults which afterwards becoming vices, will afflict the 
family and society. 

This woman, a mother before her time, not only will 
never become the thoughtftil companion and counsellor 
of her husband who, being much older than she, will 
amuse himself with her as with a child, but will be his 
ward for her whole life, and will have recourse to arti- 
fice to have her own way. Thus to weaken woman in 
every respect, to shorten her life, to put her under guar- 
dianship, to prepare the way for puny and badly reared 
offspring, — such are the most obvious results of her 
precocious marriage* 

To hold women in voluntary subjection and to organ-^ 
ize the harem among us,, we need ooly take advantage 
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of the permission of the law authorising their marriage 
at the age of fifteen. 

That woman may not be in subjection ; that she may 
be able to become a mother without detriment to her 
health and under circumstances favorable to the good 
organization of her children ; that she may be a worthy 
and earnest wife, prepared to Ailfill all her duties, she 
must not be married, I repeat, before twenty-four or 
twenty-five ; and she must not marry a man older than 
herself. 

Reader. But it is claimed that the husband ought to 
be ten years older than the wife, because the latter 
grows old faster, and because it is necessary that the 
husband should have had experience in life in order to 
appreciate his wife and to render her happy. 

Author. Errors and prejudices all. Woman grows 
old sooner than man only through premature marriage 
and maternity ; a well preserved man and woman are 
alike old at the same age. But the woman consents to 
grow old while the man is much less willing to do so, since 
he does not blush when gray haired, to marry a young 
girl, and to set up the ridiculous pretention of being 
loved by^ her for love. Men must be broken of the 
habit of believing themselves perpetually at the ago 
^of pleasing ; of imagining that they are quite as agree- 
able to our eyes when they are old and ugly as if they 
were Adonises. They must be told unceasingly that 
what is unbecoming in us is equally so in them ; and 
that an old woman would be no more ridiculous in 
seeking the love of a young man, than an old man in 
pretending to that of a young girl. 

The husband and wife should be nearly of the same 
age ; first, to treat each other more easily as equals ; 
-18 
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next, because there will be more harmony in their feel- 
ings and views, as well its in their temperaments, all 
things very necessary to the organization of children. 

It is necessary besides, in order that the woman may 
not be tempted to infidelity ; yon know how many trou- 
bles arise from unions disproportioned in age. 

The husband must have seen life^ it is said ; this is 
the (^)inion of those who permit their sons to sow their . 
vnld oats; who believe that man is at liberty to wallow 
in the mire of dens of infamy, and that there are two 
kinds of morality. We do not belong to this class. 
You would not give your daughter to a man who had 
seen life^ because he would be bltisS^ because he would 
pervert her or expose her, through the disenchantment 
that would follow, to seek in another what she did not 
find in her husband. 

What we have said as regards your daughter applies 
also to your son ; he must not marry a woman younger 
than himself; for you would no more desire a disadvan- 
tageous position for your daughter-in-law than for your 
daughter ; both are dear to you and worthy of respect 
before the solidarity of sex. 

Reader. I shall educate my son to comprehend that 
the form of marriage prescribed by the Code is merely 
a relic of barbarism, that his wife owes obedience only 
to Duty, that she is a free being and his equal ; and 
that he has no rights over her person but those which 
she herself accords to him. I shall tell him that love is 
a tender plant which must be tended carefully to keep it 
alive ; that it is blighted by unceremoniousness and 
slovenliness ; that he should therefore be as careful rf 
his personal appearance after mamage as he was to be 
pleasing to the eyes of lua Y^etco^^ii- \ ^^ ^«1 ^ 
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lum : ask nothing except from the love of your wife ; 
remember that more than one husband has excifed re- 
pulsion by the brutality of the wedding night. Mar- 
riage, my son, is a grave and holy thing ; purity is its 
choicest jewel ; know that many men have owed the 
adultery of their wife to the deplorable pains that they 
have taken to deprave her imagination. Far from 
using your influence over her who will be the half of^ 
yourself in order to render her docile to your wishes, 
and to make h^ your echo, develop reason and charac- 
ter in her; in elevating her, you will become better, 
and will prepare for yourself a counsel and stay. I 
have married you under the system of separation of 
goods in order that your wife may be protected against 
you, should you depart from your principles ; and should 
you ever grieve me by straying from them, your wife 
will became doubly my daughter. I shall be her com- 
panion and consoler, and shall close my arms and my 
doors on you. 

Author. Right, and you will do well to add : inter- 
est your wife in your occupation ; take care that she is 
always busy, for labor is the preserver of chastity. 

Reader. To my daughter I will say : the social or- 
der in which we live requires, my child, that you shall 
superintend your house ; the state of Society is still far 
distant in which our sex will be relieved from this func- 
tion. Do not forget that the prosperity of the family 
depends on the spirit of order and economy of ^he wife. 
What your fortune or special business exempts you 
from executing, superintend and direct. Extravagance 
of dress and frimiture now surpasses all bounds. Lux- 
ury is not wrong in itself, but in the existing state of 
tbingSf it 18 a great relative evW, tot ^^Wn^tsrJv.^^^^^?- 
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solved the problem of increasing and varying prodacts 
withont at the same time increasing the wretchedness 
and debasement of their producers. Be simple there- 
fore : this does not exclude elegance, but onlj those 
piles of silks and laces which trail in the dust of the 
streets, those diamonds and precious stones which make 
the fortune of the few at the expense of the morality of 
the many, and which are only dead capital, the libera- 
tion of which would be productive of great good. Do 
not suffer yourself to be ensnared by the sophism that 
honest women must adorn themselves to hinder men 
from* passing their time with courtesans. Would yon 
not be ashamed to compete in dress with women whom 
you do not esteem, and would the man who could be 
retained by such means be worth the trouble ? 

I have instructed you in your legal position as wife, 
mother and property holder ; I marry you under the 
system of separation of goods in order to spare your 
husband the temptation of regarding himself as your 
master ; in order that he may be obliged to take your 
advice and to look upon you as his partner. Despite 
these precautions, you will be a minor, since the law 
thus decrees. But our law is not Reason : never for- 
get that you are a human being ; that is, a being en- 
dowed like your husband with intellect, sentiments, free 
will, and inclination ; that you owe submission only to 
Reason and your conscience ; that if it is your duty to 
make sacrifices to the peace in little things, and to tol- 
erate the faults of your husband as he should tolerate 
yours, it is none the less your duty resolutely to resist a 
brutal — 1 will have it so. 

You will be a mother, I hope ; nurse your children 
yourself, rear them in the principles of Right and Duty 
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which I have Instilled into yonr intellect and heart, in 
order to make of them, not only just, good, chaste men 
and women, but laborers in the great work of Progress. 

You understand the great destiny of our species; you 
understand your rights and duties ; I need not therefore 
repeat to you that woman is no more made for man 
than man for woman ; that consequently woman cannot, 
without failing in her duty, become lost and absorbed in 
man ; for with him, she should love her children, her 
country, humanity ; she owes more to her children than 
she does to him ; and if forced to choose between family 
interests and generous sentiments of a higher order, 
woman should no more hesitate than should man to 
sacrifice the former to justice. 

Author. It will be said that you instruct your 
daughter in a very manly way. 

Reader. Since in our days men play the mandolin, 
is it not necessary that women should speak seriously ? 
Since men, in the name of their naive selfishness, claim 
the right to confiscate woman to their use, to extol to 
her the charms of the gyneceum, to suppress her rights, 
and to preach to her the sweets of absorption, must not 
women re-act against these soporific doctrines, and recall 
their daughters to the sentiment of dignity and individ- 
uality. / 

Author. I endorse you with all my heart I 

Now that we are nearly agreed on all points, we 
have only to sum up what we have said, and to give an 
outline of the principal reforms necessary to be wrought 
in order that woman my be placed in a position more in 
conformity with Right and Justice. 



BUMMABY OF PBOPOSED REFORMS. 

m 

I. 

Author. Identify ^ right bdaig based on identity 
of specie^, and woman being of the same species as 
man, what ought she to b9 before civil dignity, in the 
employment of her activity and ia marriage ? 

Reader. The equal of man. 

Author. How will she become the equal of man in 
civil dignity ? 

Reader. When she shall hold a place on the juty 
and by the side of all civil ftinctionaries ; shall be a 
member of boards of trade and mercantile associations ; 
and shall be a witness in all cases in which the testimo- 
ny of man is required. 

Author. Why ought the testimony of woman- to be 
admitted in all cases in which that of man is required ? 

Reader. Because woman is as credible aa man ; be^ 
cause she is, like him, a civil personage. 

Author.. Why ought woman to have a place on the 
jury? 

Reader. Because the Code declaring her the equal 
of man as regards culpability, misdemeanor, crime and 
punishment, she is thus declared capable like him of 
comprehending wrong in others ; 
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Because tbe jary being a guarantee for the male eul- 
prit, the female culprit should have a similar guarantee ; 

Because if the male criminal is better comprehended 
bj men^ the femcUe criininal will be better comprdhend- 
ed by women ; 

Because society in its aggregate being offended by the 
crime^ it is^necesssoy that this society, composed of two 
sexes, should be represented by both to Judge and to 
condemn it. Because^ lastly, where the moral sense is 
concerned, the feminine element is the more necessary in- 
asmuch as men claim that our sex is in general more 
moral and more mercifiil than their own. 

AuTHOB. Why ought woman to hold a place among 
civil ftmctionaries ? 

Readeb. Because society, represented by these func- 
tionaries, is composed of two sexes ; 

Because even now in a number of public functions, 

* 

there is a department more especially belonging to wo- 
man ; 

Because, in the ceremony of the marriage celebration 
for instance, if woman does not appear as magistrate, 
not only is society insuiBciently represented, but the 
wife may regard herself as delivered up to the power of 
a man by all the men of the country. 

AuTHOB. Why ought woman to have her place in 
boards of trade and mercantile associations ? 

Readeb. Because she shares equally in industrial 
production ; 

Because she shares equally in commerce ; 

Because she understands business transactions and 
contracts as well if not better than man ; 

Because, in all questions of interests, she should be 
her own representative. v 
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AiTTHOB. When will woman become the equal of 
man in the employment of her activity and of her 
other fiicolties ? 

Readeb. When she shall have colleges, academies 
and schools for special instruction, and when all voca- 
tions shall be accessible to her. 

Author. Why ought women to receive the same na- 
tional education as men ? 

Header. Because they exercise a vast influence over 
the ideas, sentiments and conduct of men, and because 
it is for the interest of society that this influence should 
be salutary; 

Because it is for the interest of all to enlarge the views 
and elevate the sentiments of women, in order that they 
may use their natural ascendency for the advancement 
of progress, of truth, of good, of moral beauty ; 

Because woman has a right, like man, to cultivate 
her intellect, and to acquire the knowledge bestowed by 
the state ; . 

Because, lastly, as she pays her part of the expenses 
of national education, it is robbery to prohibit her from 
participating in it. 

Author. Why ought woman to be admitted to acad- 
emies and professional schools ? 

Reader. Because Society, not having a right to deny 
the existence of any aptitude among its members, has 
consequently no right to prevent those who claim to 
possess them from cultivating them, nor to lock up from 
them the treasures of science and practice which are at 
its disposal. 

Because there are women who are bom chemists, 
physicians, mathematicians, etc., and because these wo- 
men have a right to find in social institutions the same 
resources as man for the cultivation of their aptitudes ; 
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Because there are professions practised by women 
who need the instruction that is interdicted them. 

Author. Why ought every field of occupation to be 
accessible to woman ? 

Reader. Because woman is a free being, whose vo- 
cation no one has a right to contest or to restrict ; 

Because she, no more than man, will enter vocations 
forbidden her by temperament, lack of aptitude or 
want of time ; and it is therefore quite as unnecessary 
to interdict them to her as to those men who are unfit 
to enter them. 

Author. Do you not even interdict to her those vo- 
cations in which strength is needed, or which are at- 
tended with danger ? 

Reader. Women are not forbidden to be carpenters or 
tilers, yet they do not become such, because their nature 
opposes it ; it is precisely because nature does oppose it, 
that I think society unreasonable in meddling with the 
nature. There is no need to prohibit what is impossi- 
ble ; and if what has been declared impossible is done, 
it is because it is possible : now society has no right to 
prohibit what is possible to any of its members ; this 
appears even absurd where vocation is in question. 

Author. Let each one follow his private occupation 
at his own risk and peril, then ; but are there not cer- 
tain public fimctions which are not suitable for women ? 

Reader. No one knows this, since they are not open 
for her admission; and, were it so, the prohibition 
would be useless : competition would show the falsity 
of ill-founded pretentions. 

Author. When will woman become the equal of 

man in marriage ? 

Reader. When the person of the wife is not pledged 
18» 
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in msyrriage ; when the engagements are reciprocal, and 
when the wife is not treated s^ a minor and absorbed in 
the husband. And this shoqld be so : 

Because it is not allowable to alienate one's personal* 
ity, such an ali^iation, being immoral and void of itself; 

Because the wife being a distinct individual, cannot 
be actually i^bsorbed by th^ husband, and a law is^ ab- 
surd when it rests on a fiction and supposes an impossi- 
bility ; 

Because, in fine, woman, being the equal of man be- 
fore Society, cannot, under any pretext, Iq^e this equali- 
ty by reason of a clos^ association with him. 

AuTHOB, There are two questions in marriage, aside 
from that of the person — property and children. Do 
you not think that the married woman ought, like the 
nnmarried woman who has attained majority, to be mis- 
tress of her property, to be free to exercise any profess 
sion that soit^ her, and to be at liberty to sell, to buy, 
to give, to'receive, and to institute suits at law ? 

Readek. The married man having all these rights, 
it is evident that the married woman ought to have 
them under the law of equality. Are you not of the 
same opinion ? 

Author. In all partnerships, we pledge a portion of 
our liberty on certain points agreed upon. Now the 
husband and wife are partners ; they cannot therefore 
be as perfectly fi'ee with respect to each other as though 
they were strangers ; but it is necessiary, we repeat, 
that their position should be the same and their pledges 
mutual. If the. wife can neither sell, nor alienate, nor 
give, nor receive, nor appear in court without^ the con- 
sent of the husband, it is not allowable for the husband 
to do these things without the consent of the wife ; if 
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the wife is not permitted to practise a profession without 
the consent of the husband, the husband is not at liberty 
to do so without the consent of the wife ; if the wife can- 
not pledge the common property without authority from 
the husband, the husband cannot pledge it without the 
consent of the wife. I go further ; I would not willingly 
permit the wife, before the age of twenty-five, to give 
her husband authority to alienate anything belonging to 
one of the two ; the husband has too much influence 
over her for her to be really free before this age. 

Reader. But what if one of the parties through ca- 
price or evil motives is unwilling that the other should 
do something that is proper and advantageous ? 

Author. Arbiters are frequently chosen in the dif- 
ferences that arise between partners in business ; socie- 
ty, represented by the judicial power, is the general ar- 
biter between the husband and wife ; still we think that 
it would be well to establish between them a perpetual 
arbiter, holding the first degree of jurisdiction : this 
might be the family council, organized differently from 
the present. Before this confidential tribunal, better 
fitted than any other to understand the c^e, the hus- 
band and wife should carry, not only the differences 
arising between them concerning questions of interests, 
but those relating to the education, profession and mar- 
riage of the children. This tribunal should give the 
first judgment, and much scandal i¥ould be avoided by 
its decisions, from which besides one could always ap- 
peal to the social court. 

I need not add that the right of the father and the 
mother over the children is absolutely equal, and that, if 
the right of either could be contested, it would not be 
that of the mother, who alone can say, I know^ I am 
certain that these children are mine. 
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Reader. In fact, it is odions that the plenitude of 
right should be found on the side of the mere legal 
presumption, the act of faith, uncertainty. 

Regarding marriage as a partnership of equals, do 
you not think that it would be well to mark this equali- 
ty and the distinction of personalities in the name borne 
by the spouses and their children ? 

Author. Certainly, on the day of marriage each of 
the spouses should join his partn^'s name to his own ; 
this is done already in certain cantons of Switzerland, 
and even in France, among a few individuals. 

The children should bear the double name of their 
parents until marriage, when the daughters should 
keep the mother's name, and the sons the father's ; or 
else, if we wish to bring into the question the system 
of liberty, it riiight be decreed that, on attaining major- 
ity, the child himself should choose which of the two 
names he would bear and transmit. 



11. 



Readdb. Now, let us take up the political right. 

Author. A nation is an association of free and equal 
individuals, co-operating, by their labor and contribu- 
tions, to the maintenance of the common work ; they have 
an incontestible right to do whatever is necessary to pro- 
tect their persons, their rights and their property from 
injury. Man has political rights because he is free and 
the equal of his co-partners ; according to others, be- 
cause he is a producer and a tax-payer ; now, woman 
being, through identity of species, free and the equal of 
man ; being in point of fact, a producer and a tax- 
payer ; and having the same general instincts as man, 
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it is evident that she has the same political rights as he. 
Such are the principles, let us proceed to the applica- 
tion. 

We have said elsewhere, that it is not enough that a 
thing should be true in an absolute sense ; it is necessa- 
ry under penalty of transforming good into evil, to take 
into account the surroundings into which we seek to ,in- 
troduce it ; this men too often forget, the practical truth 
in our question is that it is profitable to recognize politi- 
cal rights only to the extent to which it is demanded^ be- 
cause those who do not demand it are intellectuallv in- 
capable of making use of it, and because if they should 
exercise it, in a majority of cases, it would be against 
their own interests ; Prudence exacts that we should 
be sure that the possessor of a right is really emancipa- 
ted, and that he will not be the blind tool of a man or 
a party. 

Now, in the existing state of affairs, women not only 
do not demand their political rights, but laugh at those 
who address them on the subject; they pride them- 
selves on being thought unfit for that which regards 
generial interests ; they recognize themselves therefore 
as incapable. 

On the other hand, they are minors civilly, slaves of 
prejudice, deprived of general education, submissive for 
the most part to the influence of their husbands, lovers 
or confessors, clinging as a majority to the ways of the 
past. If therefore they should enter without prepara- 
ration into political life, they would either duplicate 
men or cause humanity to retrograde. 

You comprehend now why many women who are 
more capable than an infinite number of men of cooper* 
ating in great pditical acts, choose rather to renounce 
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them than to compromise the cause of progress by the 
extension of political right to all women. 

Reader. Personally, I am of your opinion ; but it is 
necessary to foresee and to refiite the objections that 
may be Hiade to yon by very intelligent women ; these 
women will say, Beflect, the negation of right is ini- 
quitous, for it is the negation of equality and oS human 
nature. It is as &lse as dangerous to lay down the 
principle of the recognition (^ right only to the extent 
in which it is claimed ; for it is notorious that slaves are 
not the ones in general to demand their own rights ; 
your affirmation therefore condemns the emancipation 
of slaves and serfe, and universal suffirage. 

The oljection that you raise against the right on ac- 
count of the incapacity of women and the low use 
which they would make of it, might apply quite as well 
to men who are scarcely more fully emancipated than 
they ; who are often the duplicate of dieir wife or con- 
fessor, or who have no other opinion than that of their 
electoral committee. 

In right, as in everything else, an apprenticeship is 
necessary: woman will make use of it at first badly, 
then better, then well ; for we learn to play on an in- 
- strument much more quickly by using it than by learn- 
ing Its theory. 

The exercise of right gives elevation and dignity, 
elevates the individual in his own esteem, and causes 
him to study questions which he would have neglected 
had he not been obliged to examine them in order to 
concur in and resolve them. Do you wish women to 
take to heart matters of general interest ? Then give 
them political right. 

These objections, may be raised against you. 
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AuTHOB. They were raised against me in 1848 by a 
number of eminent women, and by many men devoted - 
to the triumph of the new principles. 

I answered them then and I answer them again to 
day : We should speedily agree, if our modem society 
wei« not the scene of conflict between two diametrically 
opposite principles. 

The question is not to decide whether political right 
belongs to woman, whether she would develc^ it, en- 
large it, etx3., but rather whether e^e would use it to en- 
sure the triumph of the principle that says to humanity. 
Advance ! or of that which gives as the word of com- 
mand. Retreat ! 

What is the end of political right ? Evidently, to 
accomplish a great duty in the direction of progress. 
Well, is it not dangerous to accord it to those who would 
employ it against this end ? 

What ! you struggle for right, in order to obtain the 
triumph of a holy cause, yet feel; no hesitation in ao- 
cordin£r it to those who would certainly make use of 
right I m righU 

Tour reproach me for acting like the Jesuits, who 
value justice much less than expediency. Well, gentle- 
men, if you had had half their ability, you would have * 
been successful long ago. Like true savagesi, you 
would think yourselves dishonored by possessing pru^ 
dence and practical sense, by offering yourselves to bat- 
tle otherwise than with naked bodies ; this may be very 
fine, very courageous — but as to being sensible, that is 
another thing. 

I am not guilty of the crime of denying right, since 
I do not deny it ; I only desire that it shall not be de« 
manded since this wocdd be suicidal, I do not lay dowa 
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the principle that every kind of right should be recog- 
nized only to the extent in which it is claimed, since I 
speak to you of political rights alone ; there are rights 
which make their own demand, snch as those of living, 
of development, of enjojrment, of the finit of one's 1»- 
bor, and it is shameftil for society not to recognize them 
to their fiill extent. But we awaken later to the senti- 
ment of civil right, and still later to that of political 
right ; take the logical advance of humanity into account 
therefore and do not remain in the absolute. 

I know that my objection on the score of the inca- 
pacity of women is quite as applicable to that of men ; 
but is it a reason, because you have admitted the right 
of the ignorant masses of men who had not demanded 
it, to show yourselves equally unwise with respect to 
women who are in the same position ? I will correct 
myself, gentlemen, of what you term my aristocraiic 
spirit, when I see your political freedmen comprehend- 
ing the tendencies of civilization, and making use of 
their right to drive the abettors of the past to despair 
by promoting the triumph of liberty and equality. Un- 
til then, permit mer to keep my opinion. 

And I have kept my opinion, which is this : the exer- 

• cise of political right is a means of reform and progress, 
only if those who enjoy it believe in progress and are' 
anxious for reforms : in the opposite case, the popular 
vote can be nothing but the expression of prejudices, 
errors and passions — instead of learning to exercise it 
through the use of it, as it is urged, they employ it 
simply to cut their own fingers. 

Bbadeb. May it not be objected that, in accordance 
with your theory of right, all being equal, no one caa 

. arrogate to himself the function of distributing rights? 
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Author. Theory is the ideal towards which practice 
should tend; if we had not this ideal, we could not 
know hj what principle to guide ourselves; hut in 
social recUity^ there are individuals who have attained 
majority, .and others who, being minors, are destined to 
attain it. 

If I should assert that those who have attained ma- 
jority can rightfully accord or refuse right to the mi- 
nors, I should depart essentially from my principles ; it 
is by the lato^ which is the expression of the conscience 
of those most advanced, while waiting till it shall be the 
conscience of all, that political majority is decreed and 
that its conditions are established. The right is virtual 
in e^ch of us ; no one therefore has the right to give it, 
to take it away, or^ to contest it ; it is recognized when 
we are in a condition to exercise and to demand it ; 
and we prove that we are in a condition to exercise it 
when we satisfy the conditions fixed by the law. 

Reader. What should be these conditions for the 
enjoyment of political right, in your opinion ? 

Author. Twenty-five years of age ; and a certificate 
attesting that the individual knows how to read, write 
and reckon, that he possesses an elementary knowledge 
of the history and geography of his country ; together 
with a correct theory with respect to Right and Duty, 
and the destiny of humanity upon earth. The knowl- 
edge of a small volume would be sufiicient, as you see, 
to enable every man and woman, twenty -five years of 
age and healthy in mind, to enjoy political rights, after • 
having been subjected to an initiation by the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights. But, I ask you, what could those 
do with political right who confound liberty with li- 
cense, who scarcely know the meaning of the wordM 
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Right and Daly, and who are even incapable of writ- 
ing their own vote ! Men have their ri^ts, let them 
keep them! a right once admitted cannot be taken 
away : let them render themselvea fit to exercise them. 
As to women, let them first emancipate themselves civ- 
illy and become educated : their turn will come» 

Rradbr. It is very important that men shonld com- 
prehend that you do not deny, but merely postpone the 
political rights of our sex. 

AuTHOB. Be easy ; they will comprehend it r^htly ; 
they will not mistake counsel dictated by prudence for 
an acknowledgement of inferiority and a resignation of 
functions. 

in. 

Reader. Will you now state the l^al reforms which 
we should demand successively. 

Author. So far as civil life is concerned, we should 
ask: 

That a woman who is a foreigner may be able to be- 
come naturalized in a country otherwise than by mar- 
riage. 

That woman i^all not lose her nationality by the 
same sacrament. 

That woman be admitted to sign, as a witness, all cer- 
tificates of social condition, with all others that have 
been hitherto interdicted to her. 

You know that already, in derogation of the law, 
mid wives sign certificates of birth of unacknowledged 
natural children, and that, in certain notarial documents, 
drawn up by justices of the peace, to attest to a fiust in 
the absence of written evidence, the testimony of wo- 
men is admitted. 
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We demand that tradeswomen and merchant women 
shall Ibrm a part of the boards of trade ; that in every 
criminal trial, women shall be placed on the jury : that 
to women shall be entrusted the management and snpeiv 
intendeno^ c£ hospitals, prisons for women, and charita- 
ble associations. 

That in every district, a woman shall be appointed to 
superintend girls' schools, infant asylums, and nurses. 

Tou know that women are already filling public 
employments in derogation of the law, since the teach- 
ing and inspection of girls' schools, and other asylums, 
are entrusted to them, and since women keep post- 
offices, stamp offices, etc. 

Reader. This regards civil Bight in general ; what 
reforms shall we demand concerning married women ? 

Author. That the conjugal abode shall be that 
which is inhabited by the husband and wife together^ 
no longer by the man alone. 

That the articles shall be suppressed which c<»nmand 
the wife to obey her husband, and to follow him wherever 
he sees fit to reside. 

That the prohibition to sell, mortgage, receive, give, 
appeu? in law, etc., without the consent of the husband 
eir court, shall be extended to the husband as far as to 
the wife. 

Thsit marriage under the system of separation of 
goods shall become the public law. 

Reader. What reforms do you demand with respect 
to the family council and guardianship ? 

Author. We demand that the family' council shall 
be composed of twenty persons ; ten men and ten wo^ 
men, parents, relatives and friends, chosen by the 
spouses. 
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That the &ther or the mother acting as guardian 
shall not have power to have recourse to this measore 
except with the concurrence of the inspecting guardiscn, 
or, in case of difference, with the approbation of the 
family council, always reserving the right of appeal to 
the court. 

That the marriageable age shall be fixed at twenty* 
five for both sexes. 

BsADBR. Shall we demand the suppression of separa- 
tion from bed and board ? 

Author. No; but we must demand that divorce 
shall be established. 

That divorce may be obtained for the adulterv of one 
of the parties, craelty, grave abuses, condemnation to 
punishment affecting the liberty or person, notorious 
vices, incompatibility of temper, mutual consent. 

That, during the suit for separation or for* divorce, 
the guardianship of the children shall be given,.to the 
most deserving parent ; and that, if both are alike un- 
worthy, a guardian and inspecting guardian of different 
sexes shall be appointed. 

That, if both are deserving, they shall settle it amicap 
bly between themselves before the family council. 

That parties niarried under the dotal system or tinder 
that of the separation of goods, shall have control of 
their own property. 

That if the petition for divorce be on account of the 
bad management of the common property, the adminis- 
tration shall be taken away from the husband and en- 
trusted to the wife. 

That if the petition be on account of the condemna- 
tion of one of the parties to punishment affecting the 
liberty or person, the other shall remain administrator. 
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That, in all other cases, an inventoiy shall be Diade 
and the spouse best fitted to the task be appointed 
guardian under the surveillance of one or two members 
of the family of the other spouse, with die obligation of 
furnishing estovers to the other. 

That the decree granting the divorce or separation 
shall bear the' number, name and age of the children 
born of the marriage, together with the annual sum 
that each party is bound to furnish for their mainte- 
nance and education. 

That this decree shall state to whose custody the chil- 
dren are entrusted, whether by natural consent or by 
familial or judicial authority. 

That it shall be placarded publicly in the courts, and 
inserted in the leading journals of the vicinity. 

That this instrument shall accompany the publication 
of the bans of a subsequent marriage, under pain of 
heavy penalties. 

Reader. These measures are severe ; if it would be 
easy to become divorced, it would not be easy to marry 
afterwards. 

Author. I do not deny it ; but it is better to prevent 
divorce by the difficulty of marrying afterwards, than 
by placing restrictions upon it; in the first case, the 
difficulty comes from the fetters which the individual 
has forged for himself ; he makes his own destiny ; in 
the second, indi^ndual liberty is infringed upon by social 
authority, which is an abuse of power. 

Reader. Let us enter upon the legal reforms Con- 
ceming moralfl. 

Author. We demand that every promise of mar- 
riage which is not fulfilled shall be punished with a fine 
and damages. 
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That eveiy man whom an unmarried mother can 
prove by witnesses or letters, to be the father of her 
child, shall be subject to die burdens of paternity. 

That the investigation of paternity shall be authorized 
like that of maternity. 

That the seduction of an unmarried woman under 
twenty-five shall be severely punished. 

That no unmarried woman can be registered among 
the public women before twenty-five years old, and that 
she shall be put into the house of correction if she 
abandons herself to prostitution before this age. 

That every abandoned woman who receives a man 
under twenty-five years of age shall be punished with 
fine and imprisonihent, and that the penalty shall be 
terrible if she is diseased. 

Beades. It will be said that paternity cannot be 
proved. 

Author. I do not deny that it may be possible that 
the father attributed to the natural child will not be the 
true one ; but it will be necessary to establish by proo& 
that he has rendered himself liable to be reputed such : 
it is the probability of paternity in marriage extended 
to paternity out of marriage. So much the worse for 
men who sufler themselves to be caught ! it is shamefiil 
to attach impunity to the most disorderly and subver- 
sive of selfish desires ; women must no longer bear alone 
the burden of natural children, and no longer be tempt- 
ed to abandon them. 

Reader. But what if it be proved that a married 
man has rendered himself liable to become a father out- 
side his household. 

Author. This should be first a case of divorce; 
next, of punishment for him and his accomplice. As 
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to the child, the man should bear the charge of it in 
concert with the mother. 

Reader. These are indeed Draconian laws I 

Author. Do you not see that corruption is shutting 
us in, body and soul ; and that if we do not create a vig- 
orous reaction against it by the severity of the laws, 
the reform of education, and the awakening of the ideal, 
our society will be, ere long, only an immense brothel ? 

Reader. Alas I it is but too true. 

Author. Let us demand then, not only a rational re- 
form of the national education, but also that the num- 
ber of lyceums shall be doubled for girls. 

That all the institutions of higher instruction depend- 
ent on the state shall be open to them as to boys. 

That they shall be admitted to receive the same uni- 
versity degrees, and the same diplomas of capacity as 
men. 

That every field of occupation shall be opened to 
them as to men ; 

So that, elevated in public opinion by equality, their 
activity shall no longer be nominally compensated ; that 
they may live by their labor, and that want, discourage- 
ment and suicide may no longer terminate their life 
when they do not make choice of the sad part of ele- 
ments of demoralization. 
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I. 



APPEAL TO WOMEN. 



Progressiye women, to you, I address my last words, 
Listen in the name of the general good, in the name of 
your sons and your daughters. 

Tou say : the manners of our time are corrupt ; the 
laws concerning our sex need reform. 

It is true ; but do you think that to verify the evil 
suffices to cure it ? 

Tou say : so long as woman shall be a minor in the 
city, the state and marriage, she will be so in social la- 
bor ; she will be forced to be supported by man ; that is 
to debase him while humbling herself. 

It is true ; but do you believe that to verify these 
things suffices to remedy our abasement ? 

You say : the education that both sexes receive is de- 
plorable in view of the destiny of humanity. 

It is true ; but do you believe that to affirm this suf- 
fices to improve, to transform the method of education ? 

Will words, complaints and protestations have power 
to change any of these things ? 

It is not to lament over them that is needed ; it is to 
act. 

It is not merely to demand justice and reform that is 
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needed ; it is to labor ourselves for reform ; it is to jwove 
by our works that we are worthy to obtain justice ; it is 
to take possession resolutely of the contested place ; it 
is, in a word, to have intellect, courage and activity. 

Upon whom then will you have a right to count, if 
you abandon yourselves ? 

Upon men ? Your carelessness and silence have in 
part discouraged those who maintained your right ; it 
is much if they defend you against those who, to oppress 
you, call to their aid every species of ignorance, every 
species of despotism, every selfish passion, all the parar 
doxes which they despise when their own sex is in ques- 
tion. 

You are insulted, you are outraged, you are denied 
or you are blamed in order that you may be reduced to 
subjection, and it is much if your indignation is roused 
thereby I 

When will you be ashamed of the part to which you 
are condemned ? 

When will you respond to the appeal that generous 
and intelligent men have made to you ? 

When will you cease to be masculine photographs, 
and resolve to complete the revolution of humanity by 
finally making the word of woman heard in Religion, 
in Justice, in Politics and in Science ? 

What are we to do, you say ? 

What are you to do, ladies ? Well I what is done by 
women believing. Look at those who have given their 
soul to a dogma ; they form organizations, teach, write, 
act on their surroundings and on the rising generation 
in order to secure the triumph of the &ith that has the 
support of their conscience. Why do not you do as 
much as they ? 
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Tour rivals write books stamped with supernatural- 
ism and indiridualistic morality, why do you not write 
those that bear the stamp of rationalism, of solidary 
morality and of a holy faith in Progress ? 

Tour rivals found educational institutions and train 
up professors in order to gain over the new generation 
to their dogmas and their practices, why do not you do 
as much for the benefit of the new ideas? 

Tour rivals organize industrial associations, why do 
not you imitate them ? 

Would not what is lawful to them be so to you . 

Gould a government which professes to revive the 
principles of '89, and which is the oflFspring of Revolu- 
tionary right, entertain the thought of fettering the di- 
rect heirs of the principles laid down by '89, while 
leaving those free to act who are more or less their ene- 
mies ? Can any one of you admit such a possibility ? 

What are we to do ? 

Tou are to establish a journal to maintain your claims. 

Tou are to appoint an encyclopedic committee to 
draw up a series of treatises on the principal branches of 
human knowledge for the enlightenment of women and 
the people. 

Tou are to found a Polytechnic Institute for women. 

Tou are to aid your sisters of the laboring classes to 
organize themselves in trades associations on economical 
principles more equitable than those of the present time. 

Tou are to facilitate the return to virtue of the lost 
women who ask you for aid and counsel. 

Tou are to labor with all your might for the reform of 
educational methods. 

Tet, in the face of a task so complicated, you ask : 
what are we to do ? 
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Ah, ye women who have attained majontj, arise, if 
ye have heart and courage I 

Arise, and let those among you who are the most in- 
telligent, the most instructed, and who have the most 
time and liberty constitute an Apostleship of women. 

Around this Apostleship, let all the women of Pro- 
gress be ranged, that each one may serve the common 
cause according to her means. 

And remember, remember above all things, that Vh" 
tan is strength. 



THE END. 
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